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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK 


2634 Circle, 
Carnegie Hall, 


Secured 


Telephone, 
spans New York 


J. H. 


DUVAL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Italian and French Opera 
32 Metropolitan Opera House Building. 
Hall New York 


Studios 
603-4 Carnegie 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
hy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


DAVID, 
VOCAL 
1013 Carnegie Hall, 


ROSS 
STUDIOS 
New York 


ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—-Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607.608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
234 Main St., Orange, N. J 
Nicholas Ave., 


CARL M. 


Residence: 680 St. New York 





MME. ANITA RIO, 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


392 Murray Hill, New York. 


Phone: 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: 
N.Y Tel, 


MME. 


Annie Friedberg, New York. 


50 W. 67th St., 1405 Columbus 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradica 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 


257 West 86th Street New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 





MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST AND COACH 


$36 West 112th Street 


_- New York 
Telephone 3891 Cathedral 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 


437 Fifth Avenue. New York 


MRS. JOHN 
Voice Devetorment 
Teacher of Mary Jordan, 


Morissey, 


Ev 


Artists furnished for a 
Zittam HAtsreap 
Apply The Mehan Studios, 
154 West 57th St., New York 
Summer Session anno 


Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL 


Susan S. Borce, 

Mas. Henry Smock Borce, ( 
65 Central Park West T 
1425 Broadway, Room 43 


WALTER L. 


ART OF SING 
Yale U 
Tel. 4834 Morningside 


at 
nN. ¥. 


Lecturer 
25 Claremont Ave., 


VIOLA 


WATERHOUSE-BATES, 


Soprano 

VOCAL 

324 West 84th Street, 
Telephone 


GIUSEPPI 


Phone 3460 Riverside 
New York. 


DENNIS MEHAN 
COACHING 
Harry McClaskey, J« 
Robert ‘Parker and over six hundred and fifty art 
ists now in responsible positions. 


Piano 


BOGERT, 


INSTRUCTION 


5420 “Schuyler 


CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
(Late of Metropolitan Opera Company) 
Will accept pupils 
668 West End Ave. 


Rerertorre 
an Williams, Marie 
hn Barnes Wells, 


ll occasions 
Accompanist 

70 Carnegie Hall, 
Tel. Circle 1472 

inced later 


ART 


onsulting Teacher, 
el. Columbus 7140 
Tel. Bryant 1274 


ING 


niversity 


New York City 





ROBINSO 


VOICE 
136 East 78th Street. 


MRS. 


Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


N DUFF 


New York 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West 85th Street, New York. 


F, N.C. M., 


MME. MORROW, 
American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas, Lost voices positively restored. 

200 West 107th Street, New York. 


Phone, 3213 Academy. 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING—VOICE 
PLACING SPECIALIST 
Voices heard for Southland Singers Organization 

»y appointment. 
137 West 93ep Srreer 
Phone, 1436 Riverside 


Leroy Tebbs. Accompanists: 
Blabb and Willard Sektberg 


Srupio: 


Conductor: Lucille 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





FRANCES ROBINSON 


Teacher of diaphragmatic br 
the speaking voice, curin 
of French Pantomime an 
sarte. 

136 East 78th Street, 


Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





Proressor ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 


Dean of Music—Universit 


Alternate Saturdays 


56 Wesr 681ru Srreer 


EDITH CRUZAN 


Concert Artist. 


FIC 
Teache 


— 


MILLIE 
ART 
Tone Production 
1730 Broadway, 
Telephone Circle 


Perfect 
Studio: 


stuttering, also chart 
original chart of Del- 


RYAN, 
OF SINGING 


DUFF 


eathing, placing of 


New York. 
y of Virginia. 
New York City 


KENSCHER 


r of Voice. 


Repertoire 
York. 


and 
New 
2131. 








FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


New_York. 


144 East 62nd Street, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


626 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANNET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


137 West 69th St., New Yor 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Formerly Director Epet Side House Settlement 
Music School, N N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Grngbiay Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers. 
136 East 76th St., New, York City. 
Telephone Rhinelarider 4345. 





ZIFGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mu. Anna Zivorer,,. Director. 
1425 Brendye (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg), New York City. 
el. 1274 Bryant, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Met hitan Opera >. N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N 
Phone, 3067 Tremont. 





EDMUND J. 


MYER, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 


VOCAL 
Teacher of Theo 
828-829 Carnegie Hall. 


HELEN ETHEL 


Karle. 


Tel. Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. 
SCHOOL OF 

Studio: 
Phone, 2859 Aca 


PATTERSON, 
SINGING 
257 West 104th Street. 


demy. 





FRANCIS ST 
TEACHER OF SI 


MR. 


Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 


“Being in 


—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, 


UART, 
NGING 


New York City. 





WILBUR A. 


Specialist in Sight 


(Formerly teacher for Met. 


“A Maker of Readers’’—No 


Both class and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist. 


Carnegie Hall. Res. 


LUYSTER, 


Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 


Singing. 
Opera Co.) 
instrument used. 


Private any time. 





Miss 
SOPRANO 


receive a 
Residence: 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 


Will 


EMMA THURSBY, 


limited number of pupils, 
34 Gramercy Park. 


‘ 


New York City 





JOHN w. 
TENOR, VOCAL INS 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar 


and Thursdays). 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall 
Home Telephone 1003 


NICHOLS, 


Vocal Instructor at 


TRUCTION 


College (Mondays 
Gabvorelty 


New York City 





Kingsbridge 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 
33 West 67th St., 


Studio; New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
104 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 4549. 





WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
New York City 





REGINA DE SALES 


MMe. 
Teacher of is san 
29 West 52nd Street : hew York City 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
ew York. 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 
Mrs. Evizasetu Scuaup, Instructor 
851-52 Carnegie Hall. New York 
Joseph Fsardia, Paris whdeasn, 
care of American Express Company 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield’ M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
he ar. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 

. ¥. C. Tel, 1530 Audubon. 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Piano 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Receiv 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

ses a ery (Metropolitan Opera House 
. _Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Al } ai to ll 


Morgan Ave., Norwalk, onn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street New York 


Phone, Columbus 4984, 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

West 73rd Street 
Phone 613 Gieains 


240 New York 





MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—Instruction. 
Assistant to Wager Swayne, 
308 East 72nd St. 


; : York 
Telephone 881 2 Mitaciender, 


New 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Sreet, New York City 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. 


New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 E. 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 

New York 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., 
Phone, 4778 Mernlagside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertvire. 
249 West 80th Street. New York City. 
Phone 2047 Schuyler 


lessons 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West - » New York 
Telephone 4474 Academy 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 


349 Centra Park West New Yore 
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MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramstic Soprano 


Sadie: rmuline Academy, W. Meio St 
Ss 
ol y SF a Academy, W. McMillen * 


matt’ Onl” 


W. MeMillen St., Cincin 





GUSTAVE L. Btvester Ameriens p Fvesoner 
he Prinetoes ia i tieste” 
and on Ba 
BECKER 110 awed Hall 
New Yo: 





COENRAAD V. an 
Accompanist--Coaching 


Hotel Albermarle 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of > 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Piano Studio 


GARZIA B51 2 Cormac Bal 


Tel. ny Circle 








Z>=rns 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL VociMuste 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


fas Voice Insraucror agp, Cues 
eacher to Alexander H 
229 W West 109th St, N. ¥. Phone, Academy 137. "i374 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Detective Speech Corrected 
Season 1920-21, Lynchourg, Ve. 


gare WILLARD "= 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


: MINOR Violinist and Teacher 
N 235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
A Tel, Columbas 9750 
HENRY A. SCHROEDER 
PIAn west AND TEACHER 


22 Ww 86th Street, New York 
Stadios:| 3349 West 30th Street, B 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 























MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACUER OF OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commande, a Lae and 
Mondays and Thursdays, 


LEEFSON HILLE 


uta OF MUSIC, nee 
Philadelphia, P: 


REGINA KAHL, .: comrno 


1372 Riverside ae Nee 1 Terk \ ee 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


_— whine < “tobteni 
E t: LATHROP RESSEGUIE 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
New York 








Teephoen, ‘Wadsworth 9300 














651 West 169th Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 








SITTIG TRIO 


Vielin, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED} V. IG, Teacher of Plano and 
167 West 80th St., New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


GRASS mse 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
ad Broadway, N. Y. 








wee oo Organist and 


Prac ye 4 
Povtts. et ie 176i ire 





Metropolitan Opera House 





Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


TEACHER OF VOCAL A 
Formerly Soprano of Cen ho Manhattan 
Opera Companies. spats 82 5 Carnegie Hall. 
Telephone 467 Circle, 


CLARK ust HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


co | Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 








384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





CLARENCE DICKINSON || 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick ye ee Temple 
Beth-El, Union gg moe yg . 
aia Fifth Ave. York. 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, Il. 


























LESLEY MARTIN 
) FINNEGAN 
MAE 
PARIS 


BEL CANTO 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Wilbur, "Umberto Saccetti, ae Na 
Soloist St. pans Canedral, N.Y 
H Bureau, 287 Washington St., Portland, Ore. 
a || | fe cert 
PIANO, ORGAN 
For terms and dates apply 
COURS CHAIGNEAU 
Dat 


STUDIO: 1425 — New York 
Hutcheson, John Hen ticks, Dr. Rusene We Walton 
other singers in opera and church 

Excl M 
yer Fg a mmy Musical 
N Personal address: 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . Chicago 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 
Prima Donna Contralto 
care MUSICAL COURIER CO, 
‘or the nae of 


references of o Casals, 
Gabrilowitsch and Harold Bauer. 


Address: 9 rue de Chanaleilles Poris "France 














SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID | © 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


‘VOICE SPECIALIST 


“Master Water's of al 


Bel Canto tanght 
Set ttt 
PHONE 1463 COLUMBUS © 33 WEST Gist ST...NEW YORK CITY 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 





DR. CHAS. A. 











VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





— “" NEVADA 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


10 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, Phe a 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


cae aH CC 


Scots wid with Poa B. York Philharmonic 

ymphony Orchestra, ete. 

pb oe. Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








Studios, 
Phone Bryant 1274 


‘KR RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
464 Deming Place, Chicago 


| Bonei 


Bonel! V ALERI = 
— 


SOPRANO 


(Fourth floor) 
E New York City 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTS 
624 Michigan A 








a AD 

















LYNNWOOD 


FARNAM - 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel, Morningside 3385 
New York City 


and Choirmaster 


fiat Commani “3 
20th St. 
New York City 











LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raiss, Didur, 
Chal: 
Sereint che Senko 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


—_—— 


Address 
care Theos. A. Edison, Inc. 


KRONOLD 2 


Cellist 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 


561 West 147th 3t 
New York 
St. James Church, 
224 and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 





H 
~ 
N 
Ss 


Tel.: 216 Audubon 





ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Ill. 





Address: 





tate HOFFMANN se 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


KUDISCH 


Instruction: 24 E, 99th St. 





VIOLINIST 


Diploma from Petro- 
grad Conservatory, 
Prof. Auer. 


Tel. 1730 Lenox 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 





cmcE>@ | w= xmn> 





Fine Arts Building 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel. 1000 Schuyler 
Hotel Bretton Hall, Broadway at 86th St., N. Y. 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


FRANCES DE VILLA 
80 E. 38th St. New York City 


LI Telephone 4873 Vanderbilt 


GEORCE REIMHERR 


Ten or Concerts, Oratorios, Festivals. 


on coast tour -— io Agee 
35 Mt. Monte Post Wen New York 














, A 4013 Harlem 








EMILY CHURCH BENHAM | 


Management: Ella Smith. 
aie 60 ,- A Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Limited ry f il 

num o 

518 West 111th Street "8 “iNew York 
Telep 7769 Cathed 








MARY DAVIS 





BIRDICE BLYE ra: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, th wg 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. S0th St.. New York City. $329 Circle 





t GILBERTE 


L iy recitals of his own works 





E successful 

Successful songs: ‘The Devil's 
T “Two Ro ” opens Song," 
T agus, Owt in the Sweet Sprin 


Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist “or Artist Pedagogue 


Grasberry Pisne Scheel, 839 
Hecidece, 522 West 136th Strect ”  } NEW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Apply to President, 200 West 56th St. for All Information 


Dramatic Director MILDRED HOLLAND 


Tel. 0651 Circle 
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New York Offices 


Scores of Master Pianists of International Fame, 
have had their art perpetuated by means of the 


ARTRIO-ANGELUS 
Reproducing Piano 


Get your name on our mailing list for Monthly Bulletins 
of new Artrio Records 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


450 Fifth Avenue 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


6 Bow Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its aan 


q Its continued | use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its — tone 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago x: x: 


MAKERS 




















THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 











Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 
Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
Representatives wanted in every important musi- 
cal center to arrange and manage concerts. 
References anger. 4. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
396 Fort hedenmemsenant Avenme, New York 


GRACE HOFHEIMER ius: 


Address: 20 Lincoln fren eet vie 35a" 
Staten Island. 


STUDIO: Steinway a 


J. WARREN = Condacter—Coach— Accompanist 


ERB 241 =~ 
YON STUDIOS 
&. CONSTANTINO WON directors 


Phone 2848 Columbas 
PIANO, », VOICE, ORGAN, COMPOSITION 


863 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone, Circle 961 Appointment by mall only 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 
Helen Maynolda, 24 Violin CarckyaNerdhardh, Cole 
“ae Now York Oy 

















STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 

6 Newbury St., Boston 
Thursdays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 
CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
oo New York Society of Friends of 

















{ 


{ 


His Music 
Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 


all 15c each 


OU know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet”’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
a from masterpieces 
“ Madrigale, Ii 
Trovatore,” “Humores- 
Ste “ Barcarolle, "* 
fn. in F,’’ “But- 
“ Harlekin,’’ 
A s Dance,”’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
- cert,’’ “Il Puritani,’’ “The 
Brook,’’ “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No, 2,’ The Palms,"’ 
and practically all the other 
etandard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 


music at a real saving and deal with 
am merchant who is fair minded and 





entury 
at 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catalogue of over 
2,000 classical and standard com- 
a yom free on request. 
ut dealer to show 
i lartin’s ‘Elementary 
wimments for the Lal 


#4 Jahn's “ Elem tary 
diments for the Violin. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, 
241 West 40th St., New York City 





SeEET MUSIC 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 


GUY BEVIER b frog en F President 


phase wos 


Tredlag members incidental to a x 
of Sa Detroit ymphony Orch 
may register at 


broad musical Rae <4 Sixty artist t 
A —— eh only school in ‘Beret 


iain 5415 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Offices: 9 East 45th Street 
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Enthusiasm Still Reigns at the Manhattan as 
Chicago Opera Stars Finish Third Successful Week 





Charles Marshall, in the Role of the Moor in “Otello,” Proves Exceptional; 


Raisa and Ruffo Also Superb—Galli-Curci 


and Muratore Star in “Romeo and Juliet’—Mary Garden Heard in “L’Amore dei Tre Re” and “Monna Vanna”— 
Rosina Storchio Makes Debut as Butterfly—Polacco, Marinuzzi and Cimini at the Conductor's Desk 


“MADAME Buttery,” Fesruary 7. 

Monday evening, February 7, a new Butterfly was heard 
at the Manhattan Opera House when Rosina Storchio 
made her first appearance in New York with the Chicago 
Opera Association. Vocally she was not in a very happy 
condition, but there were, nevertheless, many interesting 
features about her impersonation. Dorothy Francis, as 
Suzuki, did some splendid singing and acting, while Joseph 
Hislop proved to be a manly and full-voiced Pinkerton. 
Baklanoff, as Sharpless, was suitably cast, although it is 
not one of his best roles. Marinuzzi shared 
honors from the conductor’s stand. 
‘Tue JEWELS oF THE MADONNA,” FEpRt 

ARY 8. 
February 8 a good sized audience attend- 


ed “The Jewels,” in which Rosa Raisa 
appeared as Maliella, Lamont as Gennaro, 
Rimini as Rafaele and Margery Maxwell 


as Stella. The many smaller parts were in 
the hands of capable artists. Miss Raisa 
was splendid both in her singing and dra 
matic acting, and she was cordially received 
by the interested hearers. This is one of 
her best roles and consequently she more 
than satisfied. She is a sterling artist and 
always gives pleasure. Rimini and Lamont 
in their respective parts were very com 
mendable, singing and acting well. Miss 
Maxwell, too, came in for her share of 
credit, 

Nor must Andreas 
Oukrainsky and the 
for their part in the 
the general enjoyment. 
two Russians may be 
best. Cimini conducted. 


Pavley and Serge 
ballet be forgotten, 
performance added to 
In their line, these 
ranked among the 


*RoMEO AND JULIET,” FEBRUARY 9, 


On Wednesday evening a delightful per 
formance of “Romeo and Juliet’ was given 
at the Manhattan Opera House, with Galli- 
Curci and Muratore in the title 
Needless to say, both singers handled the 
parts with skill and aroused tie interested 
spectators to heights of enthusiasm. The 
diva was charming in appearance and vo- 
cally she was none the less impressive, while 
the French tenor, in every sense of the 
word, was admirably cast. Others lending 
satisfactory support were Constantin Nico 
lay as the Duke of P acs, Paillard as 
Tybalt, Dufranne as Capulet, Cottreuil as 
Friar Lawrence, and Margery Maxwell as 
Stephano. Polacco conducted with his ac- 
customed magic. 


roles 


“L’AmorE pFI Tre Re,” Fesruary 10. 


A tremendously moving representation 
of Montemezzi’s poignant music drama 
owed its chief power to the vivid acting 
which Mary Garden and the Messrs. John- 
son, Galeffi and Lazzari put to their credit. 
Miss Garden’s Fiora is an amazingly con 
centrated and intense impersonation, com 
bining the utmost artistic repression with 
the greatest possible degree of emotional 
fervor. She looked superb as the aristo- 


cratic princess and intoned her music with © E. F. 


much beauty of vocal inflections and var- 
riety of emotional shadings. Edward John- 
son, as Avito, repeated his previous suc- 
cesses in the role. His romantic appearance 
and ardent histrionism were on a par with 


the keen intelligence and smooth art re- 
vealed in his singing. i Polacte is en 
Galeffi’s version of the husband, Guido, 


had deep sincerity and nobility as its chief 
assets, and he handled the vocal score with = 
complete mastery of its musical content. 
Lazzari, as the blind old king, gave a suffi- 
ciently sinister picture of that misguided person, and rose 
to impressive tragic heights in the throttling scene. Mari- 
nuzzi’s conducting was of the best kind, pliant, poetical, 
passionate and authoritative. 
“BARBER OF SEVILLE,” 
What is there new to say about 
that century old delight which the Chicago Opera gave 
Friday evening, February 11, at the Manhattan Opera 
House? Or about the splendid cast which presented it 
Galli-Curci, Schipa and Galefii? The answer is—nothing. 
Everybody was right up to top notch on this particular 
occasion. There was not only a lot of splendid singing, 
but delightful comedy acting. Mme. Galli-Curci, in the 
best of voice, was stormed with applause at every oppor- 
tunity, after the “Una‘ voce” and after the Dinorah shadow 
song and ‘ ‘Home, Sweet Home” in the lesson scene. Schipa 
and Galeffi, respectively as Almaviva and the Barber, were 
worthy partners. Such artists as these convince one that 
the heyday of Italian opera and opera singers is far from 
passed. Lazzari, as Don Basilio, was an excellent comic, 
and Trevisan, Philine Falco, Alfieri, Oliviero and Civai 


Fepruary 11. 
“The Barber of Seville,” 


Needs no introduction to 


= leader of rank, 
Chicago Opera for the rest of this season and all of nect, 


has given great satisfaction to opera lovers throughout the 


honors abroad, 


did well in the smaller roles. Marinuzzi, at the conductor's 
desk, helped the score to sparkle with life and gayety. 
“MONNA VANNA,” FEBRUARY 12 ( MATINEE.) 
Mary Garden, Lucien Muratore were the 
stars of the repetition of “Monna Vanna” Manhat- 
( Continued on page 44.) 


and Polacco 
at the 


Seattle Symphony to Disband 


Musica Courier goes to press a telegram 


Just as the 
White, business 


has been received in New York from C, E. 


UAE 





Foley, New York 


GIORGIO POLACCO 


Vusical Courier 


American citizen, and his wife, Edith Mason, who has 


SiUtHIININNVAVNUUUVAAVOUUSOIVOUNOITOOLUUUUOSNHUSOLPODTOASOGUVADAG SUAS ED HAUT LUST 


manager of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, stating that 
the orchestra has been obliged to give up its activities, at 
least for the balance of the season, presumably owing to 
failure to secure sufficient funds to guarantee the rest of 
the concerts. There was considerable difficulty at the begin 
ning of the season in raising sufficient money to start, and 
it was only the energetic action of a committee of women, 
with Nellie Cornish as the principal mover, that enabled 
the concerts to begin. Further details of the situation will 
pe published next week. : 
Levitzki to Play in Honolulu 

Mischa Levitzki will give two recitals under the auspices 
of the Philharmonic Society of Honolulu on May 5 and 7, 
during the week's stop which he will make in the Hawaiian 
Islands en route to Australia. At the conclusion of his 
California tour he will sail from San Francisco on April 26 


Orville Harrold Sued 
According te ‘The Billboard, Gus Edwards has filed suit 
for $150,000 in the Supreme Court against Orville Harrold. 


readers, for he is well known 
country not only as an operatic conductor of the first order but also as a symphonic 

Mary Garden has just selected him as principal conductor of the A 
an appointment which 
United States Vr. 
won 


will sing with the Chicago company neat year. 


The action is said to have been brought on the basis of a 
contract which Edwards claims to have entered into with 
Harrold some years ago when he “found” him. Edwards, 
it is said, claims he discovered the tenor in a small town 
quartet, 


Decision Against Mrs. Hammerstein 
In an equity suit brought against Mrs. Oscar Hammer 


stein, widow of the late impresario, by the daughters of 
his second wife, the referee, Francis M. Scott, former 
Justice of the Appellate Division, has handed down an 


opinion awarding to the plaintiffs. Mrs, Stella Hammer 
stein Keating (now Mrs. Charles Fyles Pope) and Mrs 
Rose Hammerstein Tostevin, the sum of $124,567.14 


To secure this verdict the referee has granted a lien on 
the Manhattan Opera House, subject to mortgages on the 
property when this action was started. He 
the transfer by the impresario to Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein 
of 3,008 shares of stock in the Hammerstein Opera Com 
pany and a like number of shares in the Hammerstein 
Amusement Company, This transferral was the particular 
cause of the suit, as the daughters claimed 
that this stock was security under an agree- 
ment that their father would pay to them 
$100 a week during their lives 

Bearing interest to date from June 11, 
1919, the verdict is estimated to amount to 
something like $138,000. In the hearings 
in Judge Scott's chambers, which have been 
going on nearly a year, testimony was of 
fered that the value of the Manhattan Op 
era House was in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000, Of this about $370,000 was testi 
fied to be covered by mortgages made be 
fore the action, and the courts will probably 
be called on to decide whether an additional 
mortgage of $150,000 existed before or after 
the litigation began, Mrs. Hammerstein 
will appeal the case, it is understood 


also sets aside 


UA 


Erno Dohnanyi Arrives from 


Eurepe 
docking of the SS. New 
Amsterdam at Boston on Sunday last in 
stead of New York, Erno Dohnanyi, the 
eminent composer pianist, and his wife, the 
pantomimic dancer, Elsa Galafres, wired 
his manager, Jules Daiber, that instead of 
entering the beautiful harbor of New York 
he would land in Boston and come to New 
York by train Accordingly | 


Owing to the 


he arrived on 
Sunday evening and was met at the station 
by a number of well known who 
gave him quite a reception at his hotel. His 
first engagement takes place in Boston on 
February 17, Philadelphia on February 22 
and his first New York appearance will be 
on Friday afternoon, February 25, at 
\eolian Hall in a very interesting program 


musicians 


Settlement of the Galli-Curci 
Wagner Suit 


The following appeared in the last issue 


of the Musicat Courter "The MuSsIcAL 
Courter learns that the suits of Amelita 
Galli-Curci against her former manager, 


Charles L. Wagner, and his 


countersuit 


against her, have been settled amicably out 
ot court and without the payment of money 
by either side to the other.” 


Homer Samuels informs the Musical 
Courter that this is incorrect; that, on the 
contrary, a substantial sum was paid to 
Mme. Galli-Carci by Mr. Wagner. 
“Andrea Chenier” at the 
: j Metropolitan 
in this . ; 
Andrea Chenier,” by Umberte Gio 
dano, will be given for the first time by the 


Metropolitan Opera Company on Saturday 

afternoon of next week, February 26. The 

cast will include Muzio, Gigli and Danise 

in the principal parts. Moranzoni will con 

duct 

“Parsifal” will be sung as a_ special 

' , Washington's Birthday matinee, beginning 

at 1 o'clock, and “Carmen” will be sung the 

same evening for the benefit of the European Relief Coun 
cil for starving children 


adi 


signal 


Elly Ney, Dutch Pianist, Coming 
Next Season 

United 
Ig2I She 


Elly Ney, the 
and Canada next 


Dutch pianist, will tour the States 


season, arriving in September, 


enjoys a wide reputation in Europe, being regarded a 
one of the greatest living women pianists. Her tour in 
this country is being undertaken by the International 


Concert Bureau 


Bronislaw Huberman Plans to Visit 
America 


A cable from the London office of the Musicat Courier 
brings word that Bronislaw Huberman, the violinist, after 
a sensational success in Paris, has been engaged for an 
American tour next season by the International Concert 
Bureau. Details will be announced shortly. 
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Berlin Now Ruled by Modernist Composers 
in Reaction to Past Few Months’; Beethoven Cult 


“Anbruch” Busoni Cycle Begins with Two Orchestral Concerts and Two Busoni Opera Productions to Come—Sinding’s Third Symphony 
and Dohnanyi’s Violin Concerto Given by Philharmonic—The German Capital Hears Its First Schreker Opera, “Die Gezeichneten,” 
Which Wins Fair Success—And, Besides This, There Is Contemporary Musical Effervescence ad Libitum 


Berlin, January 15, 1921.—Great doings. Much to report, 
Your correspondent is swamped, As if bent upon disprov- 
ing the statement repeatedly made in these columns that 
Berlin is musically reactionary, the concert-givers of the 
last few weeks have gone upon a modernist “jag,” vying 
with each other to present works of contemporary and 
foreign composers. 

That is the way it looks upon the surface. Examining 
the matter more closely, it becomes obvious that this mod- 
ernist wave (synchronous and, in the eyes of some, synony- 
mous, with New York’s crime 
wave), is ninety percent. due 
to two circumstances closely 
connected with each other: 
the coming of “Anbruch,” 
Dr. Schneider's modern music 
society, and the return of 
Ferruccio Benvenuto Busoni 
to Berlin. Supplementary fac 
tors are the increased activi- 
ties of Meyrowitz and Oskar 
Fried, free-lance conductors, 
and the appearance of a new 
pianist, Walter Gieseking, 
who is able to interpret De- 
bussy and his school in good 
impressionistic style, despite 
his Teutonic blood, 

In my letter of December 
29 I described the beginning 
of this change in Berlin's 
concert life, which came as a 
reaction to the intensified 
Beethoven cult of the pre- 
ceding months, and wrote 
especially of the performance 
of works of Prokofieff, Palm- 
gren and Ravel. Ravel, in- 
deed, for a week or s80 
seemed to be the most popu- 
lar composer in Berlin. After 
Fried's performance of 
“Daphnis and Chloé,” Meyro- 
witz delighted his public with 
the naive finesses of “Ma 
Mére Il'Oye,” the following 
chamber music evening 
brought the French com 
poser’s fine trio, and two 
days after that Gieseking 
played the rather inconse- 
quential “Sonatina.” 

But this seeming popularity 
is, one feels, an evanescent : 
thing. Indeed, if German conductors and artists desired 
to prejudice the cause of non-German contemporary art, 
(which they surely do not want to do), they could not 
choose a better way than the exclusive selection of these 
essentially exoteric pieces, Placed in juxtaposition with 
contemporary German works of similar import (“Daphnis” 
was preceded by Strauss’s “Till” and “Mother Goose” by 
the “Bourgeois Gentilhomme” suite), they appear as the 
products of brilliant dilettantism; compared with the big 
esoteric works of the German masters they are empty and 
trivial, with all their charm. 

[he same is true of Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka,” produced 
in concert form by Gustav Brecher (also in the Anbruch 
series), although the fantasy of this masterfully illustra- 
tive music is on an infinitely higher level than that of Ravel. 
Why, one asks, if these apostles of internationalism and 
progress are sincere about their task, do they not present 
the really important products of the last decades in Russia 
and France, England and America, Finland and Hungary— 
works of Scriabine, Magnard, Delius, Goossens, Bloch, 
Carpenter, Loeffler, the later Sibelius and Bartok? By 
presenting this “exotic” in diluted form they hope more 
readily to find a public for it, perhaps. But at the same 
time they run the danger of discrediting the whole of the 
modern movement and confirm the old error that music 1s 
a German monopoly. 

Incidentally be it said that the presentation of these works 
was more than adequate, attesting a fine sense for their 
coloristic beauties on the part of the conductors as well as 
the musicians of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Gustav 
Brecher’s conducting of “Petrouchka” was masterly, rhyth- 
mically titillating and dynamically virile, full of ginger and 
wit. Without the aid of the stage picture he managed to 
visualize the processes of the action and to banish dull 
care for one delicious hour. y : 
On the same program was a “rhapsodic symphony” with 
baritone solo by Werner Richard Heymann—the young com- 
poser of the stage music for “Europa,” discussed in our 
last letter. It is an immature work of a Mahler apostle— 
of the grade of the average young American product. The 
only difference is that in our cruel land that grade rarely 
get a hearing, An excellent singer, Wilhelm Guttmann, 
sang the baritone solo with nobility and style. 

A violin concerto by Jules Conus (Russian), acceptably 
played by Boris Kroyt, and Borodine’s “Steppe Sketch of 
Central Asia” completed this variegated concert. 

Brosi Kroyt also played the violin part in the Ravel 
trio, in the above mentioned concert, at which, moreover, 
Debussy’s trio for flute, violin and harp had a hearing, 
superfluous for the reasons already adduced. Between the 
two works, however, there were sung—and well sung—some 
manuscript songs by Gisella Selden-Goth, which struck a 
deep and sincere human note, and which without being 
overly dissonant impressed one as modern and original by 
reason of a distinctly plastic profile in melody and ac- 
companying figures. A long one, with string quartet ac- 


performed, 





BUSONI. 
The determined campaign for modern music -in Ger- 
many recently brought a Busoni cycle of concerts to 
Berlin, during which all his important works were 


The State Opera also is presenting his 
two operas. 


companiment, assumed almost symphonic proportions and 
depth. The engaging interpreter was Olga Schaeffer, 
soprano. 

DounAnyi's Errective Concerto PLayep By FLescu 

The demand for novelities is apparently making itself 
felt in the most conservative quarters as well, though 
“modernity” here shows quite a different face. In the last 
(sixth) Philharmonic concert under Nikisch two “first 
times” made up the major part of the program, namely 
the third symphony of Chris- 
tian Sinding, and the new 
violin concerto of Dohnanyi, 
played by that master of his 
instrument, Carl Flesch. The 
symphony had already been 
played under Nikisch in the 
Leipsic Gewandhaus, and on 
that occasion was duly re- 
viewed by the Musica Cou- 
riER’s Leipsic correspondent. 
It is a work deserving of the 
respectful attention which 
one owes a master craftsman, 
but it opens no vistas that 
Wagner had not already dis- 
closed. Its easy success with 
the public was emphasized by 
the presence of the venerable 
composer and a speech which 
Nikisch felt himself moved to 
make on his behalf, 

Dohnanyi’s concerto influ- 
enced by Brahms as Sinding’s 
work is by Wagner, has the 
great advantage of being 
essentially violinistic, a fea- 
ture which the virtuoso Flesch 
duly seized upon. He scored 
a decided success with the 
work, which may not unlikely 
fulfill a role similar to that 
of the grateful Bruch con- 
certo. It has four movements 
and is full of racy Hungarian 
quality, excellently communi- 
cated by the composer’s coun- 
tryman. By way of révanche 
Nikisch, also Hungarian, 
showed his blood in an or- 
chestral arrangement of 
Liszt's first rhapsody—an in- 
novation in these otherwise 
staid affairs. 


Tue Great Busont Cycte. 


The climax of the modernistic activity of the past 
months—and probably of the entire season—is the great 
Busoni cycle arranged by the “Anbruch.” It was the 
promise of this cycle, largely, which lured Busoni out of 
his Swiss retreat, and induced him to return to his pre- 
war abode in Berlin, to accept the master-class in composi- 
tion offered him by the State Academy of Arts, in: short, 
to resume that creative and 
stimulating activity to which 
Berlin and Germany at large 
owed so much before the 
war. It is well known that 
Busoni has refused almost 
unprecedented offers to go to 
America, to make concert 
tours in all parts of the 
world—has sacrificed (if it 
can be called that under the 
circumstances) financial and 
all sorts of material advan- 
tages in order to come here 
and create and be recognized 
as a creative artist. It is a 
historic reiteration of the 
case of Liszt and—perhaps— 
of equal or greater historic 
importance. 

I say, perhaps. Who can 
foretell history? Who knows 
what is historically important 
in contemporary art? Cer- 
tain it is that Busoni, more 
than anyone else we can 
think of, is symptomatic of 
our time, uncertain, unstable, 
searching the new, abandon- 
ing the old and returning to 
it, in doubt. Like Liszt, Bu- 
soni is occupied with the dis- 
covery of new idioms—tenta- 
tively, reaffirming his grasp 
of traditions every now and 
again—a restless, intellectual, 
complicated yet naively sim- 
ple personality, impulsive and sincere, brutal yet charm- 
ing, a child-man and a sorcerer, whom everything is for- 
given because he loves the world. 

The greater part of Busoni’s product is being presented 
at these concerts. Some are experiments and nothing 
more; others, inspirational documents, all of them executed 
with ultimate taste, spirituality, concentrated musical finesse. 
A piano recital with a Busoni program, given in advance 
of the cycle by his pupils, Michael Zadora and Edward 
Weiss (two native Americans, by the way), reaffirmed 





BARBARA KEMP, 


Who scored a personal triumph as the heroine in 
Schreker’s new opera, “Die Gezeichneten.” 


Busoni’s supremacy as a transcriber—not only since Liszt 
but of all times. Nearly every number in this program was 
a transcription, avowed or otherwise—of Bach (Chorale 
Improvisation for two pianos), Mozart (duettino concer- 
tante), of an old Christmas carol (“Turandot’s Braut- 
gemach”), etc. The three sonatinas (“ad usum Infantis,” 
“in diem Nativitatis 1917,” and the new sonatina brevis), 
which figured on the program, were the most independently 
original works. The “Nuit de Noel” shows strong im- 
pressionistic influences. Zadora played these pieces with 
the extraordinary fluency and brilliance at his command, 
and the cool objectivity which is a part of Busoni’s own, 
—- inimitable, style." Edward Weiss seconded him 
ably. 

In the two orchestral concerts of the cycle given thus 
far, at which Busoni himself conducted, a varied and varie- 
gated number of works were played. Their only identi- 
fying quality is the intellectual raffinement and a certain 
unsensuous anti-lyrical, almost impersonal note which might 
easily be interpreted as lack of feeling if one does not 
know the man and his sincere struggle for the “new classi- 
cism.” Whether he writes in the style of Mozart, as in the 
“Comedy Overture,” or the hyper-modern idiom of the 
“Nocturne Symphonique,” that quality—or lack of quality 
—is there, although in such works as the superlatively 
beautiful “Berceuse Elégiaque” or the studies to “Dr. Faust” 
there is Sufficient atmosphere to satisfy one’s desire for 
sensuous charm. 

These two short orchestral “studies” (parts of an operatic 
score in the process of creation), entitled “Sarabande” and 
“Cortége,” represent the high-water mark of Busoni’s pro- 
duction. A new horizon seems to open; a new beauty, emanci- 
pated from impressionism, untouched by Teutonic turgidity, 
rich yet transparent, “dissonant” yet euphonious to modern 
ears. The “Nocturne Symphonique,” played after the 
“Berceuse,” approaches these in style. From it he jumps 
(in the first concert) mercurially to the concertino for 
clarinet and small orchestra, a harmless technical ‘piece, 
less diverting that its pendant, the Divertimento for flute 
and orchestra, which followed the “Cortége” with similar 
contrast in the second concert. 

In between these puzzling contrasts another Busoni spooks 
about—the operatic, delineative Busoni of the “Brautwahl” 
suite, who orientalizes in conventional orchestral tints (al- 
though unconventionally employed), in exotic scales and 
rhythms, and who makes “magic,” mystery, and pseudo- 
Hebraics according to the “un-absolute”’ methods which he 
condemns in his “New Aesthetics.” Yet another Busoni, 
the sophisticated “harlequin,” who colors even his concep- 
tion of Doctor Faust, springs up in the “Rondo Arlecchi- 
nesco” and the “Tanzwalzer” written within earshot of 
Berlin cabarets—“geistreich” but unsatisfactory to ordinary 
mortals. 


TeLtMANYI Scores IN Busont VIOLIN CONCERTO, 


Belonging to the “simple” period still, the violin concerto, 
op. 35, presents pleasing and even grateful qualities from 
the point of view of the player. It is brilliant, as a con- 
certo should be, unphilosophic and classic in style. The 
man selected for presenting it to the Berlin public was 
Emil Telmanyi, the young Hungarian who now lives in 
Denmark and gathers laurels in all the countries of Europe. 
This is the first time he has appeared in Germany since 
the war, and to bring him 
here required the magic word 
of Busoni. Telmanyi played 
phenomenally, with an élan, 
a brilliance and beauty of 
tone, and above all a musi- 
cality, that are rarely com- 
bined in one individual to 
such a degree. His musical 
quality should be emphasized 
especially, although in more 
obvious virtues he can match 
himself , with the most popu- 
lar violinists in the world. 

Of the other soloists of 
these concerts, Henrik de 
Vriés, the flutist, deserves 
particular mention. One more 
concert is to complete the 
series next week, and at this 
concert Busoni himself will 
be the soloist, while Gustav 
Brecher, already mentioned 
above, will conduct, As a 
conductor, by the way, Bu- 
soni has proved himself a 
master of unusual distinc- 
tion. 

The Busoni Festival—for 
such jt really is—is being 
supplemented by publications, 
lectures and what not. The 
“Muskiblatter des Anbruch,” 
of Vienna, has brought out 
an interesting Busoni num- 
ber, with contributions from 
: : various countries, Prof, Os- 
car Bie delivered a lecture in which he analyzed Busoni as 
a fascinating figure in our time, the seeker for “everything 
that is possible under the sun.” The Berlin premiére of the 
two Busoni operas, “Arlecchino” (a, “theatrical capriccio” 
in four “movements”) and “Turandot,” is the next big 
event at the Stattsoper, and will round out the festival. 

Bertin Hears Its First Scureker Opera, 

Meantime the Staatsoper, under the valiant leadership 

of Prof. von Schillings, continues to present its share of 
(Continued on page 51) 
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The Truest Interpretation 
of “Butterfly” 









SCORES TRIUMPH IN SPAIN 


IN BARCELONA 

Her success confirmed the reputa- 
tion which has preceded this artist 
to Spain. The great triumphs which 
she has already won in the principal 
American cities have been repeated 
in San Sebastian, where the press 
resound her praises. Being a Japa- 
nese, she naturally fills the part of 
“Butterfly” to perfection, personify- 
ing the character in a manner 
impossible to other singers. Pre- 
senting the role with great beauty of 
truth, in a brilliant style always fol- 
lowing the requirements of good 
taste, she charmed the audience and 
was enthusiastically applauded.— 
Noticiaro Universal. 


A charming young woman of 
graceful figure and many gifts, she 
possesses a voice of agreeable timbre 
and meets the dramatic requirements 
of the role most admirably, with all 
the beautiful art which has won for 
her the sobriquet of “incomparable 
Butterfly”! In the duo of the first 
act, the dramatic situations of the 
second and in the tragic scenes of the 
finale in the trio, she won great ap- 
plause and proved that she a paar 
the fine qualities of an excellent art- 
ist.—La Prensa. 


How charming she is! A genuine 
Japanese, short of stature, with her 


oblique eyes, Roman nose and tiny 
mouth, clothed with an extraordinary 
luxury of costume throughout the 
entire opera! Without having a 
— voice, this lovely lady holds 
er audience by the charm of her 
singing, which she did with great 
dignity of dramatic interpretation; 
in the fine situations abundant 
throughout the opera, she was most 
justly applauded and insistently re- 
called before the curtain. — El Dia 
Grafio. 


The lack of space forces us to say 
briefly that the charming Japanese 
artist, Tamaki Miura, has presented 
the truest interpretation of Puccini’s 
“Butterfly” that can be imagined. 
The sweet voice of Senora Tamaki 
and her distinctive gifts as an actress 
are of immense value and brought 
much yp omagare to this well heralded 
artist from Nippon. We are in- 
debted to her for a delightful per- 
formance.—Correo Catala. 


The beautiful Japanese diva, 
Tamaki Miura, appeared in the title 
role. Delicate and fragile, she 
seems an exquisite toy, her expres- 
sive face appeals to all the sympa- 
thies of the audience. The sugges- 
tion of graceful flexibility in her 
movements responding to the require- 
ments of the varied moods of 
“Butterfly” all in reality prove the 


force of her art—the result of in- 
tense study, combined with beautiful 
natural gifts—these things demon- 
strate an incommensurable height 
in the quality of her art. Her voice 
is not of great volume, withal it pos- 
Sesses an extraordinary sweetness 
and finish. She sings with correct 
vibrato, controlling with beautiful 
expression and inimitable grace all 
the tense situations.—Heraldo. 


IN BILBAO 

Tamaki Miura scored a complete 
triumph at her debut last evening. 
The “Butterfly” we saw is surpris- 
ing and most extraordinary. Ta- 
maki Miura is the personification of 
exquisite and delicate womanhood, 
with a fascination enormously strong 
for a person of her education—a 
quality of fascination which in- 
creased during the whole time of her 
presence on the stage, nor did the 
spectator once lose his interest in the 
diminutive and charmingly graceful 
figure—the center of all eyes. 

Her voice corresponded perfectly 
to the personality she represented. 
Not a fault does she possess; it ap- 
pears that the composer, Puccini, 
also the librettists, have all declared 
Tamaki Miura to be the real “Ma- 
dama Butterfly.” I say this in all 
justice, believing it to be not one 
word too much.—Gaceta Del Norte. 
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American composers imagine themselves badly treated 
lhey proclaim themselves the earth’s most neglected step- 
children, kicked from doorstep to refuse heap by the 
spiked boots of performers, managers, publishers and con- 
ductor If the public—so they wail—could only have our 
works served up for them with plenty of butter (in lieu 
of soft-soap and whitewash) our problem would be solved. 
One taste of that pottage would create such a demand for 
it that the publishers and other purveyors of musical pro- 


vender could no longer turn a deaf ear to it. The concert 
halls would be deserted unless American works were given, 
the counters of obdurate and obstinate publishers would 
he grown over with cobwebs, and the opera houses would 
hang “closed for repairs” signs on their portals. 


And we imagine that conditions are far more favorable 
to the budding composer in foreign countries ; that there 
are dozens and hundreds of budding composers on every 
bush; and that the public is standing around with outspread 
aprons, waiting for the ripe fruit to fall into its lap 

Now it 1s quite truc that many pieces of music are pub 
lished in Europe that would not be published in this coun 
try. How the publishers manage it I cannot guess, for 
such things cost money, and publication is far from synony 
mous with sale 

Aye! There's the rub! Publication is a deceptive fairy 
that beckons one on toward flowery lands of promise that 
recede ever into the distance as one approaches them. 

Would you know something of the unplayed thousands— 
the mute, silent throng of singers doomed to live forever 


unheard You have but to examine the pages of the 
catalogues of any European publisher. There you will 
find names upon names, a house of sand that slips away 


and merges into the dead level of the desert at the slightest 
touch or even the questioning breath 

Chere you will find unknown works by known com- 
posers, works that make you wonder how a man of talent, 
the composer of such-and-such a known masterpiece, would 
have dared or cared to put his name to them, to make 
public his shame. There you will find the names of men 
unknown to you, with long lists of compositions to their 
credit. You wonder who they are. Inquiry often shows 
that they are old men, hopeless old failures, prize-winners 
of fifty years ago, or men whose youthful charm led them 
to be talked of in some salon of the rich and influential. 

Can you imagine a greater waste of money than the 
publication of such things? Can you imagine a greater 
bitterness than that which flavors the daily bread of such 
men, the sadness, the regret for the hours and years wasted 
in useless, futile toil? 

“What is art?” asks Tolstoy And the answer is: self 
tut can you imagine any more tragic self 
expression than the work that is never read, like letters 
penned by the inmate of a mad house, addressed in loving 
memory to family and friends, who glance at the super- 
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scription and consign them to the waste basket or the fire 

at which they toast their cynical soles? 

And the unplayed composer? To whom does he address 
has mad lucubrations? Not to any loving family or friends, 
not to any faithful band of admirers, but to the winds of 
high heaven that pass on with never a glance and die 
away with a sob of senile insolence. : } 

Yet still these men talk about conditions and imagine 
(or strive to deceive themselves into the belief) that “were 
the conditions of the art exhibit applied to musical produc- 
tion” their problem would be solved and they would come 
into their own. 

Not long ago I had this put to me in just such terms 
at the Autumn Salon in Paris. The Autumn Salon is an 
exhibition in the Grand Palais of about four thousand art 
works, mostly of modernistic and futuristic tendency. They 
are looked at by thousands of visitors during the three 
months that they hang on these walls, and every visitor 
has the privilege of gazing as long as he likes at the works 
which please him and of passing by with a glance those 
which do not arouse his interest. 

That is true of pictures. It can never be true of music 
in any broad sense. For the average music lover is quite 
unable to perform much of the new music even on his own 
instrument—if he plays any instrument—and music for 
other instruments or combinations of instruments is evi- 
dently quite precluded. He must depend upon the con- 
cert performance, upon the conductor, upon the program 
maker, and if many new works are “hung,” as at the 
Salon, he must éxpect to be often bored for’‘long periods 
from which there is no escape, and he would risk paying 
out his money for something he would not like at all. 

But the public will not take any of these risks, and this 
explains why managers, conductors and artists make up 
their programs from the accepted successes, and why Wag- 
ner, Tschaikowsky, Puccini, etc., draw the biggest houses; 
because the people know that they will get their money’s 
worth and will not be bored, which is far more serious 
to most people than the mere loss of a misplaced dollar 
or two. 

It might be possible for the phonograph companies to 
print untold thousands of such unpublished compositions, 
thus relegating to the public the task of selection. It 
might be possible to organize “continuous performance 
concerts” with timed programs such as are published by 
the continuous performance vaudeville shows: 2:30, rhap- 
sody, by Smithsky; 3:15, “Symphonic Insanity,” by Jonese- 
wicz; 3:45, “William's Goat,” by Hohenzollern, etc. By 
this system a good many pieces could be reeled off in a 
year—but would it do anybody any good? 

We may answer that by asking and answering another 
question: do any works of genius, or of real, positive merit, 
ever remain forever buried and lost to the world? Would 
an examination of the manuscripts of dead and gone com- 
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posers, American or otherwise, reveal hidden masterpieces 
whose loss would be a cause for real regret? 

The answer is, most emphatically: No! There has never 
been in reality and in fact a neglected composer. The 
amazing thing is not that composers have been the victims 
of neglect but that they have been so consistently over- 
rated and overpublished. The term is used advisedly, for 
one of the greatest of current fallacies is the belief that 
all of the works of a great composer must necessarily be 
great, or even good; and one of the most troublesome of 
things is the habit of publishers to trade on the worthless 
— of a well known name and to make capital of this 
misfit. 

Our ideas of the shameful or shameless neglect of the 
great composers of the past is grossly exaggerated. Senti- 
mentalists have centered upon tle great Schubert as a 
fitting subject for such pity (and in these days a collection 
would no doubt be made for his benefit and he would be 
the recipient of favors from some relief committee). That 
he was so greatly neglected, however, is a matter of rea- 
sonable doubt. I am in possession of the complete songs 
of Schubert, published by Littolf in three large volumes in 
about the year 1840, which was only a very few years 
after the songs were composed. Most of them have French 
translations and not a few of them English also. And, 
nine out of ten of them are worthless, uninspired works, 
works for which there never could have been a large sale. 
A few of them are great masterpieces—the world’s great- 
est masterpieces of song, perhaps—but hundreds of them 
would grace neither the parlor nor the concert hall. Schu- 
bert was one of the most genuinely inspired geniuses of 
all time. When he was inspired he was greatly inspired; 
at other times he just wrote, without any evidence of se- 
lective care at all. Of his symphonies but one is really 
great; of his chamber music hardly a single one; of his 
piano pieces and other works, very, very few. 

On the other hand, it is quite obvious that, materially, 
justice was not done him, and is very rarely doné any com- 
poser, great or otherwise. An immortal masterpiece is a 
very fair designation for some of these works. But who 
gets the benefit of this immortality, of this mastery? Al- 
most invariably the publisher and not the composer. Schu- 
bert’s early death would have precluded any great benefit 
to himself from the sale of his works even if they had 
been published on the royalty basis. But there are com- 
posers alive today who live in comparative poverty while 
some of their early successes have a steady sale throughout 
the civilized world from which neither they nor their 
families may ever hope to derive any benefit. This sort of 
injustice has become so flagrant in the field of art (where 
pictures bought by dealers for a few thousand francs were 
ey sold for a million) that the French Govern- 
ment has passed a law according to the artist a permanent 
interest in his work. 

But, although material justice was not done Schubert, 
and although means of guaranteeing such material justice 
(such as the royalty system, international copyright laws, 
the charge of a performance fee, etc.) are slow in forth- 
coming, yet there can scarcely be any question of neglect, 
either of Schubert or the moderns, either in Europe or 

(Continued on page 39) 
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FRANK BIBB 


“the very acme of jubilant pianism.” 
Victor Nelsson, Minneapolis Journal 








Two Sincers., 

Kathleen Hart Bibb might easily have sent “at homes” 
for her song recital at the Princess eatre yesterday after- 
noon, it was SO INTIMATE AND FRIENDLY. Of a 
MOST DIVERTING PROGRAMME, the French group was 
the most delightfully done, particularly “Les Gros Dindons,” 
by Chabrier, sung with piquant charm. 


Mrs. Bibb is fortunate in having the happy combination 
of BROTHER-IN-LAW, COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
IN FRANK BIBB, WHO ADDED HIS CLEAR TONE 


SYMPATHETIC SUPPORT AT THE PIANO. 


Mail, January 26, 1921, 


J. W. Henderson, in N. Y. Herald, Jan. 26 

A the Princess Theater yesterday Mme, Kathleen Hart 
Bibb, soprano, gave the first of two song recitals, in which 
she had the SUPPORT OF EXCELLENT ACCOMPANI 
MENTS played by Frank Bibb. She sang with much «charm 
of voice and manner French and other selections, including 
four Handelian airs arranged by Mr. Bibb. Her upper tones 
she produced much better than when she was heard here three 
years ago. The recital, as a whole, was delightful. The 
audience filled the theater.—New York Herald, January 26, 


AND 
ivening 


1921 
J. W. Henderson, in N. Y. Herald, Feb. 7 
Mme. Binn’s Sono Recirat. 
Mme. Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano, assisted at the piano 


by her husband, Frank Bibb, gave the second of two song 
recitals last night in the Princess Theatre. ae. 
It was a pleasure to again note this season Mrs. Bibb's 


y t in th e of her charming voice, and her feel- 
ne nad atyle ware in ROP ying with her music. MR. BIBB’'S 
SKILFUL ACCOMPANI ENTS WERE OF SUFFI. 
CIENT IMPORTANCE TO CALL THE _ RECITAL A 


INT ONE. THE THEATRE WAS FILLED,.—New 


C 
York Herald, February 7, 1921. 





TWO NEW YORK RECITALS, JAN. 25 and 
FEB. 6, at the Princess Theatre received 
recognition from the press as follows: — 


KATHLEEN HART BIBB 


“—-A young singer of individual charm 
and of an even rarer quality which is 
cheerfulness.” 

—New York Times 

















_T THE PRINCESS THEATRE LAST EVENING 
rHIS FRESH-VOICED YOUNG SOPRANO BROUGHT 
OUT ANOTHER PROGRAMME WHOSE INDIVIDUAL- 
ITY AND NOVELTY HAVE SCARCELY BEEN DUPLI- 
CATED THIS SEASON. 

Five different settings of Verlaine’s ‘“‘Mandoline” in one 
group made perhaps the most original feature, and the au- 
dience indicated a preference for the dainty music of Rey- 
naldo Hahn over even Debussy’s familiar version, 

Some Scandinavian songs, new to American listeners, 
proved most favorable to the singer's abilities, with emphasis 
on “Tennis at Trianon,” by Sibelius, and a lilting serenade 
of Peterson-Berger,. 

HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE, THE NIMBLE 
FINGERS OF FRANK BIBB DID MORE THAN THEIR 
SHARE OF EXCEEDINGLY ARTISTIC INTERPRETA- 
TIONS.—New York Evening Mail, February 7, 1921. 


Karuieen Bisp Gives InrerestinG Recitat. 
Kathleen Hart Bibb, well and favorably known locally, 
was heard in a programme of soprano songs at the Princess 
Theatre last night. Her list included several unfamiliar 

features.—New York American, February 7, 1921. 


Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano, presented an unusual pro- 
gram at a recital in the Princess Theatre last evening.— 
N. Y. Evening World.—-January 26, 197’. 

Karureen Biss AGain 

A second recital brought Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano, to the 
Princess Theatre last night. HER PROGRAMME WHICH 
HAD IN IT SOMETHING OF AN ARTISTIC PIQUANCY, 
brought in works new and old from various sources, It 
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commenced with James Hook’s “New Hours of Love,” four 
canzonettes, arranged by her accompanist, Frank Bibb, and 
ended with four songs by the late Edward Horsman, sung 
somewhat by way of memorial Five Scandinavian songs 
were excellently chosen; two airs from operas comiques by 
Thomas and Flotow were enticing. The oddest part of the 
program were the five settings made of Verlaine’s poem 
“*Mandoline,” by Gabriel Dupont, Reynaldo Hahn, Gabriel 
Faure, Claude Debussy and Mme. Poldowski. This was an 
experiment with a literary rather than a musical tie and it 
went the whole tone five times over to prove the inevitability 
of modern French construction. 

_ What has been said before concerning Mrs. Bibb's voice, 
its quality and style, is only to be repeated.—New York 
Evening Sun, February 7, 1921. 

Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano, gave a song recital at the 
Princess Theater yesterday afternoon. Frank Bibb acted as 
accompanist. Mrs. Bibb has a light voice, well trained and 
of agreeable timbre. She sang with taste a varied program, 
which ranged from airs by Handel to compositions by modern 
composers.—New York Tribune, January 26, 1921. 


Simultaneously in the Princess Theatre a recital was given 
by Kathleen Hart Bibb, who started her programme with four 
Handel airs arranged for concert use by Frank Bibb, who 
also accompanied her. Mrs. Bibb sang also numbers by 
Ropartz, Chabrier and Bourgault-Ducoudray, likewise Fevrier’s 
“Les Saisons.” er voice is of pleasant, light quality, 
neatly phrased. In her English songs Mrs. Bibb was partic- 
ularly successful and gave more than one encore for the 
benefit of her numerous hearers.—New York Sun, January 
26, 1921. (Gilbert Gabriel). 


_She interested her hearers in many rare songs.—New York 
Times, January 26, 1921. 

_Favorably known here for her charming art-—New York 
Evening Journal, January 26, 1921. 
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London, January 18, 1921.—On Seamning afternoon Moriz 
angen | made his first appearance in London since the 

ar, and he was greeted with tumultuous applause, which 
ke pt him bowing more and more profoundly to his friendly 
audience for some time, He chose Chopin’s early E minor 
concerto, into which he put so much charm and grace that 
his triumph was as pronounced as if he had performed 
me of those astounding feats of execution and technical 
tyrillis uncy the musical world has so long associated with the 
name of Rosenthal. The highest art is ever to conceal 
the art, and Rosenthal, with the British Symphony Or- 
chestra on Saturday afternoon at Kingsway Hall, was 
an artist of the highest class. Nothing seemed easier 
than to play those delicate, lyrical, vivacious passages and 
melodies of Chopin as Rosenthal played them. No kind 
of piano playing so clearly reveals the beauty of the com- 
poser’s work and calls less attention to the exertions of 
the performer. For that reason this kind of interpretation 
must forever rank as the greatest. When necessary Rosen- 
thal can swing the hammer of Thor with uncanny ease, 
but on this occasion he wielded nothing but the wand of a 
magician, And then his delighted hearers rose and cheered 
and stamped and shouted, till there was nothing for him 
to do but to play again and then again. I do not believe 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


‘A vwoice of natural beauty carefully 
schooled and skillfully used, . . . of 
good power and capable of effective 


dramatic expression,” 
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ROSENTHAL MAY VISIT AMERICA 


Famous Pianist Arouses Tumultuous Applause at First London Appearance Since the War—Recital to Follow—The British 
Symphony—Elgar Conducts His Own Cello Concerto, with Beatrice Harrison as Soloist—Edith 
Abraham in Recital 
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the concert could have finished if he had not consented to 
play a few extra numbers 
A Composer’s Memory. 

In the artists’ room after the concert he remembered 
me at once in spite of the lapse of eighteen years since 
we had met. He recalled certain octave passages in a com- 
position played on that occasion and said it was in F minor. 
Victor Benham, at one time a pupil of Rosenthal, remarked 
on Rosenthal’s extraordinary memory, and told him he 
ought to have been a composer. “I might lose my memory 
then”—said Rosenthal in that satirical manner for which 
he is famous—“like the composer who wrote three acts of 
his opera and then had to stop because his memory failed.” 

It has been found necessary to arrange for a recital in 
London. Rosenthal will consequently return to town from 
his provincial tour and play in Queen’s Hall on February 

, before he goes to Italy and Spain, and in all probability 
to America, if the law makers at Washington do not 
prohibit foreigners altogether, and if the prohibitionists 
have not put the rest of their fellow countrymen in jail. 
The times are out of joint, but, unlike Hamlet, I am not 
born to set them right. Hamlet lived before the era of 
tempo rubato and tempo di rago. 


MINUS THE SWEETNESS. 


The chief orchestral work performed by the British 
Symphony Orchestra on Saturday afternoon under the 
direction of Adrian Boult was Vaughan Williams “London” 
symphony, a work which reminds me of Milton’s line about 
“linked sweetness long drawn out,” all but the sweetness. 
Composers who court the ugly and flirt with the depraved 
have a much easier task than those who try to make beauti- 
ful music and express elevated sentiments. Patriotism ap- 
pears to cover a number of sins at present. I very much 
doubt if this same symphony would be tolerated if labeled 
“Vienna’”—Praterstrasse, Invaliden Haus, Central Markt- 
halle, Volksgarten, Circus Busch, and so on. And what 
a confession of impotence it is for the composer to tack 
descriptive tags on his fragmentary themes—‘“This is a 
house,” “This is a dog.” I refused to let my attention be 
deflected from the music by following a printed explana- 
tion, and the music itself suggested nothing that was like 
the London I know fairly well. have no patience with 
pictures that mean nothing at all if the descriptive cata- 
logue is absent, or with paintings which mean something 
else if the wrong labels are given to them by the confused 
observer. But, as Bentley truly said two centuries ago: 
“No book was ever written down by any but itself.” It is 
perhaps unnecessary for me to comment unfavorably on 
the work of a young, energetic, scholarly English composer 
whose “London” symphony has been performed several 
times of late in the metropolis with great applause. 


Tue Exrcar Certo Concerto. 


At the Queen’s Hall on the same Saturday afternoon 
a very large audience listened to Sir Henry J. Wood's 
orchestra give a very fine account of Bach’s Brandenburg 
concerto in G, Beethoven’s seventh symphony, and “Tod 
und Verklarung” by Richard Strauss. I was unable to 
hear more than the Bach concerto as I wanted to witness 
the reception given to Rosenthal at Kingsway Hall. I can 
bear testimony to the great overflow audience which filled 
every available inch on the platform itself. 

The novelty of the afternoon was the second London 
performance of Elgar’s cello concerto, with the composer 
conducting. It seems that the first performance of the 
work, which I duly reported some months ago, was not as 
well rehearsed as the composer would have liked it to be. 
Presumably this second performance was all that Sir 
Edward could wish, for both he and the soloist, Beatrice 

















Available Now and For Next Season 


MELVENA PASSMORE 


Repeats Her Boston Success As Lucia in Philadelphia 





Philadelphia but not to Boston. 





..... A performance of Lucia by the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company became arresting and distinctive by the discovery of a 
young singer named Melvena Passmore, who was instantly recog- 
nized as one of the few who today are competent to sing a coloratura 
role in an impressive and convincing way. 
A year ago the Boston newspapers, 
it appears, were of one voice in praising for the rounded purity and 
power of the upper tones of her extended range... .. 


The Christian Science Monitor, February 5, 
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MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


A recent photograph given to Clarence Lucas by the artist 
himself while in London last month. 


Harrison, were called to the platform many times at the 
close, as is the custom when composers are at hand to be 
called out. The Daily Telegraph speaks of the “reticent 
beauty,” “true Elgarian feeling,” “thoughts hinted at rather 
than laid bare,” “delicate subtleties of rhythm and nuance,” 
and ends by remarking that the symphonic poem by Strauss 
“sounded almost stodgy after the ethereal graces of Elgar's 
music.” It is to be inferred, therefore, that the Elgar cello 
concerto is unlike “Tod und Verklarung.” 

So far as I am concerned, the least enigmatical work 
of Elgar is the “Enigma Variations,” which I heard given 
under Richter’s direction, for the first time, in 1899. They 
are very fine without a doubt, although Elgar, like the 
Englishmen old Froissart described more than five cen- 
turies ago, “takes his pleasures sadly. ” Elgar was unknown 
to the London public in 1899, and the very enthusiastic ap- 
plause the “Enigma Variations” received at the Richter con- 
cert showed that the music had made a direct appeal and 
was understood. Would this cello concerto have succeeded 
under the same conditions? 


CrerTAINLy Not Frivo.ous. 


Edith Abraham gave a very intelligent and skillful per- 
formance of some all too familiar violin compositions in 
Wigmore Hall a few days ago, César Franck’s sonata 
in A, Brahms’ sonata in D minor, and Bach’s “Chaconne” 
for violin alone, made up a program which could hardly 
be called frivolous. In fact it was not even feminine, and 
I could not help recalling Sara Bernhardt as Hamlet and 
imagining some other charming actress as Macbeth. Edith 
Abraham acquitted herself of her self-appointed task very 
well indeed, but I suggest that charm and grace and senti- 
ment are not objectionable in a young woman. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 


Zarad Scores at Jackson, Mich. 


Jackson, Mich., January 10, 1921.—In her recent recital 
here at the First M. E. Church, Francesca Zarad scored 
a decided success, not alone with her lovely voice but also 
through her intelligent interpretations and agreeable per- 
sonality. The Citizen Patriot in its report gives the fol- 
lowing vivid description of the impression she made: “Pos- 
sessing a winsome, appealing personality as well as a rich, 
melodious soprano voice, Francesca Zarad, who appeared 
in recital at the First M. E. Church Thursday evening, 
under the auspices of the Choral Union, sang her way into 
the hearts of her listeners from the first note, thoroughly 
charming with her splendidly arranged program. Fran- 
cesca Zarad has a beautiful voice, of wide range, exqui- 
sitely sympathetic in quality, and her interpretations 
seemed to breathe the ideas of the composers. The singer’s 
notes were clear as a bell, sweet and musical, while the 
lower tones were as rich and full as a contralto. Miss 
Zarad’s dramatic powers lent zest to her interpretations, 
and her charming foreign mannerisms as she gave a synop- 
sis of several of her songs, especially those she sang in 
French, added much to the enjoyment of the program.’ 

Equally favorable was the report of the News, which 
said in part: “One of the most truly enjoyable concerts ever 
heard in this city was that given by Francesca Zarad, 
soprano.” J.B. 


Macbeth for Lindsborg Festival 

Although every effort was exerted during the past two 
years to secure Florence Macbeth for the Lindsborg Festi- 
val, it is only recently that success has attended the efforts 
of Bethany College promoters. On the occasion of the 
prima donna’s 1920 spring tour the management nearly 
succeeded, but train service would not permit. Then an 
aeroplane was requisitioned, but unfortunately a few 
days before the event the pilot met with serious injury 
when his machine crashed into a tree during a storm. This 
year, however, by booking the opera star months ahead of 
time, the long looked for visit is to be consummated on 
March 27, when at the special request of the management 
she is to sing the “Bell Song” from “Lakme” and the “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto,” the two numbers in which she 
won such success during the opera season. George Roberts, 
the accompanist, has been specially engaged for the occa- 
sion, 
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AKRON PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO MME, GALLI-CURCI 


Celebrated Singer Aceorded an Ovation—Lillian Eubank and 
Hulda Lashanska Please in Recitals—Notes 


Akron, Ohio, January 25, 1921--Akron probably never 
paid such a tribute to an artist as was accorded Galli- 
Curci, noted soprano, when she appeared, January 21, in 
the armory before an audience which filled the building 
to overflowing. The program contained many of the arias 
that are associated with the name of the artist. These were 
received with great enthusiasm. The English of Galli- 
Curci is remarkable. What a delight to hear her sing 
“Sweet and Low,” “I Cannot Sing the Old Songs,” “Love's 
Old Sweet Song,” “Ol' Car’lina” (which she added among 
others to her program), “Home, Sweet Home,” at the 
close, also an example of fine English. Nine encores were 
added to the twelve numbers on the program. The inimit- 
able “Clavelitos” of Valverde was repeated the second time 
the soprano turned her back to the audience and sang to 
the auditors on the stage. Twice she did this. Manuel 
Jerenguer contributed some excellent flute obligatos and 
also played two solos and an encore. The accompaniments 
of Homer Samuels were an important part of a most re- 
markable concert. 

LinttAN EuBANK PLEASES 

Lillian Eubank appeared at the Armory on January 16, 
under the auspices of the Music League of Akron, as a 
regular Sunday offering of the League. She moved the 
audience to a noisy friendliness. Miss Eubank made some 
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faithful friends at this fifth concert of the ie eed series. 
The accompaniments of Agnes Blafka were a equate. 


Hutpa LASHANSKA Dewicuts. 


A lovely soprano voice, beautiful in its quality and even 
i its range, and a personality of ingratiating charm won 
for Hulda Lashanska the approval of a large audience at 
Goodyear Theater, January 18, when she made her second 
appearance in Akron on the Tuesday Musical Club concert 
course. Her program was well balanced and all too short. 
It embraced songs by French, Italian, Russian and Ameri- 
can composers, all of which were interpreted with naive 
grace and delightful tonal purity. 


NorEs. 


The piano pupils of Estelle Musson gave a recital at the 
East Side studio January 20. A large audience attended 
the splendid recital. Mary Janes Weeks, Edith Litchfield 
and Janice Jones proved themselves especially artistic in the 
art of playing and deserve a great deal of credit for the 
success of the program. 

Akron teachers of music are conducting a music memory 
contest. It opened January 19 and will continue until late 
in April, The object of this contest is to induce people to 
familiarize themselves with the best music. Fifty members 
have been selected. Applicants must give the names of 
composition, composer and nationality, correctly spelled. If 
American composer the name must be in full and if foreign, 
the last name only. Any club or any group of people can 
enter. Theater orchestras, choir directors and organists 
may co-operate by laying special stress upon the list of 
selections published, R. M. C, 
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Thelma Given’s Southwestern Tour 


Thelma Given, the “Rhapsodist of the Violin,” has but 
lately returned from what may be truly described as a 
highly successful trip, in every sense of the word, through 
the Southwest. According to all the newspaper of that region, 
she was welcomed everywhere by very enthusiastic audi- 
ences. The notices themselves are splendid. Needless to 
say, the well known local manager who directed Miss 
Given’s tour in that part of the country was delighted with 
her success and drawing power, and the matter of an even 
more comprehensive next season’s-tour for her in this ter- 
ritory has already come up. 

Miss Given, herself, writes from the historic old Mission 
of San Francisco de la Espada, in San Antonio, and de- 
plores the fact that she is forced to rush away from such 
a charming spot to fill a date in Abilene. 

On January 28 Miss Given played in Washington, on the 
31st in Red Springs, N. C., and on February 8 she appeared 
in St. Louis for the Apollo Club, 


Ralph Cox’s Choruses Admired 

At a recent concert by the St. Cecilia Club of London, 
Ontario, four of Ralph Cox’s choruses for women’s voices 
were performed—“In Heather Time,” “The Shepherdess,” 
“Peggy” and “Out of the East.” The London Free Press, 
in commenting on the excellent singing of the club, refers 
to “One of the choral groups, consisting of a set of four 
charming numbers by Ralph Cox, an American composer 
whose melodies run all to the clover-scented sweetness of 
the pastoral world. The setting to ‘The Shepherdess’ was 
especially delightful.” 
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ALTHOUSE 


LEADING TENOR 


of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 








Assisted by 
RUDOLPH GRUEN, Accompanist 


—The Vancouver, B. C., Sun 


It is greatly to the credit of this 
organization that it is enterprising 
enough to bring an artist of metro- 
politan fame to Vancouver, and one 
who could so thoroughly gratify and 
delight an audience as did the cele- 
brated tenor, Mr. Paul Althouse. In 


Mr. Althouse’s singing there is a 
wonderful blending of power and 
sweetness, Many voices, sweet 


enough in the quieter passages, lose 
that quality in a effort 
which is so beautiful 
singing. Mr. Althouse’s voice is of 
extraordinary power and yet one 
found it capable’ of the very tender- 
est delicacy of tone. His good taste 
in phrasing and also his artistic dis- 
cretion in the use of light and shade_ 
were very much in evidence. The 
ovation he received was well merited. 

The Vancouver Sun, January 27, 
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Ansermet Makes Much of D’Indy’s 
“Saugefleurie” and Audience Is Delighted 


Other Programmed Numbers Also Please at Last Performance Before His Departure for Paris—Guest Conductors Display 
a Variety of Tastes—Other Concerts and Soloists 


Geneva, January 6, 1921.—Ernest Ansermet, the regular 
conductor of the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, is at 
present in Paris, conducting a “season” of the Ballet Russe, 
having gone thither after a “guest appearance” as con 
ductor of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, which is 
reported to have been a revelation to the Liverpoolians. 
During his absence various visiting leaders are bringing an 
element of variety into Geneva’s musical life. Before his 
departure, however, Ansermet conducted one more subscrip- 
tion concert which has not been recorded in these columns, 
and which deserves recording, if any concert does. 

On the program figured, among other things, Vincent 
d'Indy’s “Saugefleurie.” It was excellently played, and it 
was a joy to hear that in days gone by D'Indy could be 
melodic, for in this work there is more of the “Cantorum” 
and less of the “Schola,” a remark which cannot apply to 
many of his later compositions, in which the esprit of the 
Schola Cantorum is rampant. 

At the same concert the “Matin Pastoral,” by Jaques- 
Dalcroze, for soprano and orchestra, (Mme. Dalcroze ex- 
cellently rendering the difficult part for the voice), was a 
joy. It fairly sparkles with sunlight and shows Maitre 
Jaques at his best. The public received it enthusiastically 
and the composer, who was present, was heartily applaud 
ed, “La Demoiselle Elui” (Debussy), was also given a 
poetic rendering and a “concerto grosso” by Corelli was 
beautifully played by the orchestra under Ansermet’s ex- 
cellent direction, 

The first of the “guests” taking the place of Ansermet 
was Robert Denzler, of the Ztirich Opera, who directed 
the sixth subscription concert of the orchestra, After a 
masterly reading of the G minor concerto grosso of Han- 
del, the G minor symphony of Mozart, the “Beatrice and 
Benedict” overture of Berlioz, and the “Tristan” prelude 
and “Liebestod,” Denzler was repeatedly recalled and fully 
deserved it. Mme. Rose Féart added to the enjoyment of 
the occasion by singing, with her customary artistic per- 
fection, two poetic and beautiful songs by Gustave Doret, 
“La Vie Anteérieure,” by Duparc, and an aria from Gluck’s 
“Armide.” 

The sixth popular concert, following the subscription 
concert, was directed by Fernand Closset—a name to re- 
member, The ever regretted Bernhard Stavenhagen con- 
sidered him by far the best concertmaster he ever had un- 
der his direction. Closset’s great talent for, and facility 
in, conducting were again fully proven at this concert, and 
we have rarely heard so good a rendition of Chabrier’s 
“Espafia,” or of Lekeu’s “Fantaisie sur des airs Angevins.” 
His interpretation of Bach’s suite in D and D’Indy’s 
“Saugefleurie” were also most creditable, and the large 
audience manifested its pleasure by a salvo of applause 
after each piece. 

Closset also conducted the next popular symphony con- 
cert and—wonder of wonders—the immense Hall of the 
Reformation (where the pathetic League of Nations has 
been debating), was filled to overflowing three days after 
Christmas. The orchestral numbers were the “Magic 
Flute” overture, Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, and the 
preludes to “Lohengrin” and “Meistersinger,” all of which 
were most vigorously applauded. M. J. Soullier, a young 
tenor, was the soloist; he sang very meritoriously an air 
from Méhul’s “Joseph,” and Siegmund’s love song from 
the “Valkyrie,” in which, however, the requisite power and 
heroism were lacking. 

Of chamber music there has been our usual stint. The 
string quartet of the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, 
consisting of Messrs. Closset, Simon, Sottiaux and De 
Sanctis, leaders of the respective string sections, played 
an excellent quartet by Henri Gaguebin, the talented Swiss 
composer, and Debussy’s only string quartet—a truly fine 
performance, At the same concert, Mme. Bechard’s rich 
contralto voice could not hide the dry-as-dustness of 
Charles Bordes’ “Aux morts tristement nombreux,” but 
she was eminently successful in Debussy’s “Promenoir des 
deux amants.” 

Henri Gaguebin, mentioned above, recently gave a con- 
ference devoted to the life and work cf Albéric Magnard, 
followed by a performance of the late composer’s piano 
trio, which scored a merited success. More recently 
still, Mlle. M. Poulet, pianist, sister of Gaston Poulet, first 
violin of the Parisian String Quartet, Louis Ruyssen, cel- 
list in the quartet just mentioned, and Ernest Bauer, a 
rising young tenor, gave a joint concert. Ruyssen is an 


artist of the first water and is already famous in France, 
notwithstanding his excessive modesty. He played beau- 
tifully a rather dry sonata in A minor for cello and piano 
by Guy Ropartz, and an uneventful poem by René Doire, 
of which I failed to discover the raison d’étre. There was 
compensation in the melodious sonata, op. 19, by Rach- 
maninoff and in all these difficult works Ruyssen was 
splendidly seconded by Mlle. Poulet at the piano. She also 
played pieces by Le Guillard, Faure and Ravel in a de- 
lightful manner. M, Bauer sang successfully two extracts 
from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” a nocturne by Le 
Guillard, the very severely emotional “Nuit de Mai,” by 
Henri Breitenstein, a most interesting young Genevese 
composer who will be heard of, and “La Caravane,” by 
Chausson. The three artists were most cordially received 
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charm and unaffected manner 
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brought immediate response from the 
well filled hall. 
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and young Breitenstein, present in the hall, was heartily 
applauded. 

Finally Mme. Cella Delavrance, a highly talented pupil 
of Philipp, gave a piano recital in the Hall of the Con- 
servatoire, displaying remarkable virtuosity in works by 
Chopin, Schumann and Liszt. She will be heard of again. 


London String Quartet Returns in November 


The London String Quartet, which created such a favor- 
able impression here last fall, will return to America in 
November. The organization was here for a limited stay, 
as bookings abroad called for its return. During the few 
months it was in America the quartet visited a large num- 
ber of cities, everywhere delighting large audiences. This 
spring it will introduce several new works in London, in- 
cluding one by Fritz Kreisler. The Beethoven cycle will 
be repeated both in London and Edinburgh, 


Stopak and Patton in New Brunswick Concert 


Josef Stopak, the season’s new American violinist, who 
recently appeared in Baltimore with great success, and 
Fred Patton, baritone, whose name is rapidly becoming 
familiar everywhere that good music is given, are to ap- 
pear in New Brunswick on February 18 in a joint recital. 
Among Mr. Patton’s other engagements this month is one 
to appear in hee wet on February 28, when he sings 
for the Philadelphia Choral Society. The work to be per- 
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formed is “King Olaf.” On February 25 Mr. Stopak makes 
his first Washington appearance under the direction of T. 
Arthur Smith. sedciieinliaaimd 

Devries Advises “Our Mary” to Be Firm 


“Our Mary,” of late, has had all kinds of interviews in 
the daily papers throughout the country. In fact, she has 
made the front pages of the press more frequently than 
even the President-elect. In the January 29 issue of the 
Chicago American, Herman Devries, the well known writer 
and critic, gives some additional interesting facts about 
the newly appointed general director of the Chicago Opera 
Association, The article is herewith reproduced: 


Ten weeks of opera interspersed with concerts that crowded the 
calendar kept this column at capacity space, and, in consequence, 
our informal Saturday chats had to be deferred until the after- 
opera breathing time gave us opportunity to get our editorial sec- 
ond wind. 

Our first reappearance in this particular office should naturally 
be devoted to that topic of topics, our new opera director-in-chief, 
Miss Mary Garden. “ Let us begin, therefore, by wishing Miss 
Garden, in the name of The Chicago Evening American and this 
humble reviewer, the greatest success of her career, already crowned 
with the laurel of. eg We earnestly believe that her success 
in her new function wili be complete. Miss Garden has all the 
qualities the position requires. Beneath the much-advertised “tem- 
perament” there is a keen, far-seeing brain, immense power of de- 
cision, will, authority, generalship, command and a magnificent 
personality and magnetism. 

Carre SpLenpip EXxampce. 

Miss Garden has also profited, I am sure, by her years of ser- 
vice at the Theater National de l'Opera Comique in Paris, where 
she was a star under the direction of Albert Carre. Here was a 
pettera. a_model operatic director, whose methods, if followed out 
y Mary Garden, will bring discipline in the ranks of any wrangling 
opera company. 

{ had the honor of knowing M. Carre, since he was also my 
director at the Grand Cercle Tester of Aixles-Baines and at the 
Opera wy in Paris. When, in 1898, Carre was appointed 
director of the Paris Opera Comique he entered there as a gen- 
eralissimo, He was lord of the theater from the first hour of his 
authority. Not an artist but feared him, and though he was but 
forty-two years of age then he was already the autocrat. Behind 
their hands the artists would whisper: ‘Yes, yes; he is the great 
general now. But—he’ll not be retained. You watch!’ 

Rerainep His Power 

Everybody watched—and waited—but Carre remained. He is 
still the director, and he has made the Opera Comique one of the 
reatest theaters in the world. I repeat, with such an example 
Miss Garden will perhaps use the Carre tactics, and we think this 
will mean success. 

Apropos of directorial authority, here are a few examples of the 
justiied autocracy of some successful directors. 

Campo Casso, director of the Theater Royal de la Monnaie in 
Brussels, called his artists together one day for a first stage-business 
rehearsal of the opera “Quentin Durward,” score and libretto ready 
for a premiere production. 

“Now, then,” said Campo Casso, “I will show you your respec- 
tive places on the stage.” 

Upon hearing this Bevoyed, the great baritone, came forward and 
observed proudly: “You can give their places to my fellow artists, 
but as for me I am the beefsteak and they are only the potatoes. 
I always place myself in the center of the stage.” 

“My dear Devoyod,” answered Campo Casso, “you can go home, 
and as you are the steak you can burn yourself to a crisp for all I 
care. ut I will pay you your salary, and you will certainly not 
sing in this house any more this season.” 

Derizp Even Queen, 

Last year I spoke in these columns of the vital interest taken by 
the Queen Henriette of Belgium in operatic matters and singers. 
One day she asked Campo Casso to come into the royal box for a 
chat, and there she said to him: 

“My dear M, Campo Casso, Devoyod is so sad and lonely. Why 
won’t you let him sing this season? He is so anxious to work.” 
Campo Casso replied: “Your majesty, if Devoyod wants to work, 
ood. We just happen to be in need of some men to shovel coal 
us. He will be more than welcome, But he will not sing as 
long as I am director here. I regret, your majesty, not being able 
to please you, but this is positively my last word on the subject.” 

Rnd Devoyod did not sing. 

DiscipLinep By CARVALHO. 


Leon Carvalho was also a veritable autocrat. 

One day there was a rehearsal of “Le Roi d’Ys.” 
Leprestre, the tenor, said: “It is 4 o’clock, I’m leaving.’”’ Carvalho 
approached him. “Do you believe that you are any better than 
the ladies and gentlemen of the chorus? i regret that I must give 
you 9,000 francs every month for your ten performances, when 
these dear choristers receive only 180 francs a month. For me you 
are no better than they. And you will remain at this rehearsal, 
first, because I am the director here, and secondly, because I am a 
man,” he cried, shaking his fist under Leprestre’s nose. Carvalho 
was then seventy-one years ol 

Gounop Gets Resurr. 


Halanzier, director of the Grand Opera, used to say, “Louis XIV 
said, ‘L’etat, cest moi!’ and I say, ‘L’opera, c’est moi!’ ” 

It was Halanzier who administered a rebuff to Charles Gounod. 
They were rehearsing Gounod’s “Polyeucte,” and Halanzier offered 
some criticism to Lassalle, the baritone, who created the role of 
Severus, or Severe, as it is called in French. Gounod protested, 
saying: “But I told Lassalle to do it that way. I am Gounod, the 
composer of the opera, and you are only the director here.”” Upon 
which Halanzier answered, “You are Gounod, the composer, mem- 
ber of the Institute de France, Grand Cordon de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur, and I am only the director, as you say. Therefore, the direc- 
tor will show his authority. Ladies and gentlemen, the rehearsal of 
“Polyeucte” is over. Good-by, M. Gounod!” 

Miss Garpen Must Rute. 


I hope that Miss Garden will have this same power; that she will 
suppress the vagaries and whims of singers who believe themselves 
indispensable; that she will not allow them to dictate to her, to order 
their own conductor or to refuse to sing with certain artists on 
account of personal grievances or petty jealousies. Miss Garden 
should use the following device of Albert Carre: 

“I give orders. I don’t accept them.” 

And Mary will be firm!!! 


At 4 p. m. 
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FEBRUARY 7 


Dorothy Fox, Mezzo Soprano 
listened with keen delight to the very 


audience 


\ large 
interesting program which Dorothy Fox presented at the 
Times Square Theater on the afternoon of February 7. 
Dwight Fiske’s humorous “Three Songs of Fat People,” 
with the composer at the piano, together with five settings 
to verses from Robert Louis Stevenson's “A Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses,” without question made the hit of the after- 
noon. There also were some old French songs as well as 
everal selections by modern French composers, in which 
the mezzo-soprano did especially well. Miss Fox sings 


and made a decidedly favorable impression 
Earl Victor Prahl accompanied the singer 
for most of her selections 


with much style 
on her audience 


Dicie Howell, Soprano 


An audience which taxed the capacity of Aeolian Hall 
turned out to hear Dicie Howell for her recital on Febru- 
ary 7 and accorded her a reception that was as sincere as 
it was flattering The pertect clarity and purity of Miss 





Howell’s voice was a genuine delight, and the manifest 
musicianship with which she interpreted her widely catholic 
and attractively arranged program must have given pleas- 
ure to the most fastidious listener. She sang a group of 
the old masters, a group of Brahms, Schumann and Schu- 
bert, and two groups of modern songs. In her interpre- 
tations she achieved simplicity, fidelity, crispness of rhythm 
and clarity in the phrasing. There was much variety of 
tone color from the softest velvet to the brightest and most 
scintillating glitter, and there was a subtle lightness of 
magnetism, one might almost say good humor, that was 
altogether charming. A very effective recital! 


Marinus De Jong, Pianist 


Marinus De Jong, Belgian pianist, gave his initial recital 
in New York on Monday evening, February 7, in Aeolian 
Hall. He was greeted by a large number of Belgians, who 
evidently heard of his successes in his native country. To 
those not previously enlightened on the musical activities of 
this newcomer, it became evident almost from the begin- 
ning that a pianist and musician of much talent was dis- 
playing his powers. Technically, there seems nothing to 
exist which Mr. De Jong cannot master. His playing dis- 
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ETHEL LEGINS : 


“The Paderewski of woman pianists. 


” 


technical capacity that is unlimited.”—H. 


Richard Aldrich in the New York Times. 
“We know of 
pianist and interpreter.”—Philip Hale 
“Leginska is thrice gifted. 
Her playing g 


cago Daily Journal. 


HANS KINDLER: 


LER.’ 


expression.”—New York Sun, 


exquisite ’cello playing.” —Washington Times. 


audience, 
“Hans Kindler moved me deeply. 
as we say, ‘everything’,”—Pierre V. R. Key. 
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—Paul Morris in the New York Herald. 


“Leginska is an artist of distinction, a player of exceptional merit, a woman with a per- 
ception of the spirit of the composers she yes or that sometimes is uncanny. 
. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune. 


“Of the younger generation of che now before the public, Leginska ranks highest.” 


no pianist that can be classed with her. 
in the Boston Herald. 


She has mentality, temperament, superlative technical ability. 
glows with the divine fire that is akin to genius.” 


“I do not expect every other pianist to be an Olympian like Josef Hofmann, nor do I 
look forward to hearing duplicates of Elman or Heifetz, 
James Gibbons Huneker in the New York Times. 


“Hans (Kindler is a ‘cellist who has not only a fine technique, but unusual warmth of 


“Hans Kindler has essentially the breadth and command of the solo artist. 
mastery and virtuosity in execution, and also the appealing beauty of his tone, all displayed 


“Hans Kindler’s playing was a revelation. 


who recalled him again and again.”-—Pittsburgh Post. 
Here is a ‘cellist one must go far to excel. 
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closed temperament, excellent phrasing, a crisp and always 
reliable touch, and sincere musicianship. is program 
was made up of the prelude, choral and fugue, Franck; a 
group of four Russian numbers nant dry ye e impromptu, 
op. 54, No. 2, Glazounoff; “Complainte,” Balakireff ; etude 
(harpes eoliennes), op. 11, Liapounoff, and scherzo, Boro- 
dine (which latter number had to be repeated) ; “Appas- 
sionata” sonata, op. 57, Beethoven; “Poissons d'Or,” De- 
bussy ; prelude and burlesque, De Jong, as well as Chopin’s 
valse, op. 31, No. 1, and scherzo in B flat minor, op. 31. 


FEBRUARY 8 


Christine Burnham, Pianist 

On Tuesday afternoon, February 8, Christine Burnham, 
a pianist from Chicago, made her appearance at the Prin- 
cess Theater. Her program was varied in makeup, in- 
cluding numbers by Scarlatti-Tausig, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Grieg, Hofmann, Joseffy, Debussy, Blumenfeld, 
Arensky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff and Wagner- 
Liszt. 

Miss Burnham, although not technically proficient, was 
received with favor by the good sized audience. Her play- 
ing, in many respects, offered much of interest and she did 
have musical insight. 


Philadelphia Orchestra: Margaret Matzenauer, 
Soloist 


Mme. Matzenauer twinkled as the bright particular star 
of the Carnegie Hall concert conducted by Leopold Sto-. 
kowski—himself a luminary of no small degree of bril- 


liance. The diva sang Debussy’s “La Chevelure,” Duparc’s 
“L’Extase” and Brtinnhilde’s farewell from “Gotter- 
dammerung,” and encompassed the wide emotional and 


interpretative gap between French lyrics and weighty dra- 
matic measures of Wagner with the sure and distinguished 
art that always characterizes Mme. Matzenauer’s musical 
offerings. She was in glorious vocal estate, and the beauty 
of her tones was as apparent in the delicate manipulations 
of the Gallic style as in the voluminous requirements of 
the Teutonic mode. She scored a marked success and was 
féted royally by the auditors. 

Further French music was heard in the form of Chaus- 
son’s tuneful symphony and Berlioz’s cheery “Roman Car- 
nival,” both played by Stokowski and his men with lovely 
sound effects and exhilarating brilliancy of technic. Very 
profound musically and emotionally elevating, on the other 
hand, was the delivery of the funeral march from the last 
of the “Ring” operas. In the last named number Director 
Stokowski achieved his crowning triumph of the evening 
and he was acclaimed in a fashion to make him seem veri- 
tably the Young Siegfried of the baton. 


National Symphony Orchestra: Birgit Engell, 
Soloist 


The pair of concerts given February 8 and 9 at Carnegie 
Hall by the National Symphony Orchestra, Willem Mengel- 
berg conducting, produced Gustav Mahler's fourth symphony 
as a novelty. It has been played before in New York, both 
under the composer, as conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and by Mr. Damrosch, the latter’s date being 
November 6, 1904. Much pretty thematic invention is 
offset by curiously uninteresting side remarks of more or 
less unmusical nature, There is no doubt that the slow 
movement is of highest merit, for there is truly calm in 
most of it, of ideal orchestration. The curiosity of a solo 
voice (soprano, in this case) appearing in the last move- 
ment is hardly justified by the music or the infantile words, 
sung in German by Birgit Engell. It was beautiful work 
as far as the singer was concerned, her voice, clear, high 
and true, ringing out with youthful joyousness. An hour 
and ten mjnutes long, the symphony says little and takes 
too long to say it. 

The prelude and “Love Death” (“Tristan and Isolde”) 
followed, and the “condensed” thematic material and its 
performance was a joy, the orchestra men evidently enter- 
ing into the heaven born musical utterance with avidity. 
As to the last number, the prelude to “The Meistersingers,” 
the breadth and stern strength of this music, the humor- 
ous “cluckings” of the woodwind, and even the resonant 
ring of the wielder of the especially large cymbals, all were 
noted as parts of an interpretation individual with Con- 
ductor Mengelberg. It was a climax of utmost breadth 
and as such fully enjoyed by an audience of moderate size. 


Elizabeth Winston, Pianist 


In a program consisting of the Beethoven sonata in C, 
op. 2, No. 3, and compositions by Chopin, Debussy, Ravel, 
Rachmaninoff, Rosenthal, etc., Elizabeth Winston, a pianist 
from Washington, appeared in her debut recital at Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of February 8. Miss Winston 
showed interpretative ability, her technic was fluent, and 
she played with a pleasing touch. 


Harold Land and the Lyric Club 


Harold Land was vocal soloist at the concert of the 
Lyric Club of New York, Astor Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, February 8. This club, which sang everything from 
memory under the direction of Arthur Leonard, showed 
discrimination in engaging the young baritone, for he was 
a fine success in his songs by Gounod, Speaks, Margetson, 
McGill, Vanderpool (“The Want of You,” by Vanderpool) 
and Pinsuti. Following each. group of songs he had to 
add an encore, namely “The Lilac Tree” (Gartlan) and 
“L’'heure exquise” (Hahn.) Vocal quality of unusual 
sympathetic color, clean enunciation (there is never a 
doubt about what Land sings) and manly appearance are 
some of his characteristics. 


Euphony Society: Nina Morgana, Soloist 


Carl Hahn, conductor of the chorus of 100 voices of the 
New York Euphony Society, and Mrs. James J. Gormley, 
president, felt reason to be proud of the second private 
concert of this, the second season, given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, February 8. This was in part due to the 
excellent singing of the women’s chorus, which has good 
work as its record under Conductor Hahn; the singing of 
Nina Morgana, who was a popular favorite, and the capa- 
ble string orchestra. The chorus sang works by Elgar. 
Schubert, MacDowell, Beethoven and Gall, Grace Stras- 
burger singing a fine little solo in Gall’s “Nightingale and 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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MISS EDITH W. GRIFFING 
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MR. CARL LINDGREN 
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MR. GRAHAM REED 
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MRS. MABELLE FURBUSH 
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MR. GEORGE A. WEDGE 
Sight Reading and Harmony 
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Italian 2 


MR. FRANCIS MOORE 
Piano and Coaching 


MISS HELEN WOLVERTON 
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French 
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Coaching 
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The Education of a Singer 





Voice. Interpretation. Coaching in opera, oratorio and concert reper- 
toire. Piano. Sight reading and Analysis. Practice Lessons. Pupils’ 
Musicales. French. Italian. Lectures. Acting. 


All the work done with the assistant teachers is under Mr. Witherspoon’s 
personal supervision. He hears all the pupils of the studio at frequent 
intervals, 


jp 1100 


As all the time of Mr. Witherspoon and his staff is completely filled for 
this season, it is suggested that application be made now for lessons for 
the season of 1921-1922, beginning next September. New pupils will, 
however, be heard by Mr. Witherspoon this season by special appointment. 
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KNIGHT MacGREGOR, Baritone 
AEOLIAN HALL - - JANUARY 24th, 1921 


COC ee 


Another Successful Debut of a Witherspoon Singer 


MacGregor has a fine 


The New York Tribune, Jan. 25, 1921—Mr 


voice and shows evidences of excellent training, 


from his pleasing baritone 


The Evening Mail, Jan. 25, 1921— Aside 


voice, he has a personality of charm and versatility of mood. 


ACTA 


New York Herald, Jan. 25, 1921I— His voice is a high one of abundant 


New York American, Jan. 25, 1921— He is a manly and musicianly , 
His singing showed a knowledge of 


: : . , ; vower and pleasant quality. 
interpreter, whose readings are marked by intelligence and skill. I and plea l y 


style and dramatic feeling. 
debut. 





On the whole it was a promising 


MUL 


The Sun, Jan. 25, 1921— Mr. MacGregor has an elastic and genial! per- 
New York World, Jan. 25, 1921— Mr. MacGregor deserves a niche in 


sonality, perhaps best suited to such martial sentiments as those 
of Koeneman’s “When the King Went Forth to War” and Schu- 
mann’s “Freedom,” but still by no means alien to Wolf's “Zur 
Ruh” or Kennedy Russell's “Vale.” 





the gallery for his fine interpretative work. His ability to sing 
a song is the predominating feature of his art. He has, in addi 


tion, an agreeable stage presence. 
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Secretary, Miss Minnie Liplich, 44 West 86th St., New York 
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Mr. Witherspoon will teach at the Chicago Musical College this summer from June 27 to July 30 i 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA VISITS CHICAGO 


Emil Oberhoffer's Forces Make 


Much of Tschaikowsky’s G 
Rubinstein and Cortot Give Programs—Civic Student 


Minor Symphony—Rachmaninoff, Gluck and Zimbalist, 
Orchestra Changes Name—Lake View Musical 


Society's Annual Scholarship Contest—Arthur Kraft Loses Father. 


Chicago, UL, February 12, 1921—Always a welcome 
tor, the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and its illus- 

leader, Emil Oberhoffer, paid Chicago a visit on 
February 8 giving an afternoon and an eve- 
at Orchestra Hall, A visit from this sterling 


luesday 
ne concert 


organization is always of interest if only to show the 

tant progress made in practically every section. Con- 
uctor Oberhoffer has his forces well in hand at all times 
and his musicians follow his every whim to the second. 


lhe big number of the afternoon program was the seldom 
symphony of Tschaikowsky, and while not 
other works of this master, it proved of 
prelude to Ban- 
Wagner's “Tann- 
” all of which 


eard G minor 
is impre 
nterest 


ssive as 
The orchestra also played the 
“Sappho,” the Bacchanale from 


hauser,” and Svendsen’s “Carneval in Paris, 


met with the full approval of the listeners, who were not 
1s numerous as the occasion deserved. Perhaps this had 
ome reflection on the orchestra and its leader, who are 
usually greeted with full houses, as their work at this 
oncert was not up to their usual high standard. Myrna 
Sharlow, as soloist of the afternoon, sang the ballad of 
the “King of Thule,” “Jewel Song” from “Faust” and 
Micacla’s aria from “Carmen.” In splendid fettle, the 
ifted songstress won her admirers anew and_ scored 
heavily She was admirably supported by the orchestra 


n both 
By far the 


arias 

better program was that presented at the 
evening concert, which was offered in the superb fashion 
expected of Conductor Oberhoffer and his Minneapolis 
Orchestra. In the Brahms E minor symphony, Oberhoffer 
built up stupendous climaxes and disclosed himself one of 


the Brahms conductors of the land. Strauss’ “Death 
and Transfiguration” tone poem was notable for the 
clean-cut, beautifully finished reading given it. MacDow- 


ell’s D minor piano concerto was given with broad sweep 
and virility by the evening’s soloist, Augusta Cottlow, who 
is a pianist of unusual ability and power and who ranks 
among America’s best. Miss Cottlow’s unusual sense of 
rhythm, lovely tone and fine technic are chief essentials 
among her excellent pianistic qualifications and made her 
renditions of vital interest and charm. The orchestra 
furnished her most worthy accompaniments. Hers was 
as distinct as deserved. 

Minneapolis may well be proud of its orchestra and to 
have at its head a conductor of such efficiency and ability 
as Emil Oberhoffer. Visits of such worthy organizations 
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are always of interest and worth, and Chicago is big 
enough to pay homage to visiting orchestras as well as to 
its own sterling organization. 
NEUMANN PRESENTS RACHMANINOFF 
Nothing more need be said regarding the piano recital 
which Rachmaninoff gave at the Auditorium Theater last 
Sunday afternoon than that he played as Rachmaninoff 
always plays and held his large audience spellbound 
throughout a program made up as follows: the Bach- 
Busoni “Chaconne,” the Mozart sonata No, 9, Schumann’s 
“Papillons,” three Chopin numbers, Debussy’s “Children’s 
Corner,” and his own G minor and B flat major preludes. 
Before the listeners would be satisfied he had to respond 
to numerous encores after each group and at the close of 
his program and even then they did not want to let him 
go. Isa Rachmaninoff recital complete without the Rach- 
maninoff C sharp minor prelude? It does not seem to 
be so in the Windy City, as at every appearance of this 
piano giant there are loud acclaims for that ever popular 
prelude, which he finally is compelled to add. This 
occasion was no exception to the rule and as his last 
encore at the end of the program, he played it as only 
Rachmaninoff can, to the great delight of his innumerable 
admirers. The concert was under the direction of F. 
Wight Neumann. 
*GLuck-ZIMBALIST 


HAVE Crowpep House 


That name value is a great asset was once more evi- 
denced at Orchestra Hall Sunday afternoon, where a 
crowd that packed the hall and its stage to capacity came 
to listen to the program which Alma Gluck and her illus- 
trious husband, Efrem Zimbalist, gave there. Of Mme. 
Gluck one cannot truthfully say more than that she is a 
charming personality as well as an artist. As to her 
singing, it would be better to leave that unsaid, yet this 
seems to be a case where critic and public do not agree, 
for her listeners seemed to care not how she sang, and 
demanded more. The same is not true of Zimbalist, who 
afforded music lovers a rare treat with his magnificent 
renditions of the Corelli-David “Folies d’Espagne,” Glinka- 
Auer’s “The Lark” and Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” 
which were all this writer heard. He, too, was feted to 
the echo and deserved the applause accorded him. 

ArtHur RupinsteIn AMAZES 


With his amazing pianism, Arthur Rubinstein electrified 


a small audience at Kimball Hall, Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 8, when F. Wight Neuman presented him in 
recital. This reviewer was able to hear only the Bach- 


Tausig toccata and fugue and the Beethoven “Waldstein” 
sonata. These were sufficient, however, to show Mr. 
Rubinstein a pianist of remarkable facilities—one who de- 
mands and commands at will and who makes his renditions 
brilliant by his vigor, virility, virtuosity and power. Here 
is indeed a genius of the keyboard—one who will blaze his 
way to fame. 
Piano CLus Opens MEMBERSHIP TO PROFESSIONAL 
MUSICIANS 

At the suggestion of Karleton Hackett, the distinguished 
lecturer and critic of the Chicago Evening Post, the Piano 
Club of Chicago has opened its membership to all profes- 
sional musicians. The club has one-hundred and seventy 
members, representing eight different branches of the 
music industry, and Mr. Hackett suggested such a plan 
would ‘bring closer co-operation and better understanding 
between musician and manufacturer. 

Cortot In Benerit Concert 

For the benefit of the library of the Alliance Francaise, 
Alfred Cortot presented a program, with the assistance of 
Mrs. J. Mitchell Hoyt, soprano, in the ball room of the 
new Drake Hotel, Tuesday evening, February 8. 

Civic Stupent Orcuestra CHANGES NAME 

The Civic Music Association, co-operating with the 
Orchestra] Association announces that the name of the 
Civic Music Student Orchestra has been changed to the 
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Civic Orchestra of Chicago (for the development of 
Orchestral players). This change has seemed advisable 
owing to a misconception of the former title, the general 
impression being that the orchestra was composed only 
of music students. That impression is far from correct, 
as many of the members are capable musicians, and well 
beyond the “student” grade in so far as that word implies 
the mystery of the technic of their instruments. These are 

“students” only to the extent of acquiring the routine and 
discipline of a symphony orchestra. There is, however, a 

“Scholarship Group” for the development of especially 
talented ‘young musicians in the playing of instruments 
such as the oboe, clarinet, bassoon, viola and string bass, 
the study of which is not generally pursued. 

The Civic Orchestra of Chicago is the first step, on a 
large scale, which has been taken to make this country in- 
dependent of a foreign source of supply for trained and 
routined symphony players. Our young musicians can 
receive individual training in this country equal to, if not 
better, than that which can be obtained abroad, but up 
to the present, the opportunity of obtaining symphonic ex- 
perience has been denied them except in the efforts of a 
few of the larger schools of music. It is to give young 
players this opportunity under regular symphonic condi- 
tions that Frederick Stock and Eric DeLamarter are giving 
their tine, energy and interest, and that the Orchestral 


Association and the Civic Music Association are 
co-operating. 4 : 
That the orchestra is fulfilling its purpose is amply 


proven by the fact that during its first year of existence, 
it supplied a cellist to the Chicago Symphony, a French 
Horn player to the Minneapolis, a viola player to the 
Cleveland and a Bassoon player to the Philadelphia 
orchestras. The importance of this work merits support. 
The next concert will be given in Orchestra Hall on Feb- 
ruary 28. 
Mrs. Stutts Back 1n CuurcH Work AGAIN 

After having resigned her choir position ‘in Oak Park, 
tg to stay out of church work for a while, Monica 
Graham Stults, one of Chicago’s busiest sopranos, has been 
persuaded by Herbert Hyde to accept the position of soloist 
at St. Luke’s Church, Evanston. So after but two free 
Sundays, Mrs. Stults is “back in harness again,” as she 
puts it. 

Lake View Musica ANNUAL CONTEST 

The Lake View Musical Society's seventh annual 
scholarship contest will be open to all qualified music 
students of Cook County. The society offers four prizes 
of $100 each for piano, voice, violin and cello; and two 
second prizes of $50 each for piano and voice. Contestants 
must be under twenty-five years of age, instrumentalists at 
least fifteen years, and vocalists eighteen years old. No 
prize winners may compete the following season, and no 
contestant who has won a first prize will be eligible for 
another. A letter of application from the student, a letter 
of recommendation from the teacher with whom the appli- 
cant shall have studied the whole of the present school 
year will be required. Other requirements are as follows: 


Society's 


PIANO 
. First movement of a sonata, 2. Etudes——Chopin. Choice of 
*hoice of any one of op. 10, excepting 
Beethoven—op. 53, 57, 109, No. 3, 5, 6, 9. 

110, 111, Any one of op. 25, excepting 
Chopin—2 sonatas. No. 1, 4, 7, 9. 
Schumann—2 sonatas. 3. A fugue from the Well Tem- 
Brahms—F minor, pered Clavichord. 
MacDowell—op. 50, 45. Chromatic fantasia and fugue. 

4. A short piece of lyric and The taste of the player will 
romantic nature, be considered. 
VIOLIN 
1, Movement of a concerto. 2. Bach. 


Choice of 
Preludes and fugue No. 1, 
Sarabandee-double No. 2. 
Bouree-double No. 2, 
Ciaccona No, 4. 
Wieniawski polonaise No, 2. 
Wieniawski scherzo tarantelle. 
Saint-Saéns rondo capriccioso, 
Hubay— Zephyr. 
Sarasate—-Caprice basque. 
~Zapateado. 
Zigeunerweisen. 
of contestant. 


Choice of 
Mendelssohn—-No. 1. 
Wieniawski—No. 2. 
Lalo Spanish symphony. 
Tschaikowsky. 
Beethoven. 3 
Saint-Saéns—B minor. 


4. A showing taste 
VOICE 
Aria from a standard opera or oratorio, 
2. Two short songs—one classic and one modern, 
VIOLONCELLO 
2. Bach. 
Choice of 
Prelude G major sonata. 


short piece 


. First movement of a concerto. 
_ Choice of 
Saint-Saéns. 


Lalo. Bouree, C major sonata. 
Romberg. Sarabande, G major sonata. 
Herbert. 3. Pergolesi canzonetta, 
Servais — “‘Morceau de Con- _, Popper. 
cert,” op. 14. ito 
Boelmann variations sym- Chanson de la Villageoise 
phonique. Bruch—Kol Nidrei. 


The contests will be held at the Barnum Hall, 633 Fine 
Arts Building, as follows: Preliminary voice contest, 
Thursday, March 31, at 9 a. m.; preliminary piano contest, 
Thursday, March 31, at 1 p. m.; violin and violoncello con- 
test, Monday, April 4, at 1 p. m. ; final piano contest, Thurs- 
day, April 7, at 9 a. m. final voice contest, Thursday, 
April 7, at 1 p.m. A winners’ concert will be held at 
Fullerton Hall, April 18, at 2 p. m. An invitation is ex- 
tended to all interested. : : 

Those wishing to compete must file an application with 
the chairman of the committee, Lotta W. Poritz, 1507 
Maple avenue, Evanston, Ill, not later than March 28. 

TueoporE Harrison Stupio Notes. 


Frances Grund, artist pupil of Theodore Harrison, sang 
recently at Hinsdale, giving Brahms songs with viola 
played by Adolph Weidig. Miss Grund also substituted 
at the Second Presbyterian Church, Evanston, and sang 
for the Men’s Club of the Church of the Redeemer. 

Lee Borough sang at the Second Congregational Church, 
Oak Park, on Sunday. John Shenk, Lee Borough and 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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“TALES 
OF 
HOFFMAN” 


Her voice was 
clear and _ flute- 
like, possessing an 
elusive delicacy and 
sweetness of timbre 
that make her one of the 
foremost coloratura sopra- 
nos of the operatic stage.— 
Farnsworth Wright in the 
Chicago Herald - Examiner, 
Nov. 20, 1920. 


“LAKME” 


We found her execution in 
this climax of coloratura 
pyrotechnics flawlessly cor- 
rect from the lowest to the 
highest note, the staccati of 
steel-like finesse and the 
quality pure and smooth as 
it always is in this type of 
vocalism. Her intonation 
was a veritable tuning-fork of 
exactness.— Herman Devries 
in the Chicago Evening 
American, Jan. 14, 1921. 


“L7KLISIR DPAMORE” 


Florence Macbeth was an 
ideal Adina, an excellent 
comedienne, quick at 

catching the spirit of 
the performance and 
a lovely singer. 
Edward Moore in 
the Chicago Daily 
Journal, Dee. 
24, 1920. 


OPERATIC TRIUMPHS 


WITH 


CHIGAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 
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BOHEME” 
Florence Mac- 
beth as Mimi 
lived up to the high 


SEASON expectations brought 
1920-21 by her singing of other 


roles. She delineated a 
naive, unsophisticated and 
girl-like Mimi that one could ~ 
not help loving. — Farns- 
worth Wright in the Chicago 
Herald - Examiner, Nov. 
26, 1920. 


“BARBER OF SEVILLE” 
In the evening Rossini’s 
“Barber” was given a bril- 
liant performance with the 
same cast as before save that 
Miss Macbeth appeared as 
Rosina. She sang charmingly 
and after the Polonaise from 
“Mignon,” which she inter- 
polated in the lesson scene, 
had a real demonstration 
from the audience.—Karle- 
ton Hackett in the Chicago 
“vening Post, Dec. 27, 1920. 


“MIGNON” 


In her biggest moment she 
had the satisfaction of win- 
ning one of those nice long 
avalanches of applause for 
the thrill of which any 
opera singer would give 
ten years of phlegmatic 
existence.—Henriette 
Weber in the Chi- 
cago Journal of 
Commerce, Jan. 


22, 1921. 









































“RIGOLETTO” 


Florence Macbeth was hailed 
by breathless enthusiasts as 
the greatest of present day 
Gildas. . . . Ruth Miller 
in the Chicago Tribune, Nov. 
29, 1920. 
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As the Musical Courier goes to press news is 
received of the serious relapse of Enrico Caruso 
at his apartments in the Vanderbilt Hotel. 
Physicians were summoned Tuesday night and 
two priests called in to administer the last sacra- 
ments. Wednesday morning his condition was 
said to be improved, but the celebrated tenor’s 
life was still in grave danger. This news will be 
received with universal regret by his host of 
friends and admirers in all parts of the world. 


Why do singers on the concert platform so often 
assume a pleading, penitential attitude with hands 
clasped despairingly and stretched out before them 
in agonized supplication? The posture is awkward, 
unnatural, meaningless and stupid. It was noted 
with pleasure that Matzenauer at her recent ap- 
pearances with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra gave a sterling interpretation of the Stransky 
songs, of Oberon and of “The Dusk of the Gods” 
without the aid of any such affectation. Other 
singers might do well to follow her example. 


= © — 


The story that the two aged daughters of Robert 
Schumann are living in penury in Switzerland will 
not down. It appeared last year, but in November 
was emphatically denied by London papers, which 
stated that, on the contrary, the sisters had recently 
presented some manuscripts of their father to the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. Now, however, appeals 
are again being made in this country for aid for them. 
The Musicat- Courter will investigate the matter, 
and if it turns out that they really are in want, will 
be glad to lend its aid in assisting to relieve them. 
Their father’s legacy to the whole world was cer- 
tainly valuable enough to merit that his daughters 
should not be left to suffer in their old age. 
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A writer in the New York Herald remarks that 
Miss Farrar, “with the capable assistance of the 
new-found Mr. Gigli and of the time-honored Mr. 
Scotti, has given ‘Tosca’ a new lease of life.” 
That sounds as if “Tosca” were dying, and the sad 
news will surely come with a shock of very real 
astonishment and concern to the “few” lovers of 
Mr. Puccini in this United States. Of course, we 
all know that Puccini takes delight in killing off 
his heroes and heroines ; he kills off Tosca and both 
of her lovers, he kills off Mimi and he kills off 
Cio-Cio-San, otherwise known as Madame Butter- 
fly. But in killing Tosca he does not kill “Tosca,” 
which is quite another matter, nor would funeral 
rites be in order even if Miss Farrar were not 
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handing around leases with more generosity than 
the average New York landlord. 
Oo 


It is understood that the directors of the St. 
Louis Orchestra, before making their choice of 
anyone to succeed the late Max Zach, intend to in- 
vite a number of prominent conductors to visit 
their city and lead a pair of concerts as guest. 
Among those with whom negotiations for guest 
appearances are pending, the names of Rudolph 
Ganz, Samuel Gardner, Henry Hadley, Georges 
Longy and Theodore Spiering—to list them alpha- 
betically—are mentioned. Any one of these would 
make a most acceptable leader and there are a num- 
ber of others who might be added to the list. 

OS 

Were we a member of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, and, in some way, failed to have a rumor 
started to the effect that we had been engaged for 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for next season, 
we should feel very lonely and perhaps insulted. 
Up to date it has been quietly and secretly whis- 
pered in our ears, with much putting of the fore- 
finger to the lips and great expression of “S-h-h!” 
that the following members of the former will 
appear with the latter next season: Schipa, Ruffo, 
Muratore, Raisa, Galeffi. This list will be kept in 
type and additions made to it week by week as the 
rumors grow. 

i 

Josephus, the Hebrew historian, would have to 
moderate his language considerably if he returned 
to earth and began to describe the musical instru- 
ments of a poor little town like New York. How 


‘immensely wealthy Solomon’s kingdom must have 


been! Josephus writes that “this mighty prince 
made two hundred thousand trumpets, according to 
the institution of Moses, besides four hundred thou- 
sand musical instruments, as harps, psalteries, and 
the like, which were made of a mixed metal betwixt 
gold and silver, to accompany the voices. We doubt 
if one fourteen carat harp could be found in New 


York. 
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Dr. John Dill Robertson, Chicago’s health com- 
missioner and anti-fat campaigner, is quoted by the 
Daily News as declaring that all exercise should be 
taken with music, and should be slow and rhythmic. 
“It’s too bad we can’t have music all the time,” says 
Dr. Robertson. “I hope some day we shall see, or 
rather hear, music in our cars, in our streets, in our 
stores, in our homes—everywhere, in fact.” To all 
of which every musician must most heartily agree, 
though some may well feel that it is a bit of an 
exaggeration to claim that music will make people 
grow thin, and others will call attention to the 
doctor’s middle name as a more effective remedy. 
No. wonder he is an enemy of fat! 


nO 


it must give Professor Otokar Sevecik, the distin- 
guished yiolin teacher who is now conducting a 
master class at-the Ithaca Conservatory, a great deal 
of satisfaction*to have the value of his instruction 
demonstrated in so brilliant a way as has been done 
by Erika Morini, the young violinist who has made 
so distinct. an impression in her two appearances in 
New York. Miss Morini began her studies with 
her father and Ondricek, but went to Professor 
Sevcik when only seven years old, taking private 
lessons at first, entering his Mesiterschule at the 
Vienna Academy at the age of ten, and, after three 
years there, continuing to take private lessons for 
three years more, making eight years under his 
guidance in all. She began concertizing at such an 
early age that the Austrian Government required 
Professor Sevcik to make periodical reports in per- 
son, to prove that she was not being overworked. 


———_@- -—— - 


SCHOOL MUSIC CONTEST 

‘The All-Michigan Second Annual High School 
Music Contest, to be held May 19 and 20, is 
announced by the Central Michigan Normal School 
and deserves wide publicity because of its object, 
which is the hope “of arousing a keener interest 
in music and a finer appreciation of its artistic 
rendition among High School students,” and because 
of certain unusual features. In the first place, 
although small prizes are awarded for individual 
merit, it is essentially a contest between schools. 
Contests include songs for mixed double quartet, 
girls’ double trio, male quartet, ten-piece orchestra, 
vocal, piano and violin solos, with the excellent pro- 
vision that schools entering the piano, violin or 
orchestra events must be represented in as. many 
events tx ty subi aueliodl. Te in & ply that these 
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is not also a prize for the best original choral com- 
position written by a high school student and 
executed by the school chorus. 

——-~<@—-—— 


FAKES AND FAKERS 








THE AND So- 
CIETY has several vacancies; co-operative 
and endowed to assist SINGERS to pro- 
fessional career; voices trained from be- 
ginning to artistic finish; by appointment 
only. 





Address 














Thus reads an advertisement in a daily news- 
paper; and the ambitious, impecunious and strug- 
gling student, seeing in all of this only the word 
“endowed,” thinks he has lit upon one of those 
aids to the musical career, supported by wealthy 
and benevolent philanthropists, which exist only in 
their own anxious and hopeful minds. 

And when they get there what do they find? A 
gentleman with a smooth and oily tongue and a 
foreign accent, who is only too anxious to cooperate 
with them in the deft removal of certain sizable 
sums—cash in advance—from their pockets to his 
own. ‘There is no operation more painful than this 
sort of cooperation. The operating table of the 
vivisectionist is a bed of roses compared to it. 

Let students, struggling and otherwise, poor and 
rich—and especially the rich—beware of all such 
“endowed” schemes. There are plenty of reputable 
teachers who will be glad to smooth the path of 
any deserving talent and who do not confound 
themselves with promises of a position in six months, 
and the Metropolitan in a year and a half. Cave 


canem! 
HG 
DE RESZKE’S BIRTHDAY 

On January 14 Jean de Reszke celebrated his 
seventy-first birthday at Nice, France, where, at his 
beautiful Villa Vergemere, he is busy with a class 
of about twenty promising young singers. Only a 
few weeks ago he wrote the Musica Courier 
staff that he was happy to have among his students 
several young Americans with voices of unusual 
beauty. One of them, Harold Hurlbut, writes to 
tell of an, interesting incident of the birthday: “The 
great master,” says he, “is still singing in a phe- 
nomenal manner. Yesterday—his birthday—he sang 
for Johnstone Douglas, his accompanist, and me, 
absolutely astounding us with the virility, clarity, 
power and sweetness of his voice. He hurled forth 
high B flats and B naturals in a glorious way, sang 
pianissimo, delighted us with parts of “The Hugue- 
nots’ and other operas, ending his performance with 
a great high C. Whoever says he could not sing 
a C is a prevaricator! He keeps in perfect condi- 
tion, looks not a day over sixty, and sings like a man 
of forty-five. To hear him at seventy-one singing 
‘Lohengrin’ or ‘Tristan’ is something never to be 
forgotten.” 

Jean de Reszke had the uncommon good sense— 
so rare in singers—to retire sixteen years ago, still 
in the plenitude of his poware: May he continue 
to live long and prosper! 


STADIUM CONCERTS 

Are there to be Stadium Concerts this summer, 
now that the amalgamation of the Philharmonic and 
National Symphony orchestras is announced for 
the end of the season. Adolph Lewisohn, a firm 
believer in the uplift of the people through the 
medium of good music, has regarded these concerts 
in the Lewisohn Stadium as one of the most impor- 
tant of his many philanthropies in the field of art. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Lewisohn will 
help to continue the existence of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra so that the summer concerts may 
again this year minister to the many thousands who 
have enjoyed and profited by them in the past. He 
is, in a sense, the “father” of the National 
Symphony Orchestra. Few know how liberally he 
has given toward the support not only of the Sta- 
dium Concerts but those of the regular season. 
Highly interesting as the latter have been, it is, 
without doubt the summer concerts that bring the 
greatest joy to the greatest number—those who love 
good music but cannot afford to hear it at winter 
prices—and we feel that Mr. Lewisohn, appreciating 
this, will show his practical philanthropy again this 
year. No one has been more generous than he in, . 
polging the advancement of the cause of good music 
in New York. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Huneker, Friend of Art 

One of the best friends of the other arts, and 
a passionately devoted and loving chum of music, 
was James G. Huneker, whose sad passing leaves 
a cloud that will not be dissipated soon for those 
circles that read writings on books, plays, poems, 
and music. Particularly in the tonal field, he shared 
with Henry T. Finck the distinction of being a 
critic who had broken away from the dull and dry 
manner of ordinary musical reviewing, who had 
original ideas and convictions, and who had the 
courage to express them even if they differed from 
those of the crowd and of other critical commenta- 
tors. He accepted nothing as oracular, nothing as 
incontestable, nothing as great, simply because time 
or tradition proclaimed it so; and also he disparaged 
nothing, rejected nothing, ridiculed nothing, simply 
because it was new. He examined everything for 
himself and passed it through the crucible of a 
peculiarly open, receptive, and understanding mind. 
Then he wrote about it, and how brilliantly, pun- 
gently, entertainingly he did write! He had no delib- 
erate critical creed, or method, or mission. He 
wrote principally because he liked to write, and not 
because he tried to be instructive, or even stimula- 
tive or suggestive. The only thing he did do 
undeniably in his writing was to be entertaining. 
He liked to write, as we have said, and he always 
wrote well, but he wrote best about the things he 
liked most. He was a_ rhapsodical and princely 
panegyrist, but a very chary and still-voiced detrac- 
tor. He adored to praise. He criticized adversely 
when he could not avoid it in the daily press, but his 
books are only about the things and persons he liked 
and admired. Nevertheless he could deliver a 
deserved sharp rap occasionally at some dead classic 
or classicist. Long ago Ernest Newman wrote in his 
“Musical Motley :” 

There are many solemn gentlemen who would not alter 
a note of Bach or Beethoven even if it hurt them. 

It would really do us good for a genuine (critical) 
iconoclast to arise among us—one who would break the 
graven images impartially and rationally, because he 
thought graven images bad for our souls. It is really less 
difficult to see a modern composer as he really is than to 
see a classic as he really is; the classic comes to us in 
such a cloud of transmitted adoration that none of us, do 
what we will, can turn the same critical —a_ upon 
him that we do upon Strauss and Debussy. , 

Gott in Himmel, how dull Bach sometimes is! Yet let 
any one show me, if he can, the book in, which Bach’s 
occasional faults of dullness and overstatement are frankly 
laid bare. We (the critics) do not perjure ourselves, | 
hope, but we maintain a judicious silence; we may tell 
the truth and nothing but the truth, but we do not see any 
pressing necessity to tell the whole truth. In the classics 
we tolerantly accept the faults as so much inevitable grit 
in a dish of generally fine strawberries. Against the mod- 
erns we are too inclined to count only their misses; for 
the classics we count only their hits. 

But professional criticism should not be an affair of 
politeness but of ideal justice. It should not condone a 
failing in the aged that it chastises in the young. etn 

The distinction perhaps does credit to our chivalry. The 
classics are old, and we instinctively extend to them the 
kindly tolerance we always extend to the failings of age. 

Huneker was the kind of music writer—not 
critic—Ernest Newman had in mind. 


What Huneker Did and Thought 


We read many obituaries of Huneker and they 
were all highly laudatory, as they should be. In 
telling the facts of his life, however, they left out 
some very important and essential details. The New 
York daily papers, with their usual grace, courtesy, 
and truthfulness, omitted to mention the fact that 
when Huneker first came to New York to begin his 
career as a writer, Mare A. Blumenberg, then editor 
of the Musicat Courter, gave the young man his 
start in journalism by employing him on this paper, 
and he remained with it from 1887 to 1902—fifteen 
years. His activity as a music critic on the daily 
papers was confined to a very limited period when 
he was connected with the short-lived New York 
Recorder and the Sun (during which time he served 
as associate editor on the MusicaL Courter) and 
to his work on the New York Times, World, and 
Philadelphia Press, all of them positions which he 
held many years after leaving the Musicar 
Courter. On pages 18 to 23, Vol. II, of his auto- 
biographical “Steeplejack,” Huneker tells of his 
labors on. the Mustcat Courier, and of the inten- 
sive training and experience he received on this 
paper. 

When we remarked that none of the obituaries 
mentioned Huneker’s connection with the MusicaL 
Courier we overlooked the fact that the Sun men- 


tioned it by saying that in 1895 he wrote “a column 
or two” in these pages, under the title of “Racon- 
teur.” The truth is that Huneker wrote the 
“Raconteur” in the Musicat Courzer for fifteen 
years, that it was not a column or two, but a page 
or two every week (and sometimes three) and that 
those contributions gave him his early national and 
international reputation. He covered all the arts 
in his ‘““Raconteur,” and even wrote short stories for 
the department. 

In was in the Musicat Courter that the serial 
articles were first published which Huneker after- 
ward put out in book form, under the name of 
“Chopin: The Man and His Music.” It was in the 
Musica Courter that a large majority of the 
essays and articles were first published which later 
made up MHuneker’s volumes, “Melomaniacs,” 
“Overtones,” “Iconoclasts,” “Franz Liszt,” “Ivory, 
Apes, and Peacocks,” “Visionaries,” “Egoists,” etc. 
The title “Melomaniacs” was derived from the nom 
de plume which Huneker employed over his articles 

1 Town Topics, for which he wrote many years, 
and while he was connected with the MusicaL 
CouRIER. 

The foregoing facts are set down as a matter of 
correct record and because the Musicat Courier 
is proud of its association with James Huneker. 

When he first came to the Musicat Courter he 
worked for several months for nothing, but before 
he left this paper he was the highest paid musical 
writer in the world. He did not accumulate much 
money after his severance from the Musicau 
Courier. He complained frequently of the poor 
salaries received by critics on the daily papers. He 
once informed us that he considered his books 
“futile” because there was no profit in them for 
him. We pointed out to him he was a writers’ 
writer, just as there are pianists’ pianists, and he 
agreed with us. 

He told us that he always was proud of the fact 
that he never had accepted presents from artists, 
like some of the critics, never had been a regular 
guest at their dinner tables, never had accepted 
literary jobs from them or from orchestras in the 
form of song translations, program and other anno- 
tations, and press work; he told.us that he did not 
believe that critics should lecture; that he consid- 
ered Philip Hale the best critic in America; that he 
left music criticism because it sickened him with its 
endless repetition, and he returned to it after staying 
away from concerts and opera for years, because he 
had to make his living; that he regarded himself as 
a poor pianist but an excellent teacher; that he had 
formed his friendships with George Moore, Maeter- 
linck, Shaw, Wilde. Beerbohm, through his articles 
in the Musrcat Courier, which brought about cor- 
respondence with those writers. 

Huneker was beloved by all his associates on the 
Musica Courter, for he never lost his temper, 
never envied anyone or interfered with them, never 
asked his subordinates to do anything that he could 
do himself, and never said or set down a word in 
malice. The Musica, Courter mourns, 


Distinction and Discord 

“How many were at the dinner given here last 
evening to Hugo Riesenfeld, of the Rialto Theater ?” 
we asked the head waiter at Delmonico’s café on 
Wednesday of last week. “There were,” he an- 
swered, “about 220; ninety guests and 130 musi- 
cians. 

The Dry Cleaning of Art 

The Literary Review publishes an interesting 
article by Kenneth Burke on John Stephen Flynn’s 
new book, “The Influence of Puritanism,” a volume 
which defends those persons who have too much 
goodness in them and therefore try to force some 
of it upon the unwilling rest of us. 

Mr. Flynn conducts a historical research in the 
course of which he undertakes to show that Purit- 
anism was responsible forthe victory of the Com- 
mons over the English Lords and the King. Dowden 
said, “If Puritanism did not fashion an Apollo with 
the bow, or a Venus with the apple, it fashioned 
virile Englishmen” for every rebellion in the di- 
rection of greater freedom, for the abolition of 
slavery in America, the renunciation by England of 
the opium traffic in China. It is a matter of won- 
der that Mr. Flynn does not put to the credit of 
Puritanism also the ancient greatness of Rome and 
Greece, the discovery of the principle of vity, 
the building of the pyramids, the Brooklyn Bridge, 
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and the Alhambra, the invention of wireless teleg- 
raphy, the gasolene engine, and the incandescent 
light. In fact, if the truth were only known, Puri- 
tanism doubtless was responsible for the creation 
of the universe. 

Most of us who think for ourselves and are im- 
pervious to the influence of overpure purists, fanat- 
ical reformers and wooden-minded pedants, long ago 
agreed that Puritanism is an enemy to art, but Mr. 
Flynn asserts the contrary, and declares that it is 
a friend. Puritanism a friend to the arts! The 
blue-nosed and black-coated uplifter a friend to a 
play by Oscar Wilde! ‘The tract-writer and ser- 
monizer a propagandist for the poems of Swin- 
burne! Melody supplanting the Presbyterian hymn 
horrors! Rockefeller becoming a collector of Re- 
noirs and Cézannes! Prohibition recommending 
Pilsener! Darkness mingling with light, bigotry 
with Bohemianism, intolerance with imagination! 

Puritanism insures “safe” government, is an 
other Flynn belief, and leads to moderation in 
politics and a reasonable spirit in religion. Mr. 
Burke points out rightly that a “safe” government 
usually is attained at the expense of everything else 
and must necessarily think a dead art safe, for a 
live art is disruptive. Puritanism throttles all that 
is dangerous to the great commonwealth, because 
it is the religion of good government. If art is 
dangerous to the commonwealth, it must be sacri- 
ficed—and, of course, and unfortunately, art often 
is dangerous to the commonwealth. 

Art stimulates and develops ideas. It creates 
individuals and individual progress. It disintegrates 
the mob mind, crowd thought, herd dogma, mass 
opinion, It perpetuates beauty and fastidiousness. 
For all these reasons, therefore, down with art. 

If Puritanism is moral and healthy, then naturally 
art is dissolute and sick. Art should be proceeded 
against antiseptically and artists should be crucified. 

Hearken to Burke: “A nation which restrains its 
artists is a vigorous nation capable of acquiring 
whole continents, of imprisoning entire peoples, of 
thriving at the expense of a muititude of other 
nations... . As to the artists, they will get on 
somehow. It has been noted before that where 
there is financial splendor there also are artists. 
Yes, even highly uncommercial artists. And if sup- 
pression can stop them from saying what they want 
to say, then it wasn’t worth saying.” 

American art, which barely has left the imitative 
stage and emancipated itself from the blight of intel 
lectual sterility, is in danger of being swept back- 
ward by this engulfing wave of misguided Puritan 
ism. It is a flood that should be fought by all free 
souls. It should be recognized as a logical but 
devastating post-war symptom, a too assertive re- 
action from the murderous impulse. It is a direct 
result of training the masses to think and act as a 
unit. It is the outcome of the idealization of 
physical power and mechanical achievement. It is 
the new Kultur of the hitherto silent and obedient 
millions who went to war, were celebrated as the 
heroic superiors of all the other men in the world, 
and now are being made to believe that they have a 
right to express themselves by demanding what the 
Puritans would wish them to have. 

These millions are irresistible in their bulked 
strength. They have made democracy safe. Now, 
under the sinister guidance of the Puritans, they 
will not be allowed to rest until they have succeeded 
in enthroning commonplaceness as king. 

Then will art and the great unwashed become 
dry-cleaned at about the same time. 


© 


Variationettes 

Paderewski is here and vows that he has closed 
the piano forever. When he reopens it he will say 
either that he could not resist the importunities of 
his friends and admirers, or else that the call of 
the keys was too strong to be denied. 

Le 

Somebody has computed that ten concert vio 
linists are to appear in New York this week. 
Probably the other ninety are on tour. 

nme, 

“Parsifal” is to be given at the Metropolitan on 
Washington’s Birthday. We always had looked 
upon that day as an occasion for rejoicing. 

ene 

By the way, perhaps psychoanalysis would reveal 
what Parsifal-Sembach really thinks in the garden 
scene, with Kundry-Matzenauer. 

Rene 

Willy—“I wonder if sleeping sickness is as 
dangerous as they say.” 

Nilly (drily)—“You ought to know; you've had 
it at the Opera all winter.” 

LeonarD LresLinc. 
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TRUE TALK 


What Frank W. Healy said to a representative 
of the Musicat Courter recently as to the necessity 
of national advertising for the concert artist is more 
than confirmed by the following strong letter from 
Ben Franklin, of Albany, N. Y., another well- 
known manager. The thing has been confirmed by 
observation dozens of times, but it is well to have 
it confirmed also by men who are actively engaged 
in making musical careers, men who have managed 
many of the great and successful artists who have 
ioured America from coast to coast in recent years. 
Mr. Franklin’s letter is as follows: 

{ was much interested in your interview with Frank W. 
Healy, the well known Pacific Coast concert manager, as 
published in the Musica. Courter of February 3. In this 
interview Mr. Healy tells some real facts, facts with which 
every local concert manager is familiar, and no one is better 
qualified to do this than friend Healy. was also very 
much interested in your editorial mention on “false econ- 
omy” as published in your issue of January 20, as it cer- 
tainly hit the nail on the head, and did it squarely, Why an 
artist, or an artist’s manager, has an idea that he can create 
a demand for his or her services without advertising, pub- 
licity, propaganda, etc., is more than I can understand, 
and the results prove that it cannot be done. Any local 
manager of ability will take a cuance on presenting an 
artist of known ability, who has been properly advertised, 
and the chances are that the local manager, under these 
conditions, will get out a mighty good audience for the oc- 
casion. But those who would take a chance on presenting 
an artist whe has not had publicity, propaganda, etc., all of 
which is advertising, are entitled to the failure that would 
most certainly be theirs. : 

No business house would attempt to do business without 
advertising, creating demand, etc., and I cannot understand 
how an artist can even think that he or she can do so, and 
the sooner they get away from that idea the better will it 
be for all parties concerned, Almost as bad as not adver- 
tising is the “over advertised” artist, or attraction, This 
season we have had this sort of stuff in greater abundance 
than ever before. Nearly every one of the new. violinists 
who have been presented has been advertised as _ the 
“world’s greatest” and not one of them has lived up to the 
reputation; indeed, some of them have been lamentable 
failures 

As every local manager knows, it is nothing unusual 
nowadays to be asked one thousand dollars (or more) for 
the appearance of an artist in this city, and frequently this 
is asked without any consideration being given to the fact 
that the artist has not been long enough in this country 
to establish a reputation even in the metropolis, nor to the 
fact that it takes quite some time for such reputation to 
permeate cities one hundred miles and further from New 
York. The price is nonchalantly asked, and sometimes 
offense is taken because the price is questioned. How 
much better it would be to ask a reasonable price for first 
appearance, and then if success is such that the price can 
be raised for future appearance, it would be satisfactory to 
both parties to the contract. No local manager would ob- 
ject to this, and it would be sensible. 

Local managers are certainly confronted with peculiar 
propositions, and these are the things that help keep up 
the interest. There is the artist of real ability who has 
not been properly advertised, and who therefore is not a 
box office attraction; there is the artist of no ability who 
has been over advertised, and who sometimés gets by, but 
only once; and there is the artist of real ability, who has 
had the right sort of publicity, or advertising, and this 
sort is a joy to the local impresario, because he, or she, 
has ability and box office value as well. And this kind can 
come again, 

The war is over, commodities are appreciably dropping 
in price, but the price of artists is constantly mounting, and 
with no apparent reason. It is a peculiar situation, and I 
am wondering what will be the outcome. I am many times 
accused of using only the “big stars” for my attractions— 
but what can 1 do? These are the ones who have been 
intelligently advertised; therefore they have box office value 
and of course they have ability. There is less chance in 
presenting a great artist, no matter what the terms, than 
there is in presenting the artist whose price runs from two 
hundred to five hundred, and who is not known, and any 
local manager will agree that this is so. 

Were I wealthy | would present many artists of whose 
ability there is no question, but whose value in the box office 
is nil, and after the concert would pocket my certain loss, 
but | am not wealthy—at least not a millionaire—and when 
| present an attraction I must know that there is a fair 
chance for success, particularly if 1 put in it the effort that 
1 usually do; otherwise I could not continue. 

To quote from your editorial: “A singer may make a 
genuine ‘hit’ in New York, but if the people in Chicago 
do not know about it, his value to the Chicago manager is 
nil.” That explains it in a nutshell. Mention this artist's 
name to the local public and they won't know whether it is 
a tooth wash or a hair restorer. That sounds like a joke, 
but it really has the element of truth about it. Along the 
same lines is this question that I recently read: “How 
many artists, who charge one thousand dollars for their 
services, and who draw five hundred dollars in the box 
office, ever get a return engagement?” The answer is not 
necessary, ; 

Frank Healy is right. When one has to telephone and 
ask people to buy tickets for an event, the event takes on 
the air of a charity affair, and this is the wrong idea. An 
artist, or attraction, that has been properly advertised, can 
be placed before the public successfully, if the correct 
methods are used, and if it cannot be done successfully, then 
it is better not to do it at all. 

One more thing and I am through—and this is not ex- 
actly along the lines of advertising. This season I have 
played three or four artists on a return engagement, and 
in almost every instance they have fallen down. Seeking 
the reason for this, I have come to the conclusion that few 
artists are good program makers, Selections do not suit 
them as well as they did on the first appearance and there 
is evidence of numbers being put on a program for re- 
muneration from the composer. Much of this is “trash,” it 


does not suit the artist, and the result is failure, or negative 
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success. Why an artist will risk reputation by using num- 
bers unsuitable, and frequently worthless, is beyond under- 
standing, but they do it, and I presume that they always will, 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Ben Frank iin. 


Albany, N. Y., February 5, 1921. 


SEVERAL SADDENING STANZAS 
It was an ancient teacher 
That dwelt beside the sea; 
I wot he was a creature 
Renowned in minstrelsy. 


The organ owned its master 
When erstwhile he did play; 

I wis he played much faster 
When young. Ah, well-a-day! 


And e’en upon the fiddle 
He was a lusty lout; 
From end to end and middle 
He found his way about, 


And it hath been down written 
That maidens young and fair 

At heart were sorely smitten 
Ere yet he lost his hair. 


And eke the harpsichord he 
Did strum right wondrous well; 
And scribes with one accord the 
Undying story tell 


How, when he played the “Battle 
Of Prague” upon the keys, 

The public roared like cattle 
And fell upon their knees. 


Upon their knees down-falling, 
They wept and were afraid 

To hear the fight appalling 
And see the hosts arrayed. 


They heard the cannon roaring, 
And smelt the sulphur flash, 

And saw the rockets soaring, 
And felt the sabres clash. 


Then up before them standing, 
He sang “With Verdure Clad,” 

And, with his tones commanding, 
Bade all the folk be glad. 


And all the folk, rejoicing, 
Right lustily did shout, 
Their satisfaction voicing, 

And called the singer out. 


And out he came, deploring 
The popular decree 

That he should do encoring 
Without a larger fee. 


He gave an extra ditty 
By Christopher von Gluck, 
And, filled with public pity, 
He sang again, for luck. 


He sang again, unknowing 
The future and his fate, 

And that his voice was going,— 
That he was out of date. 


And now he teacheth singing 
And counterpoint, they say, 
Though every year is bringing 

To him decreasing pay. 


He sitteth with his fiddle 
Without enough to eat, 

All empty in the middle 
And cold within the feet. 


He wants to be a critic 
And with the critics stand, 

With program analytic 
And pencil in his hand. 


Alas, the ancient teacher 
Beside the ocean blue 
Is not the only creature 
To change his point of view. 
CLARENCE Lucas. 


DEDICATIONS 


“Nothing is now printed without having the name 
of some patron or patroness in splendid characters 
upon the title page. How is this? We would seri- 
ously ask the profession whether the custom has 
not by familiarity been brought into contempt? 
For if there be any utility attached to dedications, 
it should seem either to arise out of the known 
ability of the patron in the particular science, or a 
dedication may be the mark of peculiar and earnest 
regard for the individual. If we apply such stand- 
ards to the present state of dedications, in the one 
case it will be found that we possess so prodigious 
a multitude of scientific ladies and misses, that the 
faculty ceases to be a distinction; and if, in the 
other, our composers are happy in the largest circle 
of bosom friends of any class of persons in the 
empire.” That complaint is to be found in the 
London Musical Review of 1820. We have made 
much progress during the past century. On the 
title pages of the 48,307 songs we examined in 1920 
the dedications were always in small type. 
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FINGER SKILL AND PIANO PLAYING 


Many music students talk freely about various 
schools of piano technic without clearly understand- 
ing what the different methods are. They appear 
to have a confused sort of notion that the German 
school is best for classical music, and the Russian 
is more suitable for romantic works. They get 
technic and interpretation hopelessly mixed, and 
they seem to take for granted that method of play- 
ing and style in performance are one and the same 
thing. Perhaps our views on the subject may prove 
of interest to our readers. 

First of all, let us drop all nationalities. We 
have nothing to say concerning German, French, 
Russian, English, Hungarian, American, piano play- 
ing. We are interested only in pianists for the 
time being. 

Secondly, we are now studying technic and have 
nothing to say about expression and other matters 
that belong to interpretation. 

If we could watch one of the great pianists who 
delighted our ancestors a hundred years ago, we 
would be struck with the rigidity of the arms and 
the absence of nearly every movement except the 
rise and fall of the fingers. Except in octave play- 
ing, the hand would hardly move. This school of 
finger technic produced many very fine performers, 
and by its means all the great works from Bach to 
Beethoven can be performed. 

There came a time, however, when pianists here 
and there began to move their arms more freely, 
and to admit rotary and side movements to the 
hands which were forbidden by the strict masters 
of the old school. We read that certain great 
pianists of the classical period could not play the 
strange compositions of Chopin. Young piano 
students are often surprised to learn that some of 
the pianists who were considered great were not 
great enough to play what now seem the compara- 
tively easy works of Chopin. But we must remem- 
ber that Chopin’s music required new movements of 
the pianist’s hand. The old masters of the key- 
board had ample finger skill to play passages that 
are more difficult than some of the Chopin passages 
they could not play at all. When those pianists 
who had acquired the solid technic of the old school 
of finger development began to loosen up their 
wrists and arms and added the weight pressure of 
the loose arm to their already highly developed 
fingers, they found themselves wonderfully ad- 
vanced in their powers of execution and _ their 
fullness of tone. They seemed to fly where hereto- 
fore they climbed. 

Then followed a reaction. 
finger development was often abandoned. Freedom 
from muscular constraint was the thing. Weight 
pressure was the secret of the great modern pianist. 
They overlooked the fact that looseness and weight 
pressure and side movements and undulating ges- 
tures in the forearm and wrist were very fine things 
when applied to a pianist who had a highly de- 
veloped finger technic to begin with. They failed 
to understand that no amount of looseness and 
relaxation and weight pressure and rotation of the 
hand will supply the necessary finger skill, which, 
after all, is the only solid foundation of the pianist’s 
art. 

It is foolish to take the hand of a child and work 
exclusively for flexibility. The child’s fingers are 
weak. They must be made strong and independent 
before any advancement can be made. Unfortu- 
nately, however, many half equipped teachers, in 
their fear of being old-fashioned in their methods, 
or from ignorance, neglect the first essentials of 
strong and independent fingers before they begin 
to teach the looseness of arm and the flexibility 
which are so much admired today. We do not say 
that looseness should be reserved until finger technic 
has been acquired. Perhaps both good essentials 

can be developed together. We did not set out to 
give lessons in piano playing, and we have no in- 
tention of interfering in the teaching methods used 
by many really excellent teachers. But so far as 
we are concerned we would rather hear the clean 
and neat execution of a Hummel or a Herz of the 
olden days than the smudge and muddle and pedal 
blur of some disciples of the ultra modern school 
who have neglected to acquire the finger skill of 
the older school of piano playing. 
= =O 


The old system of 


PHILIP HALE AGAIN 


Philip Hale has been waxing sarcastic. Said he, 
anent the changes in the Chicago Opera: “When . 
the Chicago company was in Boston, Miss Garden 
was of the opinion that Henry Russell, not unknown 
in this city, was the one impresario to be desired 
for Chicago. The Italian word ‘impresario’ means 


in English ‘undertaker’, 
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THE PASSING OF JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER 


All America Mourns the Death, February 9, of Her Most Distinguished Critic and Essayist—Pneumonia and Complications Bring to an End 
a Life Filled with Uncommon Incidents—Joined the Staff of The Musical Courier in 1887, Remaining with This Paper Until 1902—Also 
Wrote for The New York Recorder, The Morning Advertiser, The New York Sun, Philadelphia Press, New York Times and, 
at the Time of His Death, The New York World—His Own Entertaining Autobiography, “Steeplejack” 


AMES GIBBONS HUNEKER, critic, essayist, briiliant 
(an adjective, by the way, to which he objected) writer 
on nearly every imaginable subject concerned with any 

of the Seven Arts—and sometimes with none of them— 
passed away:about six o'clock on Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 9, at his home in Flatbush, Brooklyn, after an ill- 
ness of only four days. The immediate cause of death 
was pneumonia, although there were complications. He 
had not been in the best of health for several weeks past 
and had suffered attacks of vertigo. Up to the time he 
took to his bed Saturday night, February 5, never again to 
leave it, he had been active in his profession. As music 
critic of the World he had visited the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concert at Carnegie Hall on that afternoon, re- 
turned to the office and written his account, and then gone 
home, where Mrs. Huneker, who had visited the opera, 
found him in bed when she returned home. He insisted 
that he was only slightly ill and would be better in the 
morning. When the illness was diagnosed as pneumonia 
the following day, he remained at first cheerful and con 
fident, but grew rapidly worse and passed away, quietly and 
without pain, while asleep. His last words, before falling 
into the sleep late Wednesday afternoon from which he 
never awoke, were characteristic of the man and his kin ly 
thought for others. “I must get up and go to the office 
to write my Sunday article,” he said to his wife. “I don’t 
want all the work to fall on Frank’s shoul- 
ders—” referring to Frank Warren, his col- 
league in the World’s music department. 
A Brier BiocrapHy. 


James Gibbons Huneker was born in Phila- 
delphia on January 31, 1860, the son of John 
and Mary (Gibbons) Huneker. His paternal 
grandfather, John, was organist of Saint 
Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church in that city, 
and his maternal grandfather, James Gibbons, a 
well known Irish patriot and poet. Graduating 
from Roth's Military Academy in Philadelphia, 
he studied law for a while, at the same time 
working diligently at the piano and reading 
works on music extensively. Giving himself up 
entirely to the musical career, he went to Paris, 
studying piano there for some years with 
Georges Mathias of the Conservatoire. Return- 
ing to this country he became associated with 
Rafael Joseffy as a teacher of piano at the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music, holding the posi- 
tion for ten years. Already in Paris he had be- 
gun to write for Philadelphia papers. 

Joins THE MusicaL Courier. 

In the year 1887 he joined the staff of the 
MusicaL Courier, remaining with this paper 
until 1902. It was his famous weekly column, 
“The Raconteur,” which first began to call atten- 
tion to his brilliant attainments as critic and 
feuilletonist. He also wrote for the New York 
Recorder (1891-95), the Morning Advertiser 
(1895-97), and from 1900 to 1912 was on the 
staff of the-Sun. For a while he devoted him- 
self entirely to the writing-of books and essays, 
but in 1917 took up critical work again for the 
Philadelphia Press, leaving it after one season 
to join the Times and going to the World when 
the regular Times critic returned after war work 
in Washington. 

His career has been so varied, so many sided, 
that no short biography can more than hint at 
it: He had the acquaintance, and was often the 
intimate friend, of practically all his great con- 
temporaries, not only in the field of music, but 
in literature as well. No admirer of his will 
fail to read his own extremely entertaining auto- 
biography, “Steeplejack.” 

His works in book form are as follows; many 
of the essays, incidentally, were reprints of or 
elaborations upon contributions originally ap- 
pearing in the Raconteur column of the Musica. 
Courier: “Mezzotints in Modern Music,” 1899; 
“Chopin: the Man and His Music,” 1900; “Melo- 
maniacs,” 1902; “Overtones,” 1904; “Icono- 
clasts: a Book of Dramatists,” 1905; “Vision- 
aries,” 1905; “Egotists: a Book of Supermen,” 
1909; “Promenades of an Impressionist,” 1910; 
“Franz Liszt,” 1911; “The Pathos of Distance,’ 
1912; “New Cosmopolis,” 1915; “Ivory Apes 
Peacocks,” 1915; “Unicorns,” 1917; “Bedouins,” 
“Steeplejack,” 1920; “Painted Veils,” 1920. 

Mr. Huneker is survived by his widow, whose” maiden 
name was Josephine Lasker; his son, Erik, the son of his 
first wife, Clio Hinton Bracken, the well known sculptress, 
who is still living; his older brother, John, and a sister, 
Mary Lagen, of Philadelphia, also a writer 


The Raconteur 
By JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER 

[Below there are reprinted some selected paragraphs 
taken from the Raconteur column which the late James 
Gibbons Huneker conducted in this paper for so many 
years. There are among them examples of all his varied 
style—the loftiest criticism and most enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of musical matters or persons, alternating 
with the broadest, most satirical humor, often with a 
distinctly Rabelaisian touch. The paragraphs reprint:d 
in this issue originally appeared in 1896. Further selec- 
tions from this and other years of his most brilliant 
period will appear in ensuing numbers of the Musical 
Courier.—Editor’s Note. 

On BrauMs. 

Brahms dreams of pure white staircases that scale the 

infinite. A dazzling, dry light floods his mind, and you 


and 
1920; 








hear the rustling of wings—wings of great, terrifying 
monsters; hippogrifs of horrid mien; hieroglyphic faces, 
faces with stony stare menace your imagination. He can 
bring down within the compass of the octave moods that 
are outside the pale of mortals. He is a magician, spectral 
at times, yet his songs have the homely lyric fervor and 
concision of Robert Burns. A groper after the untoward, 

have shuddered at certain bars in his F sharp minor 
sonata and wept with the moonlight tranquillity in the slow 
movement of the F minor sonata. He is often dull, muddy 
pates, obscure, maddeningly slow. Then a rift of lovely 
music wells out of the mist; you are enchanted and cry: 
“Brahms, master, anvint again with thy precious melodic 
chrism our thirsty eyelids !” 

** * 
Tue Netuersote “CarMEN” Kiss. 

Olga Nethersole was the gypsy Paula Tanqueray, and a 
large audience held its breath when she kissed Don Jose 
And how she kissed him! Ye tutelary vestals of oscula- 
tion, ye canthariditic deities, who swoon to Swinburnian 
dithyrhambs in secret groves, and all ye Paphian bowers that 
resound with amorous lays as the moon rises! Avaunt thee 


all for dullards and ’prentice hands at the sacred art of 
kissing when compared to Nethersole’s supreme, everlast- 
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THE LATE JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER,. 


This photograph was taken about 1898 when he was doing his most 
brilliant work in the Raconteur column of the Musical Courier. 





ing and sonorous labial assault. All heaven shudders as she, 
with incomparable virtuosity, hovers over the victim's 
mouth. You hear the whirr of her vampire wings; then 
she pounces on the fortunate man’s lips, and a sound like 
the sob of a New Jersey mosquito is heard. 
The rest is sigh and silence! 
+ * + 


For Suame, Ye ForeiGners! 


I subscribe entirely to the contempt expressed by the 
MusicaL Courter for those foreign artists that visit this 
country, spoon up all the auriferous broth they can swallow 
or hold, and then leave us to sneer at our jejune civiliza- 
tion and make fun of our outlandish customs. For such 
kicking is too good. Publish their names and post them in 
every city in the Union where they are to sing or play, and 
then the boycott is sure as death. One or two lessons of this 
grim sort would teach these artistic beggars to hold their 
dirty, malicious tongues. This is meant for the men and 
women of. several operatic organizations here who have 
been getting $2.68 a night in Europe and a hundred times 
that amount from fool managers in America. 

Do I sound angry? I hope not. But I have been wit 
nessing an uncorking of professionals vials recently, and, 
while I admire the artistic side of the Germans, French 
and Italians, I am a native American, and I will resent 
with a sandbag loaded with inky abuse the nasty, petty abuse 


of the public, the public that pays to listen to these very 
people. For shame! 
* * * 
Conen’s Granp. 
“Masel und Broche 
Auf die ganze Mishpoche.”’ 

The gorgeous piano that is spread across the page to 
day is the $5,000 Steinway grand that was at the Chicago 
Exposition. It was bought by the Original Cohen for his 
daughter Eva, when she married her cousin Harry one day 
last week. Mr, Cohen drove up to Steinway Hall in a 
synagogue barouche the other day and demanded of Mr 
Stetson the highest priced instrument in the building. He 
sniffed at the $1,150 pianos and asked for something better 
The Exposition piano was shown and he did not blench at 
the price, but he hinted that as the instrument had been 
looked at by so many people during the summer of 1893 the 
original figure might be reduced. Mr. Harris Cohen got 
the piano for $3,500, and when daughter Eva returns from the 
honeymoon with her paternal name untouched, she can play 
the Kosher Caprice, by Blumenthal, or the Michveh March, 
by Mendelssohn, in rich tones. It is the highest priced 
piano in the world, except Mr. Marquand’s 

** * 


THe Spect or WAGNER. 

I asked myself after the sob and surge of “Tristan and 
Isolde” began to fade away in the porches of 
my ears what it all meant, if this losing of self 
on a throbbing waste of waters was for the best 
Wagner untunes your normal life, only to 
translate your soul into a feverish land where 
you breathe the air firetipped. The pulses of 
your existence beat faster and all the colors of 
a gorgeous dream are before your eyes. The 
assault is twofold, your senses and your soul 
are attacked, subdued, overcome, taken captive 
and a web—Arachne’s strands perhaps (or is it 
Maya glimmering in the orchestra?) are spun 
about you and you exalt and swoon alternately 

Wagner is the master of one of the strings 
of life. He is your master after he has passed 
from view and become a memory. What would 
the soul feel if, free of all mundane experience 
it were plunged into the seething gulf of “Tris- 
tram et Isoude?” 

ie © 
RABELAIS SANS SCHEDULE 


A correspondent advises me of the fact that 
Philip Hale had better send a schedule with 
his jokes. He read with roars of wicked, im- 
pious laughter the suggestion about that wed- 
ding music, “Protect Us Through the Coming 
Night.” An English friend remarked that he 
couldn't see the humor. Ten minutes later he 
burst into a fit of merriment. 

“Why, of course! how stupid of me not to 
have seen the point! That was to be an evening 
wedding !” 

Send the schedule, Philip, with the next one 

** * 


ForERODING or Deatu 


I weighed 191 pounds at the beginning of the 


season I now weigh 205. t must be the im 
ported music I’ve heard. It is’ very weighty, 
you know. Next Sunday I'll meet you at the 
cemetery on Sheol Avenue, twenty-third Ten- 
nessee marble urn to the left 
** * 
Anp Is tue Rewarp Now His? 

I narrowly missed being crowned with a 

laurel wreath on Tuesday night at the Metro 


politan Opera House. The wreath was intended 
for Theodore Thomas, and was in the arms of 
an usher. I had just stooped over to speak to 
a friend when—smash! and the back of my head 
was enveloped in laurels and streamers. The 
segment of the audience that witnessed this fas- 
cinating performance smiled hugely And yet 
why should not critics be crowned, too? Being 
constitutionally modest, I nevertheless feel that 
we are sadly neglected by the public and dis- 
liked by the artist—the fate of all middlemen 
Perhaps on the sad, sunless Plutonian shore we will get 
our reward. Perhaps 


James Huneker’s Funeral 


The funeral of James Gibbons Huneker took place Sun 
day noon, February 13, memorial being held at 
the Town Hall on West 43d street were not relig 
ious in character, as the deceased was not connected with 
any church. There was a large gathering of friends and 
acquaintances of Mr, Huneker and a host of admirers of 
his work who did not know him personally, no less than 
1200 persons assembling to pay a last ‘tribute. Short 
addresses were made by John Quinn, lawyer and art lover: 
George W. Wickersham, former Attorney General -of the 
United States, a boyhood friend of Huneker’s from Phila 
delphia; Henry E. Krehbiel, dean of the New York critics 
and for more than a quarter of a century Huneker’s col- 
league, and Francis Wilson, representing the actors. A 
string quartet made up of Nahan Franko, Sam Franko. 
Jacob Altschuler and Leo Schulz, all old friends of the de 
ceased, played Mozart’s “Ave Verum” before the addresses 
and Schumann’s “Traumerei’—reminiscent of the Theo- 
dore Thomas days—as the body was borne out after the 
simple ceremony, while all present As the coffin 
rested upon the platform it was covered with and sur- 

(Continued on page 33.) 


services 


They 


stood 
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ROENTGEN AND CARRANZA WITH 
THE MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 





Cellist and Soprano Aid in Excellent Programs—Moisei- 
witsch Acclaimed—Notes 


Minneapolis, Minn., January 23, 1921—Engelbert Roent- 
gen, the new cello soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, was the soloist for the Friday night concert, 
January 14, when he played the Haydn concerto in D 
major, op. 101. His artistry dates back through his family, 
for we find his grandfather the concertmaster of the Ge- 
wandhaus Orchestra in Leipsic, his father director of the 
Conservatory in Amsterdam, his mother a violinist of great 
talént, and his brother a member of the famous Kneisel 
Quartet. This all has had a refining influence on the life 
of ie splendid artist, who played the Haydn concerto per- 
ectly, 

The orchestra played the Brahms variations on a theme 
of Haydn and the B minor “Pathetic” symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky, the baton of Emil Oberhoffer leading the men in 
a pure interpretation of these great works. 


Anita CarRANZA Soxoist at “Por” Concert. 


The popular concert of January 9, given at the Audi- 
torium by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, opened 
with the “Marche Joyeuse” by Chabrier, with the overture 
to “Le Roi d’Ys,” by Lalo, and two Russian legends by 
Liadow following, each with its own characteristics beau- 
tifully brought out by the orchestra. Schubert's “Cradle 
Song” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Caprice Espagnole” were 
the remainder of the orchestra’s offerings, in all of which 
there was the stamp of perfection in the directing of Mr. 
Oberhoffer and the playing of the men. 

Anita Carranza, soprano, sang the aria, “Ah, fors e lui,” 
from Verdi’s “Traviata,” and the “Shadow Song” of 
Meyerbeer. She was a satisfactory soloist. 


MolseiwitscH ACCLAIMED, 


January 23 was the date of the third of the series of 
artist recitals given by the music d:partment of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, superintended by Mrs. Carlyle Scott 
The soloist was Benno Moiseiwitsch, whose program em- 
braced choice numbers from piano literature, which he 
played in an interesting manner. His technic is ample for 
any demands and his Chopin was vital, pulsating and poetic. 
The audience acclaimed him with great enthusiasm. 


Notes. 


Cantor Kwartin gave a recital on January 8 which dis- 
played a rich dramatic voice which was a joy to hear. His 
program embraced songs from the era before Christ, 
through all the stages of Jewish music to the present day. 
He was enthusiastically received. 

The Thursday Musical presented Mabel Jane McCabe, 
pianist, and Harry Phillips, baritone, on January 20. Miss 
McCabe has good technic and musical understanding. Mr. 
Phillips has a voice of great sympathy and a way of sing- 
ing himself into the hearts of his listeners. He chose a 
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fine program and was ably assisted at the piano by his 
daughter, Mildred Phillips-Kindy. The club recently ar- 
ranged a contest for students under fifteen, under eighteen 
and under twenty. The applicants appeared behind a screen 
and the judges were the music critics of three daily papers. 
Catherine Potter was the winner, which means that she will 
sing on a regular Thursday afternoon program some time 
this year. R. A, 


Gardner Pupil Scores with Orchestra 
Grace G, Gardner’s artist pupil, Clara Elizabeth Taylor, 
made a sensation by her singing at the concert given by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in Cincinnati on January 
16. Miss Taylor has been studying for opera and concert 
with Miss Gardner for seven years, and is now proclaimed 
one of the best of the young American artists. The audi- 





Photo by Apeda. 
CLARA ELIZABETH TAYLOR, 


Artist-pupil of Grace Gardner. 


ence of 7,000 gave Miss Taylor an ovation after each num- 
ber. Eugene Ysaye’s beautiful program, and the ability 
shown by the singer at the Saturday morning rehearsal 
drew a capacity house of society patrons and music lovers. 
Miss Taylor has been compared by critics to Johanna Gad- 


25 


ski, being tail and handsome, with a glorious dramatic so- 
prano voice of high range. The following excerpts testify 
to her favor with the critics: 


The soloist at yesterday's concert was Clara Elizabeth Taylor, 
whose rich, full, soprano voice was thoroughly suited to an im- 
sressive rendition of the operatic aria “Oh, Hall of Song,” from 
Vagner’s “Tannhauser,” and the cavatina from Gounod’s “Queen 
of Sheba.” Miss Taylor has received practically all her vocal 
training in Cincinnati under the tutelage of Grace G. Gardner. 
She is a dramatic soprano of pronounced talent, and she sings with 
a fervor and impressiveness that augurs well for her future in 
grand opera, a calling to which she aspires For encore she 
sang the beautiful ‘“‘Ave Maria,” sharing honors with Emil Heer- 
man, concertmaster of the orchestra, who played the violin obligato 
with rare artistry Cincinnati Enquirer, January 17 


She sang with much 
English and without 

later the cavatina 
Times-Star, January 


Miss Taylor's voice is a fine, full soprano 
fervor Elizabeth's air from ‘“Tannhauser” in 
any detractions from its musical values, and 
from Gounod'’s “Queen of Sheba.”’—Cincinnati 
17. 


The soloist of the afternoon, Clara Elizabeth Taylor, proved 
herself a talented young singer and scored heavily, winning a well 


merited applause In her arias, “Dich Theure Halle” from 
“Tannhauser” and the cavatina from the “Queen of Sheba,” she 
displayed notable vocal gifts, a voice of pleasing quality, good 
ower and artistic intelligence in its use Cincinnati Commercial 


Tribune, January 17. 


Grace G, Gardner had with her in her box at this concert 
Katherine Gano, Ida Anderson Klein, Alice Monfort and 
Ethel Storer, of Miss Gardner's advanced class. After the 
concert Miss Gardner gave a dinner at the Sinton, her 
guests being Eugene Ysaye, Mr. and Mrs. Emil Heerman 
Katharine Gano and the guest of honor, Miss Taylor. 


Gray-Lhevinne Activities 


After filling an extensive joint recital tour, the Gray- 
Lhevinnes spent two weeks’ holiday in their California 
home. Then Mr. Lhevinne started upon a tour of. the 


He has been winning splendid plaudits and 
After a few days in Chicago, Mr. 
Lhevinne went to Indianapolis and to St. Louis Janu 
ary 10, and Louisville for the 12th \ return date at 
Lindwood College at St. Charles, Mo. (just outside of St 
Louis) on the 13th was a real ovation as are all returns 
of the Gray-Lhevinnes. He gave a splendid program at 
William Wood College at Fulton on the I4th and Hardin 
Military College, Mexico, on the 15th. On January 16 he 
had a vast and appreciative audience at Jefferson City, Mo., 
and on the 17th he delighted Columbia, Mo 

After this tour of twenty-five engagements is completed 
Mme, Gray-Lhevinne will rejoin her husband for a joint 
recital tour for the Spring months. 


Middle West. 


tremendous enthusiasm. 


Hurok to Manage Rosenblatt 


S. Hurok’s Musical Bureau announces that Josef Rosen- 
blatt, the Jewish cantor and concert singer, will be un- 
der its exclusive management during the season of 1921- 
1922. The Bureau plans to take Mr. Rosenblatt on a trans 
continental tour, arranging for his appearance in many 
large cities which have yet to hear him 
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New York American, Feb. 3, 1921. 


Miss Byrd proved herself a good 
musician, whose skill is prompted by 
intelligence, taste and sincerity. 
Her command of technique is broad; 
her tone greets the ear pleasantly 
and there is much variety in her pro- 


Critics and Audience Again Attest the Popularity of 


WINIFRED BYRD 


PIANIST 


At her Aeolian Hall Recital, February 2nd 


“AUDIENCE TESTED THE CAPACITY OF THE HALL.” 
New York Journal, February 3, 1921. 


Most favorably known here. Main- 
tained her reputation as a dash- 

















New York Tribune, February 3, 1921. 
Miss Byrd is one of the most in- 
teresting of the younger pian- 
ists. 
nique, which she uses effectively for 
purposes of expression. 

As an interpreter she has both lem- |f 
perament and a mind of her own. 
Yesterday she was in excellent form 
and her playing excited both interest 
and admiration. ee 

New York Evening Mail, Feb. 3, 1921. 
One 
Byrd’s playing to the sculptor’s art, 
dynamic while clean cut. 


Now Booking for Season 1921-22 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
MARIE GOULED, Personal Representative 


New York American, Feb. 3, 1921 


She has a substantial tech- 


instinctively compares Miss 
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The Art of Song Interpretation 


By Nelson Illingworth, the Australian Lieder Singer Who 
Has Created a Sensation by His Three New York 
Recitals This Season and Who Is Now Teaching 
Interpretation at the Oscar Saenger Studios 


Art may be said to be a reflex of life, and the art of 
interpretation to portray faithfully the state and im- 
port that the work in hand assays, to be the medium 
through which the work is made manifest—in brief, a 
mirror which does but reflect a given picture. Is the mirror 
0 adjusted as to reflect nothing but that picture; and 
clear, so that all the details which go to make the whole 
ire visible; so may the work be said to be faithfully por- 
trayed, But if other things come within its focus, such 
as distracting surroundings and if its surface be blurred, 
is by that most cruel and limiting of all things, self-con- 


will the picture be more or less only par- 
Only so far as we abnegate our lesser selves 
subjective medium through which all phases 
voiced, shall we be deemed artists. 
keynote of art. The greater the 


cCrusnes 4) 
visible 
and become a 
of humanity may be 
Intelligence is the 


tially 


vork, the more simple and clear will its message be found 
to be It endures for this reason. The great art works 
come down through the centuries because they deliver 
themselves in elevated, decisive tones. Thus in interpreting 
ong the text will be the first and last consideration. The 
music, if it be adequate, will but enhance its emotional im- 
sort and appeal, To live as close to the text as may be; 
to laugh or cry with it; to do aught that it depicts; does 
it frown, then it were a lie and mere affectation of voicing 
it if we do not frown. In sooth, do we live and voice it 
truly, it were impossible not so to reflect it. And being 
thus lived vividly, its import cannot but be projected in- 
telligently The inmost ever dictates the outmost, and 
herem lies the secret of diction—of diction that is intelli- 
gent without being an apparent and disturbing technic. 
wie you live strongly you will instinctively enunciate 

ongly, yet naturally, That which means much to you 


will mean much to all, provided that it be something shared 
by all and not a mere personal strutting. It is this ele- 
ment which makes the greater songs elevated and enduring, 
difficult to do because it is 


and they are merely the more 
more difficult to be sincere and impersonal. Yet when once 
that point has been reached they are, as is all the great 
in art, simple, and their appeal general. 

Since text is the cause and embodiment of the song, 


then text is the thing to be interpreted, and so completely 
that its full meaning and picture be made intelligent to all 
Schubert, Schumann, Wagner, Verdi, Franz, Wolf, Grieg 
all have spoken strongly on this point. Franz indicated the 
secret of interpretation when he said: “It is easy to sing 
my songs if the vocalist saturates himself with the poem 
and thus endeavors to reproduce the musical content.” 
Verdi sent the libretto first to the vocalist and said, vir- 
tually: “Therein all lies; the music, if it be worthy, will do 
naught but enhance its appeal.” Wagner has said that 
“bar lines, etc., do not exist for the artist.” Schubert used 
few, and often no, expression marks. 
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What more is needed beyond this for faith and conviction 
to do? The text contains all and determines all—tempi, 
rhythm, expression, everything. It will not mean quite. the 
same to this one or that one, for no two think or feel quite 
alike. And herein lies the absurdity of slavish capitulation 
to tradition. What authority can mean anything to us but 
that of our own sincerity? Whatsoever is not natural to 
us is plainly visible in our lack of conviction and the artifi- 
cial effect it produces. But sincerity, with the slight vary- 
ing in detail of the individual expression, is common to all, 
and its effect approximately the same. And again, just as 
there is some difference in us today to what pertained yes- 
terday, we shall be convincing only if we express what we 
feel just at this moment. What matter if it be some slight 
contradiction of ourselves of yesterday? Have we not 
evolved further, become more ripened by one other day? 
Consistency, except to principle, is a bugbear and a lie, if 
we be truly progressing, So let us voice now, with all the 
truth of now and its authority, this something which is 
a part of life emblemed here in this work of art. This 
voicing cannot be taught, but only be born of a life rich 
in experience, You cannot voice that which you wot not of, 
and aping is of all things the most apparent and soon 
shares the fate of all imitation. Nor, even having the ex- 
perience, can you voice it until you have the courage to 
dare, the fortitude to lay your inner being bare, the power 
to throw aside the enactments of a conventional environ- 
ment, or what you, in your timidity, seek refuge in term- 
ing its enactments, The real teacher is not he who dogma- 
tises; casts you in his one and only mould, which you in 
your weakness cling to because it is done with authority ; 
but he who inspires you to a healthy wholehearted under- 
standing of yourself and incites you to voice that, however 
crude and weak may be its beginning. But in not feeling 
anything, what is there for you to voice? What may you 
sing, except to chatter, parrot-like, a meaningless jingle? 
On the other hand, since you feel, why hesitate to express ? 
The whole world is longing for reality and not semblance. 
Why hesitate to make that first bold step? Throw aside 
that hideous restraint which makes of all puppets of the 
same mould. Assimilate again and project that which is 
born of experience with which every life is more or less 
replete. There will still remain more than enough con- 
sciousness for the controlling factor that divides art from 
chaos. The closer you get to the dividing line, the greater 
will be your art. Weep real tears, although they may 
not be the blinding type that would make expression im- 
possible; laugh outright, although the laugh may not be 
of the exhausting variety, But go as close as you may. 
The poet and composer dared thus to express. Dare you 
to express their works so poignant with meaning! The 
expression of their souls is more beautiful than aught else, 
as also is yours, did you know. 

Herein lies the solution of so many singers’ difficulties, 
did they but know it. Mere voice and vocal technic have 
been their aim for so long that they are bound and hemmed 
in by it, forgetting that the instrument, however beautiful. 
be it voice, piano, or any other, is not the end but merely 


the medium through which the artist, as interpreter of life, 
delivers his message, and that as that message becomes 











THE OTTAWA JOURNAL, Jan. 27, 1921: 


most likable stage presence. 
with a natural simplicity that is truly charming. 


OTTAWA JOURNAL, Jan. 28, 1921: 
singing of some nine songs. 


appears natural, which is art indeed. 
THE OTTAWA NEWS, Jan. 27, 1921: 


before the footlights. 
tivated her listeners, who insisted on double encores. 


BALTIMORE SUN, Jan. 10, 1921: 
Her voice has an exquisite lightness. 


“Orfeo,” 
the air. 
a delightful surprise. 


Calandrina” 


over pebbles. 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN, Jan. 10, 1921: 


ing quality, made her an ideal soloist. 


‘An Ideal Symphony Orchestra Soloist’’ 


CECIL ARDEN 


CONTRALTO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


Miss Arden has a contralto voice of exquisite quality, and a 
She lives in her songs, singing 


Again Miss Arden charmed her listeners with her unaffected 
Her voice is a clear contralto and 
she sings so simply that all the art of careful training and study 


Miss Arden has a charm of personality that communicates 
itself to the audience immediately she makes her appearance 
Her voice is particularly sweet and 
sympathetic and suited the group of songs with which she cap- 


At times a reedy 
brilliance like a well played clarinet. In the aria from Haydn's 
the lush coolness of the voice, the absolute freedom 
from effort made for the realization of the tranquil dignity «/ 
But a sure dramatic sense, the capacity for calling .«: 
visions of the blue skies and hot passions, made “La Be: :. 
In the Huguenot’s air sa 
voice swam through florid runs with the ease of water flowing 


Miss Arden has the charms of youth, simplicity, sincerity and 
earnestness in physique, manner, voice and singing, which, to- 
gether with a large, substantial voice of interesting and pleas- 
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NELSON ILLINGWORTH, 

Australian Lieder singer, who is teaching interpretation at 
the Oscar Saenger studios. 


more and more articulate of the human elements of joy, 
sorrow and consolation, so shall they find their own de- 
liverance and freedom. While not displaying one tithe of 
their art, the vocally wise ones prate of a Mary Garden 
and a Geraldine Farrar, even while these artists remain 
supreme, beloved by the people because they are interpre- 
ters of the human elements common to all; because they 
are queens of song and not of mere vocal sounds. Wiill- 
ner, another great interpreter, came twelve years ago and 
conquered, while the vocal wise ones, then as now, scoffed. 
Yet his name and the remembrance of his work still re- 
mains a household word, while the merely vocal purveyors 
of the period have been swept into oblivion. 

Turn to Henry T. Finck’s remarkable book, “Success in 
Music,” which every student should read, and learn there 
how all the big artists evolved themselves. Every true 
aspirant, every artist, must and will find himself. 

Art is long, yes, but almost absurdly simple. The only 
real, but big difficulty, in these sophisticated days, is to be 
simple. To voice one’s feelings and thoughts in just so 
many words; to dare to be ourselves—that is the only 
royal road to art, the road of life; unsheltered life, 
weathered and seasoned by the elements. 

Read Emerson’s essay on self-reliance! “To believe 
your own thought, to believe that which is true for you in 
your own private heart is true for all men—that is genius. 
*** There is a time in everyman’s education when he 
arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance. * * * The 

wer which resides in him is next to nature, and none but 

e knows what he can do. * * * A man is relieved and gay 
when he has put his heart into his work. * * * Trust 
thyself; every heart vibrates to that iron string.” What 
hope, trust and inspiration are there for all! What heart- 
ening and conviction for the doubting! Self-expression, 
the one and only road to deliverance. There lies the whole 
volume of interpretation. 

Inspiration is the need, and he who fans this spark, 
which all, however humble, possess, is the only true teacher. 


What His Fellow Conductors Think of Spiering 


Theodore Spiering has the misfortune to be less well 
known as a conductor by his fellow countrymen than 
abroad. Here he had the opportunity to demonstrate what 
his talent is, when, with brilliant success, he was called 
upon to step into the place of Gustav Mahler during the 
illness of the former New York Philharmonic leader. The 
concerts which Spiering conducted in Berlin in the season 
of 1913-14 brought him instant recognition from the fore- 
most musicians abroad, and resulted in such tributes as 
the following, from, among others, Willem Mengelberg, 
for twenty-five years leader of the Amsterdam Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra and just now conducting the National 
Symphony in New York; from the late Max Reger, the 
distinguished composer and conductor of the Meiningen 
Orchestra, and from Sigmund von Hausegger, head of the 
Munich Academy and conductor of the Bavarian State 
Orchestra there: 

Mr. Theodore Spiering is known to me as a musician of the first 


rank and a splendid conductor. I recommend him highly in that 
capacity. 





_ (Signed) Wittem Mencecperc, 
Conductor of the Concertgebouw, Amsterdam. 
New York, February 10, 1921. 
Theodore ‘Spiering most highly for a position 
I know him to be splendidly equipped 


(Signed) Dr. Max Recer. 


I recommend Mr, 
as conductor in orchestra. 
for that position, 

May, 4, 


Meiningen, 1914, 


I know Theodore Spiering to be a splendid orchestra conductor. 
He not only has complete knowledge of orchestra technic but also 
understands, through the artistic culture of his interpretations, how 
to bring the compositions near to the hearer. 

(Signed) Srecmunp v. Havuseccrr. 

Hamburg, April 16, 


Fifth N. M. T. A. Convention 


The fifth annual convention of the Nebraska Music 
Teachers’ Association will be neld in Fremont, April 11, 
12, 13. The association has.a membership of seven hundred 
and a large attendance is expected. 


1914. 
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HULDA LASHANSKA’ 


TRIUMPHANT TOUR WITH 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


LASHANSKA TRIUMPHS 


Her Glorious Singing a Feature 
of Orchestra Concert 


The fourth concert of the Boston Orchestra in the 
Academy of Music last night was made interesting in 
several ways, but mainly through the appearance as 
soloist of Hulda Lashanska, a singer who cannot be too 
warmly commended for her beautiful work, as well as 
her lovely voice and charming personality. She sang 
with a great deal of expression and beautiful quality of 
tone, adding to the marked impression made at her 
appearance here last spring. —-PHILADELPHIA RECORD, 
February 1, 1921. 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER, February 1 


First honors went to the prima donna, Hulda Lashanska. 

Her voice has peculiar color and warmth, and its dis- 
tinctive quality finds its way to the innermost recesses 
of the heart. A striking stage presence enhances the 
impression made by this excellent singer. The highest 
notes, instead of being projected mightily, were given 
in a delicate pianissimo and the glissando thence to the 
lower register was artfully accomplished. 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, February 1 


The soloist was Hulda Lashanska, a young lyric 
soprano with a cultivated method and an extremely sym- 
pathetic and agreeable voice, who was heard with much 
pleasure in Pamina’s aria in ‘The Magic Flute’ and 
“Depuis le Jour’ from ‘‘Louise.”’ Miss shanska is a 
cultivated artist, with an unusually ingratiating person- 
ality, for whom it seems safe to prophesy a brilliantly 
successful career. She certainly captured her last night's 
audience. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT, January 29 


Between whiles and for the first time in Boston, Mme. 
Hulda Lashanska sang a chastely longing air of Pamina 
from Mozart’s opera, ‘‘The Magic Flute,’’ the sensuous and 
rhapsodic soliloquy of Louise from Charpentier’s like- 
named music-drama. She is of cool and comely presence, 
a Galatea, so to say, of the concert-hall, She possesses a 
cool, clear soprano voice, smooth, rounded, crystalline. As 
the polished, transparent, glassy sphere in which the 
“gazer”’ is about to read the future, holds the eye, so do 
Mme. Lashanska’s tones engage the ear. She sings with 
a cool and studious skill—the note well shaped, the phrase 
well moulded, the period well curved and cumulated. 
Careful is she in the mating of text and tone, of voice 
with orchestra. She takes mental note of the mood, the 
sentiment of the music and would discreetly convey it. 

Of such resource and mettle, Mme. Lashanska sang 
Mozart’s air so that the dullest hearer perceived the flow- 
ing beauty of line, the charm of phrase unfolding into 
phrase, the serene and limpid course of the music, the 
gentle pathos, gently mirrored. The loveliness, the re- 
moteness (as it seems nowadays) of Mozart in such song 
were in her tones. A crystal voice sang a crystal music 
and for the time and piece, the manifold Mozart asks no 
more. To at least one singer of the younger generation, 
Mme. Sembrich has transmitted a ozartean technique 
and poise.—H. T. PARKER. 


BOSTON HERALD, January 29 


Mme. Lashanska has a beautiful voice, which she uses 
skilfully and emotionally. Her admirable qualities were 
at once displayed in the pathetic air of Pamina; Mozart's 
music still remains the supreme test of a singer. She 
gave a concert version of the air from “Louise,” and sang 
it delightfully.—PHILIP HALE. 


BOSTON GLOBE, January 29 


Hulda Lashanska, who made her first appearance in 
Boston yesterday afternoon as soloist at the Symphony 
concert, sang Pamina’s aria from Mozart’s “Magic Flute 
and ‘‘Depuis le Jour” from Charpentier’s ‘‘Louise’’ with 
rare beauty and skill. She is wholly admirable as a con- 
cert singer. 

Her interpretation showed, in addition to the unassum- 
ing perfection of vocal technique to be expected of a 
pupil of Sembrich, a fine and sure dramatic instinct. No 
new singer in recent years has used as lovely a voice with 
as ex Ulsite an artistry as hers. The audience applauded 
her with unusual warmth. 


en FI 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 


BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON 





BOSTON AMERICAN, January 29 


Mme. Lashanska favorably known here by reputation, 
was enthusiastically greeted, but the applause which wel- 
comed her first appearance was slight compared with that 
which broke forth at the end of her first number. She 
has a voice of extraordinary beauty, rich and smooth in 
the middie and lower registers, clear and pure in the 
higher. The song from “Louise” has been given very few 
performances here comparable to that of Mme, Lashanska; 
nor should the performance of the orchestra be passed by 
without special mention. The singer was recalled again 
and again. 


BOSTON POST, January 29 


The concert served to disclose the existence of a singer 
who is almost alone among her sisters of this generation. 
Alone in the genuineness, fineness, musicianship of her 
art of song. Both airs are in different ways severe tests 
of a singer. But she was able to meet these tests in a 
manner which immediately won the approval of the audi- 
ence. She never forced her voice. he phrased with a 
purity of style which a majority of her colleagues may 
well envy her. The limpidity and the perfection of legato 
demanded by Mozart’s music were hers. She also colored 
her tones appropriately and with dramatic understanding 
in Louise’s song of youth and of sensuous reminiscence. 
She has a voice of un fresh and beauty and 
her accomplishment, both as a musician and a vocalist 
is such that she can expect to go very far.—OLIN 
DOWNES. 





WASHINGTON POST, February 2 


Hulda Lashanska, possessing a voice of peculiar rich- 
ness, mellow quality and charm, delighted an audience 
at the National Theatre yesterday afternoon with her 
singing of an aria from ‘‘The Magic Flute’ and then 
apparently captivated it with the air “Depuis le Jour 
from “Louise.” In the second number the accompani- 
ment of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, for which she 
was the soloist yesterday, was particularly beautiful. 


LASHANSKA FEATURE 
Of Boston Symphony Concert 


Soprano Has Voice of Great Richness 


There are two factors in the program which everyone 
of a general audience appreciated instinctively, and both 
were connected. They were Mme, Lashanska’s voice 
and the music of the excerpt from Charpentier's opera, 

Louise”’ which was one of her solos. This union con- 
stituted the high point of the concert (as it proved) from 
the point of view of thorough enjoyment, and at its close 

me. Lashanska was recalled to the stage again and 
again—many times. She showed once more that she 
has one of the relatively few rich and characterful voices 
which it is the public's privilege to hear in recent years; 
and with this she has the youth and simplicity of ut- 
terance which insure appeal.—BALTIMORB-AMERICAN 
February 3, 1921. j 


PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN, February 1 


The soloist was Hulda Lashanska, a young soprano, 
who made her second appearance in this city. Her voice 
is of a pure, limpid quality, rich, mellow and even through- 
out its wide range, suggesting that of Melba, when the 
great Australian soprano was in her prime. It was used 
with ease and fluent expressiveness. In the familiar 
aria by Charpentier, she sang in a manner which won 
the sort of enthusiastic applause that betokened a sym- 
pathetic success. 


BALTIMORE SUN, February 3 


The interest of the evening naturally centered in the 
soloist, Hulda Lashanska, who had not been heard here 
before. This singer suggests the Alma Gluck of more 
fortunate days in various respects. Lashanska’s soprano 
has the same meiting appeal in the middie register and 
the same perfect intonation, with a sort of mellifiuous 
break. Her voice is fresh, absolutely true and reaches 
the highest range with ease. The whole compass is soft 
and beautiful. Breathing and phrasing are excellent and 
she sings without effort. In addition she possesses a 
personality of great charm. Lashanska sang the aria “Ah! 
Lo So” from Mozart's ‘Magic Flute” with a great long- 
ing tenderness and her rendition of the aria ‘“Depuis 
le Jour” from Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ became a sparkling 
gem of clearest water. She was recalled again and again. 


BALTIMORE EVENING SUN, February 3 


The assisting artist was Hulda Lashanska, a soprano 
of rare distinction, who sang two arias with orchestra 
accompaniment, Pamina’s tragic song “Ah! Lo So” from 
Mozart's “Magic Flute” and “Depuis le Jour” from 
Charpentier’s ‘‘Louise.” Mme, Lashanska is an unusually 
fine artist, with a beautifully placed voice who phrases 
with knowledge and whose performance is marked al- 
ways by the most perfect taste. She sings, moreover, 
with fine authority. The great “Louise” aria she gave 
with really extraordinary beauty of tone and deepest 
cymogtny and understanding. Indeed she interpreted 
this famous work exquisitely, giving it mystic, intro- 


spective values that were particularly satisfying. 


WASHINGTON HERALD, February 2 


The young soprano, Hulda Lashanska, although not 
previously known to most of her hearers, is not likely to 
be forgotten, for she has a voice of unusual range and 
quality. Her high notes are clear, true and beautifully 
meliow. The same richness is displayed in her lower 
tones as well, 

The audience was delighted with both of her songs, 
particularly the air “Depuis le jour’ from ‘Louise’ 
> = shade after which she was called back repeat- 
edly. 


WASHINGTON EVENING STAR, February 2 


More interesting programs have been chosen by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra (Pierre Monteux, conductor) 
than that given by the organization yesterday afternoon 
before an audience which filled the National Theater 
Hulda Lashanska, soprano, however, was a charming 
feature of the concert. She has a voice of lyric quality, 
and sings with clear and pure tones perfectly placed. 
Her two arias were “Ah! Lo So” from Mozart's ‘‘The 
Magic Flute” and “Depuis le Jour’ from Charpentier’s 
‘*‘Louise,"”” sung with smooth legato and beautiful phras- 
ing, the first with classic interpretation and the second 
with dramatic fire and convincing § sincerity. Miss 
Lashanska also has a charming personality and perfect 
voise. At the close of her number, she was enthusi- 
astically recalled many times, the applause amounting 
to an ovation. 
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Antoinette was admirable,”— 
(James Gibbons Huneker), 


“Yvonne Gall as 
New York HW orld 
january 30, 1921, 

“As Manon and Des Grieux Miss Gall and Mr 
Muratore were evenly matched. Miss Gall sang 
effectively and with charm and acted the part with 
Galhe lightness of touch.”—New York Tribune, 
February 3, 1921, 

“Miss Gall, a sympathetic Manon.” —New York 
Times, February 3, 1921 

\ dainty Manon whose insouciant graces had 
the definite allurement that only a French woman 
could give, them, was Yvonne Gall, who sang the 
title role in Massenet’s opera of youth and star- 
dust at the Manhattan Opera House last night.”— 
\Vew dork Evening Mail, February 3, 1921. 

in presence her Tosca was a beautiful and de- 
woman, So she filled the initial require- 
ment of the role, She also sang the music gener- 
ally well and with delightful freshness of voice.” 
rk kvening Globe, January 27, 1921 

“There are singers who act Tosca and a few 
who sing the amiable Puccini music well, but 


sirable 


vou i 


Yvonne Gall at the Manhattan Opera House 
last night was a Tosca who was both prima donna 
and woman, She carried you into the torture 
ot emotion in the second act as few sopranos on 


the operatic stage can. Miss Gall gives you an 
enormous sense of vitality, of being really alive.” 
New York Evening Mail, January 27, 1921. 
“It is rarely that the part of Tosca is actually 
and adequately sung here nowadays. The revela- 
tion that the thing could be done was something 
of a shock, Mme, Gall, though she has always 
specialized in her own native species of opera, is 
equally at home, it seems, in the Italian. Her 
Tosca was sung in fine voice with an admirable 
artistry and acted with a subtleness and meaning 
which must have been new to almost everyone 
who has come to expect of the réle nothing but a 
stalking, of overpompous gowns and 
whooping horror, Her first act particularly was 


passionate 


full of mteresting transitions as well as of re- 
spectable singing.”"—New York Evening Sun, 
January 27, 1921 

“Miss Gall’s Tesca is a fiery and tempera- 


and she gives in the part some 
moving melodramatic act- 


mental personage ; 
powerful and swiftly 


ing. Likewise, her singing has much that is 
commendable,”"—New York Times, January 27, 
192] 
‘ - 


“Mile, Gall has something to offer to the eyes 
as well as to the ears, She is good to look upon.” 


New York American, January 27, 1921 
“Especially Miss Gall’s, of no little tragic 
power.”—New York Times, February 5, 1921. 


“Miss Gall as Isaura was equally praiseworthy.” 

New York Herald, February 5, 1921. 

“Miss Gall saw her duty and did it."—New 
York Tribune, February 5, 1921. 

“Yvonne Gall was Isaura, the ill-fated maiden, 
She sang well throughout and in the telling of her 
tale of horror to her husband, Mazurec, who was 
Edward Johnson, and dying at his feet, she was 
finely dramatic.”—-New York Evening World, 
February 5, 1921, 

“Miss Gall was wholly at home in the réle of 
Toinette. She me and acted sympathetically and 

er 











with charm. diction, too, was unusually 
good.”—New York Tribune, January 30, 1921. 
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[This is the twelfth article of an interesting series of discussions on various topics of importance to the 


singer. In the 


the question of “Health,” “Voice,” “Registers,” “Buffos,” “Respiration,” “Ap 
Other topics to be considered will be * 


“Memory, ” “Agility,” and “Pitch.” 
ness,” etc.—Editor’s Note.] 


DYNAMICS 
(ARTICLE XII) 


“Originality is the expression of the individual self in 
relation to its environment; its significance does not lie in 
newness so much as in sincerity—as Carlyle long ago 
pointed out. It is obedience to the injunction, ‘Be a per- 
son.’ Every man who is himse lf, and not a careful copy of 
others, is an original person.”—T. Sharper-Knowlson in 
“Originality.” 

I cannot lay too great stress upon the value and con- 
tinual use of the crescendo and diminuendo while singing, 
and the great advantages, both artistic and physical, to be 
gained therefrom. 

I also consider it essential to the pupil's advancement 
that the instructor insist upon the pupil swelling all his 
vocal exercises from his first lesson, for, as a rule, all 
beginners use the diminuendo in sustained tones and exer- 
cises, and this has no artistic value, being caused by the 
singer's lack of proper support of the tone, which often 
causes the tone to flatten. 

Diminuendo, or the gradual decreasing of sound, as well 
as piano singing, being more difficult than the crescendo, 
or gradual increasing of sound, the crescendo should be 
taught first; only when the pupil is far advanced in his 
studies and has the crescendo under perfect control, should 
the diminuendo be taught. 

To acquire the crescendo, the pupil should begin singing 
from mezzo forte to forte, and, as he gains efficiency, begin 
the exercises with less and less soleus of sound, until he 
can sing from a mere whisper or pianissimo to forte or 
the loudest sound that he can sing, always discriminating 
between singing and shouting.” In swelling a tone, do not 
allow the chest to fall; in fact, at no time should this be re- 
sorted to. Draw the abdomen gradually inward, which in 
turn acts upon the diaphragm, and force the air out of the 
lungs through the vocal cords, thereby strengthening the 
sound. Do not sustain a tone or phrase until all the air has 
left the lungs, with the result that a slight state of exhaus- 
tion may be felt. Listen carefully to the swell and avoid 
a jerky increase of sound. The crescendo and diminuendo 
should sound as perfect as the sign that represents them 
looks in printed music. To avoid over-taxation in prac- 
ticing these exercises, work with a clock before you and let 
the first crescendo take ten seconds to accomplish, each 
week adding a few seconds to the crescendo’s length, 
until you can swell a sustained tone to the length of thirty 
seconds. 

To acquire the decrescendo (diminuendo) the pupil 
should begin singing the tone or phrase with a mezzo forte 
tone and gradually decrease’the volume of sound until it 
dies away in a whisper. The gradation of sound will prove 
the greatest stumbling block and only years of careful 
practice will result in proficiency, As in the swell, the pupil 
should use a clock—ten seconds at first—as his guide, and 
as he progresses, begin the exercise with a greater, volume 
of sound, always ending with the smallest tone he is capable 
of singing, and gradually extending the length of the 
phrase or single tone to thirty seconds. The action of the 
lungs, diaphragm and chest are the same as in the cres- 
cendo, with the exception that a greater breath control is 
necessary; whereas with the crescendo the feeling is con- 
tinually to give more tone and breath—the diminuendo de- 
mands the steady lessening of sound and holding back of 
breath. The diminuendo has been compared to “drinking in 
the tone.” Though the expressions, “holding back” and 
“drinking in” may appeal to the singer, he should by no 
means allow them to have the least effect upon his voice 
production, The tone must at all times be free from mus- 
cular pressure, noble in quality and vibrate in the resonance 
chambers “in the face.” 

A mathematically pe rfect crescendo and diminuendo may 
be acquired by accepting the following: 


ee 





F +. 





Allow five seconds to elapse between each numeral. For 
example: starting the tone double piano at 1, you should 
reach piano, or 2, at the expiration of five seconds; mezzo 
forte, or 3, at ten seconds; forte, or 4, at fifteen seconds; 
and double forte, or 5, at twenty seconds. Reverse the 
sound volume in singing the decrescendéd ‘and lengthen the 
duration of the exercise as you acquire proficiency. 

Aside from the artistic value of the crescendo and 
diminuendo, they help the singer greatly to produce a free 
tone and stave off fatigue. 

Ho ps. 


The fermata, or hold, placed above a note or rest should 
be strictly observed; the singer’s musical intelligence must 
tell him how long to hold the tone or observe the pause. 
If the composer demands a pause, give it its full value; the 
experienced artist realizes best the value of the fermata 
and there is never any hesitancy in taking advantage of it; 
but the fermata, unless it is especially marked “subito” or 
sudden, must be prepared; that is, there should be a slight 


retarding of the tempo directly prior to observing the hold. 

When a composer demands that the tempo be retarded 
or accelerated, it is almost an impossibility for him to state 
exactly with which note he» desires.the slower or faster 


revious articles which have already appeared in the Musical Courier, 


Mr. Rains took u 
lication,” “Practicing,” “Solfeggio, 
ng,” “Opera,” “Diction,” Nervous- 


tempo to begin. He appeals, therefore, to the singer’s 
musical feeling and, like the fermata, a ritenuto, or accele- 
rando must be prepared. 

Tempo Rusato, 

Tempo rubato, Dr. Baker describes in his Musical Dic- 
tionary as “a direction in passages calling for a display of 
intense passionate feelings; that is, the performer should 
modify the strict rhythmical flow of movement by dwell- 
ing on, and thus (often insensibly) prolonging prominent 
melody notes or chords, this in turn requiring an equivalent 
acceleration of less prominent tones, which are robbed of a 
slight portion of their value.” 

Clear and concise as Dr. Baker’s definition is to the 
musician, I have found beginners that could not grasp his 
meaning "and I have attempted to enlarge upon it by stating 
that if it takes fifty seconds to sing a phrase of ten meas- 
ures, observing strict time, in singing the same phrase in 
tempo rubato, one measure may be sung in four seconds, 
another in three seconds, etc., but the entire ten measures 
should still take fifty seconds to sing. 

There is no such thing as “absolute tempo,” despite 
metronome marks. Both the productive, as well as_ the 
reproductive, artist have the same desire to improve their 
works; and both the composer and singer may play or sing 
a composition taking a faster or slower tempo than origi- 
nally intended without in the least detracting from the 
composition’s success. Two conductors may take absolutely 
different tempos in conducting the same work and both 
achieve magnificent results. There are many songs that 
high voices (sopranos or tenors), or low voices (altos or 
bassos), may sing with equal success, That the higher 
voices should sing them in a more rapid tempo than the low 

voices is quite natural; the high voices, vibrating more 
rapidly, respond more readily to their owner’s demand. 
Tempo is very often a question of the singer’s tempera- 
ment, and the atmosphere he creates during his singing. 

I would especially warn singers against dragging their 
tempo and to at all times observe all marks of expression. 
Holding on to high or low tones to show off the voice is 
detrimental to art. 

Har Voice. 

Many singers, during rehearsal, sing with half voice. 
Unless great care is exercised in so doing, it may tire the 
singer even more than singing with full voice. Singing 
steadily with one grade of sound, either piano or forte, 
brings on fatigue. 

During rehearsals it will be beneficial to the singer to 
at least sing fairly full tones in his medium and lower 
registers. Let him avoid singing extreme high tones as 
much as possible; save them for the general rehearsal. 
During the last rehearsals, before singing a work for the 
first time, the singer should sing, not only with full voice, 
but observe all marks of expression. 

There is a superstition among public performers that if 
the general rehearsal goes badly, the performance will go 
well. Of course this sometimes happens, but, for my part, 
if at the oe rehearsal the artists were not up, to their re- 
quirements, I should keep them at rehearsal until the work 
went as I should expect it to at the performance. Ridicu- 
lous as it may sound, there are singers who in order to live 
up to their superstitions, deliberately do not do good work 
at the last rehearsal. They may do better at the perform- 
ance, but I should not consider such men artists. 
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BOSTON CONSERVATORY 
OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY 





Splendid Faculty Under Guidance of Agide Jacchia, Founder and Director, Is Doing Much to Carry Out the Noble Aims 
and Purposes. of the Organization—Musicians Attend Funeral of Max Zach—Guy Maier and Loraine Wyman, 
Rudolph Ganz, Lucile Delcourt, Phebe Crosby, Ernest Hutcheson, Raisa and Rimini, and Reinald 





Boston, Mass., February 13, 1921.—February 6 was the 
first anniversary of the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
Agide Jacchia founder and director, The occasion was 
signalized by a students’ recital in which the following 
advanced pupils of. the school participated: Helen Dono 
an, Nellie Cedarholm, Hazel Gruppe and Cyrus Ullian 





ALFRED R, FRANK 

of the pianoforte department; Henry Kokernak, of. the 
violin department, and Mabel Orde, Dorothy Bott, Eunice 
Gilman, Florence Crowell and Andrew Cole of the vocal 
department 

Approximately two hundred students are now enrolled 
at the Boston Conservatory For the most part, these 
pupils come from familjes not highly endowed with mate- 
rial wealth; but their inability to expend large sums for 


musical training has not for« ed Mr. Jacchia to compromise 
with the high ideals which led him to originate this am- 
bitious and altogether worthy project. The instrumentalists 
of his faculty are practically all members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which speaks eloquently for their 
qualifications. Irma Seydel, who heads the violin section, 
has won many brilliant successes as soloist with the lead- 
ing symphony orchestras of this country and with several 
orchestras in Europe. Miss Seydel’s associates in the 
violin department are Julius Theodorowicz, assistant con 


Cordially Received 


certmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; F. Thillois, 
leader of the second violins of the same orchestra, and F. 
L. Mahn, also a member of the local Symphony. Mr. 
Jacchia’s long experience as an operatic conductor taught 
him the importance of proper voice training, and ensured 
the fact that extraordinary care would be exercised in the 
selection of a vocal authority to formulate voice-teaching 
practice at the new conservatory. 

Alfred R. Frank, who was chosen to direct the vocal 
department, is widely known in New England .as a cot- 
cert bass and vocal coach. His early training was gained 
with William L. Whitney in Boston. Later he coached 
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opera with Luigi Vannuccini in Florence, Italy, and ora- 
torio with Myron W. Whitney, the celebrated oratorio bass, 
Returning to this country, Mr. Frank soon gained wide 
repute in New England as a concert singer and as an emi- 
nent vocal authority, He is assisted in his work at the 
Boston Conservatory by Ester Ferrabini, who has just 
returned from a season of opera in Milan, where she sang 
leading opera roles; Jessie P. Drew, and R, A. Fornari, 
of the original Boston Opera Company. 

Hans Ebell, who directs the piano department, was born 
in Petrograd, Russia, and received his preliminary musical 
education from W. Wissendorff in piano, and J. Withol in 
composition, at the St. Petersburg Music School from 
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which he was graduated in 1905. The next six years were 
devoted to further study—composition with Rachmaninoff 
in Dresden, and piano with Josef Hofmann in Paris and 
with Leopold Godowsky in Vienna. From 1911 to 1914 
Mr. Ebell divided his time between directing the piano de- 
partment of the Conservatory in Cracow, Galicia, Poland 
and touring Russia, France, Austria, Germany and Eng- 
land as a concert pianist. At the outbreak of the war he 
came to this country and made his home in Boston, in 
which city he has gained no little repute as an instructor 
and coach and as a pianist, adding here to the reputation 
he had already made for himself in Europe as a soloist. 
Mr. Ebell is assisted by Eunice Lee May, Albert C. Sher- 
man, Clementine Miller and Scott Sutherland. 

Other instruments are taught as follows: Organ, Albert 
W. Snow; flute and piccolo, D. M. Wilkinson: oboe and 
English horn, Louis Speyer; clarinet and base —_ Al- 
bert Sand; bassoon and saxophone, Abdon Laus and Sam- 
uel Harris; horn, Max Hess; cornet and trumpet, Edwin 
G. Clarke; trombone and tuba, Eugene Adam; percussion, 
Carl F, Ludwig; viola, Arthur Fiedler and Frederick 
Mahn; cello, Hazel L’Africain and Enrico Fabrizio; con- 
trabass, Theodore Seydel. A musical kindergarten is in 





ISTER FERRABINI, 


charge of Mary T. Gilise. Other departments of the con- 

servatory are directed as follows: Choral training, R. A. 

Fornari and L. Speyer; dramatic expression, Edouard Dar- 

mand; ballet training, Maria Paporello; French, Emma 

Darmand; German, Margarete Muensterberg; Italian, 
(Continued on page 34) 











first performance of Von Reznicek’s 
tone-poem, “TheVictor’’(Der Sieger): 








during the severe illness of that leader. 


THEODORE SPIERING as Conductor 


In the winter of 1913, Theodore Spiering conducted a series of orchestral concerts in Berlin which attracted 
international attention, winning the same public and critical approval as had been awarded him when, as assistant 
conductor to Gustav Mahler, he stepped in and directed the concerts of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
Here are some extracts from the German press (1913), after the 


Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, December 20, 1913.— 
After the finale of the satiric symphonic poem there 
arose such tremendous applause that Reznicek and 
Spiering had to appear again and again before the 
audience. Spiering has won a great personal tri- 
umph by his interpretation of this very difficult 
theme. He proved himself more than ever full of 
discretion, as well as of passionate feeling. 

Berliner Lokalanseiger, Berlin, December 19, 1913. 

The second evening concert of the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra was very well attended, prov- 
ing that Theodore Spiering thoroughly understands 
the great art of conducting without catering to the 
gallery. On this occasion he gave himself to his 
work with immense ardor, developing warm temper- 
ament and exquisite feeling. 





Norddeutsche Allgem. Ztg., Berlin, December 20, 
1913.—All honor to Theodore Spiering, who has 
worked out and rendered so clearly this most diffi- 
cult composition. He was ably assisted by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. He deserved the wonderful 
ovation he received. 

Der Reichsanszeiger, Bevita, December 23, 1913.— 
The second concert of the Philharmonic, given last 
Thursday, with a greatly augmented orchestra, was 
a triumph for Theodore Spiering, and promises 
much for his future success as a conductor-artist. 
The accompaniment of a new piano concerto was a 
remarkable deed. Mr. Spiering’s interpretation of 
the very difficult orchestral composition by E. R. von 
Reznicek, rose to undreamed of greatness, and 
proved him to be a most extraordinary orchestra di- 
rector, 


Nat'l Zeitung, Berlin, December 22, 1913.—Rezni- 
cek’s composition earned great applause. He is in- 
debted to the artist-conductor, Mr. Spiering, who in- 
terpreted the work in a brilliant manner. 


Germania, Berlin, December 21, 1913.—The con- 
ductor, Spiering, has shown warmth and enthusiasm 
in presenting this work, the orchestra willingly fol- 
lowing his artistic leadership. 


Vorwarts, Berlin, December 23, 1913.—The sym- 
phony created an enormous impression. The con- 
ductor of the evening was Theodore Spiering, who, 
with the composer, Reznicek—also present—was most 
enthusiastically “feted.” 


Freisinnige Zeitung, Berlin, December 22, 1913.— 
In the reproduction of this difficult work, Spiering 
proved himself a most excellent conductor, and re- 
ceived great applause. 

Berliner Morgenpost, Berlin, December 20, 1913.— 
Spiering leads with certainty and warm tempera- 
ment. He accompanied, with much discretion, the 
piano concerto of the American composer, Mrs. H 
Hi Beach. 


Borsenseitung, Berlin, December 21, 1913.—Under 
the admirable direction of Mr. Spiering, the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra produced a fine effect, and the 
work had a wonderful reception. 


Der Reichsbote, Berlin, Di December 28, 1913.—The 
conducting of Mr. Spiering was excellent. 


Welt am Montag, Berlin, “December 22, 1913.—To 
Mr. Spiering and the Philharmonic a hearty Bravo! 


Allgemeine Musikzeitung, December 26, 1913.— 
Spiering conducts with surety and temperament. Be- 
fore all he is a dependable and intelligent interpreter 
of modern works. 


Berlin Letter, New York Staatsseitung, January 4, 
1914.—W hoever undertakes, with few rehearsals, to 
perform such a tremendous work (Der Sieger) de- 
serves the warmest recognition and Spiering received 
it. His concerts attract general attention. 
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Rose.” Miss Morgana appeared four times in songs and 
arias by Pergolesi, Mozart, Puccini, Verdi, La Forge, 
Brown-Grandei and Rossini, making her biggest hit with 
her last number, the cavatina ‘ ‘Una voce poco fa” (Ros- 
sini). Several times she had to sing encores, pleasing 
everyone with her high, limpid and colorful voice, as well 
as spontaneous manner. In the absence of Claude War- 
ford, the regular accompanist, Willard Sektberg, his assist- 
ant, played for the choral, with entire capability and ef- 
fectiveness. Alberto Bimboni was at the piano for Miss 
Morgana, and an audience of good size heard and applaud- 
ed the music with vigor. 


Arturo Espinoza, Cellist 


Arturo Espinoza, cellist, gave a recital at the Plaza Hotel 
on February 8, assisted by Mary Sorvart, soprano. An at- 
tractively arranged program was rendered and Mr. Espi- 
noza achieved distinction of style, sonority and elegance, 
and exhibited a smooth and brilliant technic. 


FEBRUARY 10 


New York Syasheny Orchestra: Rach- 
maninoff, Soloist 

Stravinsky's “Firebird” music was heard at the concerts 
of February 10 and 11 of the New York Sympiiony Urches- 
tra and failed to astonish. An orgy of dreadful discords 
was expected but failed to materialize. ‘he conservatives 
did not like it especially but were not especially shocked ; 
the radicals were disappointed that it was not worse than it 
is. And so it goes. Work that was hissed and hooted a 
few years ago now passes without comment. 

At the same concert music by Glinka, I’schaikowsky and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff was rendered, and Kacimaninotf played 
his second concerto. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


A special all-Wagner program in commemoration of the 
composer’s death, which occurred at Venice, February 13, 
1883, was presented by the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Josef. Stransky, conductor, at Carnegie Hall on 
February 10, A capacity house listened enraptured to the 
eight. selections which were presented for their delectation, 
Certainly the demand for Wagner waxes greater and 
greater. The program consisted of excerpts from the great 
works of the -tflaster and need not be detailed. Under the 
inspiring baton of Conductor Stransky, the orchestra fairly 
outdid itself, as if reveling in the music. Vivid contrasts, 
dynamic climaxes, changes of tone and tempo—all were in 
evidence. Perhaps it is superfluous to say that there was 
great applause and many recalls for the conductor. 


Louise Darclee Taylor, Soprano 


It was an enthusiastic audience that filled Aeolian Hall 
on Thursday evening, February 10, when Louise Darclee 
Taylor, well known in operatic circles in South America, 
Cuba and Mexico, was heard in her first New York re- 
cital, In the selection of her program alone Miss Taylor 
showed her seriousness and taste as a musician, for it 
included some rarely lovely things such as “Fingo per mio 
dilatto,” arranged by Viardot; “Cantique,” Boulanger ; 
“E me ne voglio andar,” a Tuscan folk song arranged -by 
Bimboni; two Abruzzi folk songs, “Mamma, Lasciami 
andare” and “Fanciullo, appena ti parlai d'amore,” ar- 
ranged by Tosti, as well’ as two Spanish numbers by 
Granados, 

Although an American, Miss Taylor possesses some- 
what of a Latin temperament. She has a big, rich voice 
of wide range, which, for the most part, she uses with in- 
telligence. Her lovely, soft singing was a marked feature 
of her work. She has resonance in her voice and the 
clarity of her diction added to the enjoyment of the pro- 
gram. Her recital proved that Miss Taylor is none the 
less interesting as a concert artist. Gustave Ferrari fur- 
nished sympathetic accompaniments, 


Elizabeth Kriger, Soprano 


On Thursday afternoon, February 10, Elizabeth Kriger, 
soprano, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, New York City, 
before a capacity house. Her program was novel, inas- 
much as it was composed entirely of Hebrew compositions. 
In her singing she displayed an excellent voice, rich and 
sympathetic, and particular mention must be made of her 
high tones which were extraordinary, clear and distinct. 
The program consisted of compositions by Silberta, Mana- 
Zucca, Kurt Schindler and others, all of which were ar- 
tistically sung. She received an abundance of flowers. 


FEBRUARY I1 


Erika Morini, Violinist 

There was much curiosity to hear the girl violinist, 
Erika Morini, in her first recital, which took place on 
Friday afternoon, February 11, at ‘Aeolian Hall. She had 
made such an extraordinary impression in her opening con- 
cert in America, playing on that occasion two concertos, 
that admirers of the violinistic art were agog to know if 
her recital playing would sustain the good opinion she 
created then. In one word—it did! There is no need 
going here into a fresh analysis of the attributes which 
distinguish her playing. What particularly distinguishes 
her from others whose fingers are just as flexible is the 
fact that she has a distinct musical personality, expressed 
through an unusually sensitive bow arm, and a tone that 
shines with beauty. Even in trick passages she does not 
forget that tone must never be sacrificed to make a tech- 
nical holiday. 

Her program began with the Paganini D major con- 
certo, out of which she got as much music as is in it— 
and perhaps a bit more. Technically she was more than 
mistress of its difficulties, using the Sauret cadenza. Fol- 
lowing came two groups: First, the Bach G string air, the 
Beethoven G major romance, and the Tartini-Kreisler 
variations on a Corelli theme; second, an adagio of Mo- 
zart and a mazurka by Zarzycki. The only puzzle is why 
anybody still plays the Beethoven G major romance. Miss 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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Alcock, Merle: Gardner, Samuel: 


Boston, Mass., February 20 Buffalo, N. Y., 
Beck, Alma; Gunster, Frederick: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 26. Brantford, Ont., 


Casini, Gutia: La Forge, Frank: 
Middletown, 

lottlow, Augusta: 

Chicago, Ill., February 24 


Conn., February 23. 


= 


Crosby, Phoebe: 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 19. Letz Quartet : 
Brooklyn, N, » 
Curtis, Vera: 
London, Ont., February 17 Levitzki, Mischa: 
Chatham, Ont., February 21. Pittsburgh, 


D' Alvarez, Marguerite: Chicago, Ill, 


Boston, Mass., February 27 
David, Annie Lovise> 


Bridgeport, Conn., February 19, Maier, Guy: 


February 20. 


Middletown, Conn., 


Langenhan, Christine: 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 27. 


Pa., February 19-20, 
February 21. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 
Boston, Mass., February 27. 


Namara, Marguerite: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 25. 


Pattison, Lee: 


February 22. Newport, R. I, February 17. 
Chatham, Ont., February 21. 

February 23. Detroit, Mich., February 22. 
4 Boston, Mass., February 26. 


Peege, Charlotte: 
Whitman, Mass., 


Peterson, May: 
Hollywood, Cal., February 17. 
Los Angeles, Cal., February 18-19. 
Phoenix, Ariz., February 21. 
Globe, Ariz., February 23. 
Douglas, Ariz., February 25. 


February 23. 


February 25. 


February 25-26. 


Spiering, Theodore: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 26. 


Dohnanyi, Erno: East Aurora, N. Y., February 18. é 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 27. Chatham, Ont., February 21. Stanley, Helen: ) : 
Fanning, Cecil: Detroit, Mich., February 22 Buffalo, N. Y., February 20. 


February 17 
February 25. 


Montreal, Can., 


Derby, Conn., Ohio, 


Cleveland, 


Mellish Singing in Garden City Course 


Mary Mellish, the charming young soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is appearing as one of the fea- 


tured artists in Mrs. Victor Newton's recital course in 
Garden City, Long Island, under the patronage of fashion- 
able St. Mary’s Cathedral School of this localigy. These 
recitals, which have been of a highly successful character 
(David Bispham was one of the soloists engaged), have 
been held in the ballroom of the Garden City Hotel one 
Friday evening a month, and have met with the fullest 


support from the community and outside guests, who have 
been delighted at this opportunity to enjoy good singing. 

On February 16 Miss Mellish filled an important date 
in Albany, where is more than a favorite on account 
of being a native of this city. As one of the prominent New 
York critics said of her work at the opera not long ago: 
“Mary Mellish deserves watching. She accomplished last 
year at the Metropolitan whatever fell into her hands to 
do, and did it well.” This also applies to her work there 
this season 


Mme, 


Among the recent engagements of Christine Langen- 
han, the soprano, was an appearance at Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va., the famous educational institution for ne- 
groes, The institute boasts of a splendid choir, which assisted 
in the program in an ingenious way. Before Mme. Langen- 
han's English group the choir sang, under the leadership of 
E. Nathaniel Dett, musical director of the instiiute, “Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes;” before her French group 


she 


Langenhan at Famous Institute 


Toledo, Ohio, February 25. 


Wolle, Dr. J. Fred: 
Utica, ie February 18. 


February 27. 


she gave the old Teutle aneal. “Neighbors of Rethlehem :’ 
before her Russian group, a choral arrangement oa 
Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav,” and before her final group, 
two English groups, a traditional song of the North Ameri- 
can Indians (which she followed with the Spring Song 
from Cadman’s “Shanewis”), and “Deep River.” This 
gave unusual interest and homogeneity to the program. 

Mme. Langenhan scored her usual success in her solo 
numbers. She was in fine voice and the enthusiastic audi- 
ance, which crowded Ogden Hall and numbered over two 
thousand persons, insisted on the repetition of six numbers 

“Floods of Spring” fgg y eage ad “Little Brown 
vn (Wells- Bassett), “The Lilac Tree” (George Gart- 
lan), “W hen I Look in Your Wonderful Eyes” (Nat Os- 
borne), “I’m So Glad Trouble Don’t Last Alway,” and 
“Follow Me”—besides calling for several encores. The two 
songs last named, by the institute’s musical director, are 
most effective concert numbers and deserve a place on re- 
cital programs. Needless to say the institute authorities 
were greatly pleased with Mme, Langenhan’s success and 
are seeking a return date for next season. 
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“Invocation to the Sun God” (Troyer) and “A-Whispering” 
(Mana-Zucca). 

Miss Gregory rendered with remarkable success the well 
known aria from “Samson and Delilah,” “Mon coeur a ta 
voix.” Her English songs were “Morning” (Speaks)” and 
“The Waters of Minnetonka” (Lieurance), “There Is No 
Death” (O’Hara), and “The Year’s at the Spring” 
(Beach) 

Both singers won tremendous applause and were recalled 
for encores. The success of these two artists has been very 
remarkable despite their youth. Miss Gregory is soloist at 
the Central Presbyterian Church, Summit, N. J., and 
Bethelohim Temple, the Bronx. Miss Drury is soloist at 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Englewood, N., J. 


Bispham and Ware Give American Program 


In order to introduce the work of the Music Circulation 
Department of the New York Public Library, the Fifty- 
eighth Street Branch inaugurated a series of four successive 
Monday musical evenings which have proven so successful 
that they will probably be continued another season. The 
fourth and last of the series was given at this library on 
January 31, the fine attendance attesting to the popularity 
of the series. American composers were represented by 
Harriet Ware and David Bispham, and the program they 
presented made those present feel proud indeed of Ameri- 
can musical artists. Not only were the things which they 
gave genuinely artistic, but also the manner in which they 
were given. Mr. Bispham first sang “Danny Deever” 
(Damrosch), which is so admirably suited to his voice. 
There were two songs by Sidney Homer—‘Banjo Song” 
and “The Pauper’s Drive.” “I Am Thy Harp” (Woodman) 
was exquisitely sung. “The Pirate Song,” from Henry 
F, Gilbe srt’s musical setting of Stevenson’s “Treasure 
Island,” was a rollicking number, full of decisive rhythm 
and vigor. Henry Holden Huss has written an opera on 
Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” from which an excerpt, 
“The Seven Ages of Man,” was sung by Mr. Bispham in 
a dramatic manner, which proved his well known ability as 
an actor as well as a singer. In fact, Mr, Bispham’s vivid 
portrayal of things in all he sings is a joy to the listener 
as well as his beautiful tonal work, fire and resonance. 
As a musical reading, he gave Longfellow’s “Sandalphon,” 
with the musical accompaniment written by H. W. Loomis. 
y pons the most enjoyable numbers on the program were 
the compositions of Harriet Ware, admirably sung by Mr. 
Bispham, who was artistically accompanied by Miss Ware; 
they were a real pleasure, and included “Boat Song,” “How 
Do I Love Thee,” “Consolation,” and a recent one, “Iris,” 
the words of which are also by Miss Ware. The most beautiful 
of all was “Stars,” the words by Joyce Kilmer. This, her 
latest composition, was sung from manuscript, and is now 





being published and will undoubtedly meet with the great 
success that it deserves. The music to this has a decided 
tendency to the modern and shows progression. 


Walter Anderson Starts Booking for 1922 


The Harrisburg Apollo Male Chorus, John W. Phillips, 
musical director, has engaged Phoebe Crosby, soprano, 
for the January concert and Norman Jollif, baritone, for 
the May concert. 


Drury and Gregory Sing 


Hazel Drury, lyric soprano, and Bessie Gregory, con- 
tralto, two young artists under Adelaide Gescheidt's in- 
struction, sang at the Theosophical Society’s concert, 
January 22, with marked success. Miss Drury won favor 
with the aria from “Carmen,” “Je que dis rien,” and these 
English songs—“The Dawn” (Curran), “Pierrot” (Watts), 



























PHOEBE 


CROSB 


Soprano 





BOSTON RECITAL, February 10,1921 


‘Has a naturally fine voice of good size and range— 
intonation is pure; she is temperamental and has a 


genuine sense of fitting interpretation. 
— Boston Herald, February 11, 1921. 









‘An unusually fine voice with dramatic possibilities 
as well as lyric qualities. Her singing shows a feeling 
for different styles of music as well as considerable 
vocal skill.” —Boston Globe, February 11, 1921. 


‘Music lovers flocked to hear Phoebe Crosby whose 
performance was the same high type as last year. She 


a an unusually fine voice and knows how to use it. 
—Boston Record, February 11, 1921. 
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Little Facts About Ellen Ballon 


Ellen Ballon, who made her appearance several weeks 
ago as soloist with Josef Stransky and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and did so with excellent result had a previous 
orchestral experience to her credit. As a child in 1910 she 
played with Damrosch at old Mendelssohn Hall, just be- 
fore it was torn down. Therefore, Miss Ballon might 
well be referred to as having been a child prodigy. 

The writer recently chatted with the young pianist, who 
proved to be exceedingly modest when it came to talking 





N BALLON, 


Pianist, 


s 
ELLE 


about herself. for the simple reason that she _ believes 
“people are not interested in what the younger people 
think or say!” Yet she is a real girl and has all the en- 
thusiasm of youth, so that it was quite natural to find her 
delighted over her success with the Philharmonic. 

“I played for Mr. Stransky last July at the home of Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney and he seemed much impressed,” 
Miss Ballon told the writer, “so that when I was engaged 
you can imagine how happy I was. Before appearing here 
with the orchestra at Carnegie Hall, I appeared with it in 
Brooklyn and I might say that the fact that Mr. Stransky 
had so much faith in me, helped me tremendously. I shall 
never forget his kindness’ Oh, people have been exceed- 
ingly kind to me” the little pianist exclaimed. “The Stein- 
ways, too, have always had an interest in my work, es- 
pecially Charley, who sent me to the White House to play 
for the Tafts in 1912.” 

Miss Ballon told the writer that although she was born 
in Montreal, Can., she felt that she was an American be- 
cause she came to this country when she was six years old. 
She started to study, however, when she was three and a 
half years old, playing in public at four, when she was 
lifted to the piano by the Mayor of the city. Ayeat later, 
she won the McGill College scholarship, where. she re- 
mained for a year and a half. One of the critics on a 
Montreal paper had become so integested in the little 
pianist that he spoke to Joseffy when he was in New York 
on a visit. His description of her talent must have been 
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has the honor of inviting 
you to join the great body 
of members of this newly 
formed Society. 











Its aims and objects have 
been endorsed by most 





eminent people such as 

Artur Bodanzky, Rosa 

Arturo Pepelardo, Founder Risa, Bonci, De Luca, 
Society Margaret Woodrow Wil- 


son, Alicia Du Pont, P. J. Bonwit, Leonard Lieb- 
ling, Hon. F. La Guardia and many others. 
Operatic Monthly Musicales are to be given in 
New York City every year under the auspices of 
the Society, whose work is intended to promote 
and achieve adequate operatic and orchestral per- 
formances in every large city of the Union par- 
tially supported by municipal aid. 


It is due to “all musicians and music lovers,” as 
Mr. Bodanzky says, “to support such a scheme.” 
Artist members will be given first opportunity, if 
eligible, to perform for the Society on salary 
basis. 


Further particulars will be gladly given upon re- 
quest. 


Cut Out and Mail, and Join the Society Now 
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very vivid, for the master replied that when Ellen Ballon 
came to New York he would like her to play for him. On 
arriving here, the little pianist was accompanied by all her 
dolls for she was a normal child. And she hopes she will 
always remain so—as far as musicians gom—as she puts it 
with a delicious sense of humor. 

In speaking of her work under Joseffy, Miss Ballon 
said: “I can’t say enough about Mr. Joseffy as to what he 
did for me when he finally took me as a pupil. He lavished 
all that was affectionate and good upon me and I consider 
that he guided me in every possible way. I remained with 
him until a year before his death and during the time that 
I studied with him I appeared very often with the Young 
People’s Symphony. At my last appearance, the members 
of the orchestra presented me with a lovely buckle from 
Tiffanys. As I said before, in 1910 I appeared with Dam- 
rosch and his orchestra and immediately afterwards I gave 
a recital at the Belasco Theater when my audience con- 
sisted of many of the old Bohemians—men like Alfred 
Selizberger, Rubin Goldmark, etc. By the by, I studied 
harmony with Mr, Goldmark for seven years. Then soon 
after that appearance I went to Josef Hofmann with whom 
I worked for a little over two years, being obliged to re- 
turn from Switzerland where I had been studying with him 
on account of the war. He, too, was extremely kind to 
take me as his pupil for he did not make it a practise. 
After my arrival in New York I went to study with Alberto 
Jonas, with whom I have since been working. What I 
have received from him I shall always hold invaluable.” 

Last Monday at Aeolian Hall, Miss Ballon was scheduled 
to give her first recital and she is hoping to give a series 
of them next year, as well as to make appearances with the 
various orchestras throughout the country. In touching 
upon the make-up of programs, Miss Ballon remarked that 
she loved the great masters best and that she is happiest 
when playing Beethoven and Bach. As a little girl, when 
she heard Ysaye play something from Bach, she declared 
that she liked that number better than anything else on the 
famous Belgian’s program. i. 
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Thursday, February 17 (Afternoon) 


New York Symphony Orchestra .......... Carnegie Hall 
Alfred Cortot, soloist. 


BPR LA inee ibs ieee evn catiods. cio Bi vod Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, February 17 (Evening) 
National Symphony Orchestra ............. Carnegie Hall 


Helen Teschner Tas, soloist. 

Emanuele Stieri 
Friday, February 18 (Morning) 

Biltmore Morning Musicale .............. Hotel Biltmore 
Ruffo, May and Vidas, soloists. 
Friday, February 18 (Afternoon) 

Helen Jeffrey 


Oem Gs Ce UMNO bc icc uch edccssactal Aeolian Hall 
Friday, February 18 (Evening) 
New York Symphony Orchestra ........... Carnegie Hall 


Alfred Cortot, soloist. 
Saturday, February 19 (Afternoon) 
Symphony Concert for Young People....... Carnegie Hall 
TR Se mS Pe Re Bap ry oT Care aan ty Aeolian Hall 
Rent CTU ies i ieee xsesuntee Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Squires, Lawrie and Guidi, soloists. 
Peper OWN leek dc cass caved David Mannes School 
Saturday, February 19 (Evening) 
Nina Tarasova and Arturo Bonucci ........ Carnegie Hall 
Sunday, February 20 (Afternoon) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra.......... Carnegie Hall 
Society of Friends of Music ..............0¢4 Aeolian Hall 
Arthur Rubinstein and Paul Kochanski, soloists. 
BE DT ha d Ave ccsacs bolpeetouet as Town Hall 
Sunday, February 20 (Evening) 

National Symphony Orchestra ............ Carnegie Hall 
Music. League of the People’s Institute...... Cooper Union 
Rosa Raisa-Giacomo Rimini ................ Hippodrome 
Madison Square Garden Concert..Madison Square Garden 
Josef Rosenblatt and J. Piastro Borisoff, soloists. 
Monday, February 21 (Afternoon) 

Concert Benefit Fordham University........ Carnegie Hall 
Giovanni Martinelli and Pietro Yon, soloists. 
Monday, February 21 (Evening) 


National Symphony Orchestra ............ Carnegie Hall 
Arthur Rubinstein, soloist. 
Eishuco Trio. . sivvesvackstiedescawecicsateenia Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, February 22 (Afternoon) 

Benno. Moiseigiteete is ccdssiicsccsccctachaces Carnegie Hall 
Ming Vimasiisis chess ciccs vevecsccdovcvnsnc open Hall 
Tuesday, February 22 (Evening) 

Carlo Sabatini ....... Exabas demnecetanaeer Carnegie Hall 
Egiin. Wie -: sa vcccdceuias Coches le vetens Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, February 23 (Afternoon) 

National Symphony Orchestra ............. Carnegie Hall 


Arthur Rubinstein, soloist. 
Wednesday, February 23 (Evening) 


Mibtette es i i as ots Pak cB ie is oe odes recaaee Carnegie Hall 
Thursday, February 24 (Afternoon 

National Symphony Orchestra ............. Carnegie Hall 

Samaroff-Stokowski-Beethoven Recital....... Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, February 24 (Evening) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra ........ Carnegie Hall 

Fritz Kreisler, soloist. 
Marguerite D’Alvarez ............. Paces head Aeolian Hall 


James Gibbon Huneker’s Funeral 


(Continued from page 23.) 
rounded by a great quantity of the most beautiful fioral 
tributes. 
The honorary pallbearers were Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general manager of the Metropolitan opera company; 





TITA SCHIPA, 
Distinguished young Italian tenor of the Chicago Opera, 
whose beautiful voice and fine style of singing has won for 
lrim the respect of both the Chicago and New York critics. 
Mr. Schipa has’ been appearing here with Galli-Curci in 
“Lucia,” “Lakme” and “Sonnanbula,” although he will be 
heard in several other roles during the Manhattan Opera 

Hlouse season. 


Metropolitan staff, David Belasco, 
Bodanzky, conductor of the Na 
Finck, of the Evening 


Otto Weil of the 
Nahan Franko, Artur 
tional Symphony Orchestra; H. T. 

Post; W. J. Henderson, of The Herald; Frederick J. 
Gregg, of the Evening Telegram; William J. Guard and 
Edward Ziegler of the Metropolitan Opera staff; John 
Quinn, Harry Rowe Shelley, Richard Le Gallienne, Max 
Smith, of the New York American; Sylvester Rawling, of 
the Evening World; Henry Hadley, associate conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra; August Luchow, and Herbert 
Bayard Swope, of the World. The audience included 
practically everyone of prominence in the New York 
musical world. 
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A Little Song Gem, which for 
Beauty of Melody, Quaint- 
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Simplicity cannot be sur- 
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(Continued from page 30) 

Rodolfo A. Fornari, Lectures on the history of music are 
given by John N. Burk, formerly assistant music critic 
of the Boston Transcript, and now a member of the Bos 
ton Symphony staff as publicity director, The teaching of 
composition, orchestration, counterpoint and fugue is di- 
vided between Mr. Jacchia and Bainbridge Crist, the 
well known American composer. Harmony and_ theory 
are taken care of by Albert W. Snow, Arthur Fiedler and 
Albert C. Sherman, One of the features of this admirable 
institution is a course of study designed to prepare talented 
singers for the operatic stage. This department is presided 
over by Agide Jacchia, who has had a rich experience as 
conductor of grand opera in both Europe and America, 
ind who has just been re-engaged as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony “pop” concerts. Mr. Jacchia is assisted 
in operatic coaching by Mme. Ester Ferrabini and Alfred 
R. Frank ; 

A foreword to the unusually interesting catalogue issued 
by this institution reads as follows: 

The persons who founded the Boston Conservatory of Music or 
wanized it because they realized the neglect of the government of 
the United States toward the development of education in music 
Abroad. the founders have seen the national, indeed, the_inter- 
national benefits derived from the patronage of European Govern 
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ments In Europe, no matter how poor a government may be, 
it readily gives financial assistance to institutions of music in order 
that free instruction may be given to all applicants who prove 
themselves worthy. ‘ Zs 

The directors of the Boston Conservatory of Music will take the 
necessary steps to secure financial aid in this country, in order 
to maintain at least one school in America where the large number 
of young men and women who would study music if they could, 
may have an opportunity. 

While awaiting the results of these efforts, the founders of the 
corporation known as the Boston Conservatory of Music stand 
ready to support the institution with all their moral and financial 
strength ( R 

Beginning with the season of 1920-1921, they will give free in- 
struction to those aspirants who show proof of particular talent 
for music and whose financial means will not permit of their spend- 
ing the large amount of money necessary for a thorough musical 
education. To help such students, the directors have engaged the 
very best instructors for every branch of study—theoretical, vocal 
and instrumental—and, in the broad curriculum offered, they plan 
to educate Americans of talent so thoroughly that they will no 
longer seek education abroad; nor will America be obliged to con- 
tinue to go to Europe for its musical leaders and its virtuosi. 

The high standard of teaching maintained at this school, 
the steadily increasing enrollment, the number of scholar- 
ships already awarded and the hearty support of the press 
as manifested by editorials and special articles encourage 
the belief that the Boston Conservatory is well on the 
way to the realization of these splendid aims. 

Musicians Atrenp Funerat or Max Zacu. 

Numerous musicians attended the funeral of Max W. 
Zach, the late conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra and a.former member of the Boston Symphony, 
which was held at the Boston family home, 36 Atherton 
street, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Arba J. Marsh, pastor of 
the Boylston Congregational Church, conducted the serv- 
ices, Those acting as pallbearers, most of them old Boston 
friends of Mr. Zach, were Carl Engel, Charles Martin 
Loeffler, Edward Burlingame Hill, Edward Ballantyne, 
Heinrich Gebhard, Henry Eicheim, E. R. Voigt and Ar- 
thur J. Gaines, manager of the St. Louis Orchestra. 

Floral remembrances were sent by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, the Com- 
posers’ Club of Boston and the St. Louis Musicians’ Club. 
The body was taken to Forest Hills Cemetery. 

The following tribute to Mr. Zach as man, musician and 
conductor was written by Philip Hale, the eminent critic 
of the Boston Herald: 

Max Zach, who died at St. Louis last Thursday, was for many 
years prominent in the musical life of Boston. Born at Lemberg 
in) 1864, he studied violin playing in Vienna with Jakob Gruen 
and th.ory and composition with Robert Fuchs and Franz Krenn, 
He was one of the young Viennese musicians brought to the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra by Mr. Gericke. Playing viola, 
after the arrival of Mr. Nikisch as conductor, he soon sat 
at the first desk with Mr. Svecenski. Later, he played solo 
viola in orchestral works, as when Strauss’ “Don Quixote’ was 
periormed here for the first time, He was also the viola player 
of the Adamowski Quartet for some seasons, and was known to 
many as the conductor of the “Pop” concerts. After 1907 he was 
th: conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra; he worked 
indefatigably for musical righteousness in that city, zealous for 
superior quality of performance, introducing judiciously composi- 
tions of the modern and even the ultra-modern school; tactful, 
resolute and brave in the face of many discourag ments. Interested 
in other arts and in the affairs of the world, he was an agrecable 
companion, expressing himself clearly and intelligently; often amus- 
ingly, for he had a keen sense of humor. Devoted to his profes 
sion, a music an of high ideals, he was a good citizen, a loyal triend. 

MAIER AND WYMAN IN YOUNG PEopLE’s RECITAL. 

Saturday afternoon, February 5, in Jordan Hall, Guy 
Maier, the brilliant pianist, resumed his concerts for young 
people which were so successful last season, On this oc- 
casion the program was shared by Loraine Wyman, the 
charming diseuse and singer of folk songs. As usual, Mr. 
Maier had selected his pieces carefully, and spoke enter- 
tainingly about them. In detail they were as follows: 
“Orientale,’ Amani; “Will-o’-the-Wisp,” Philipp; pre- 
lude, Scriabine; “Old Vienna,” Godowsky; “The Whirling 
Doll,” Dennee; “The Hurdy Gurdy Man,” “A Ghost 
Story” and “The Punch and Judy Show,” Goosens; “Fu- 
neral March for a Canary,” Lord Berners; “The Crap- 
Shooters’ Dance,” Eastwood Lane. Of these the most 
effective were the numbers by Amani, Scriabine, Goosens, 
Berners and Lane. Mr. Maier played with his customary 
skill, musical intelligence and sense of humor, the result 
producing keen interest and no little pleasure among the 
numerous children present. 

Miss Wyman sang the following pieces: “L’Angelus,” 
Vesper Song from Brittany, arr. by B. Ducoudray; “Le 
Petit Bois D’Amour,” child’s song, arr. by Julien Tiersot ; 
“Pierre et sa Mie,” ballad from Greenoble, arr. by J. 
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Hazel Moore whose soprano voice is clear and of a wide range 


Annie Laurie.” 


Philadelphia Bulletin 


At the Academy of Music 
joyment of the evening Philadelphia Ledger 
in arias and songs.-Philadelphia Record, 


high, clear and sweet.-Washington Post, 


evening at the Lyric Baltimore Sun, October 7, 1920 


“Berceus Baltimore Star 


Berkshire County Hagle, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Daily Hampshire Gazette, Northampton, Mass, 


fied with her winning smiles. 


lyric soprano, showing careful training. 














TOUR OF EASTERN STA 


HAZEL MOORE 


Her singing of “The Last Rose of Summer” was free from affec- 
tation and showed anew the clarity and bird-like quality of her tones. 
Meriden Morning Record, Meriden, Conn. 


Th: interest of the program was he'ghtencd by the artistic work of 


coloratura be rg demonstrated in the Titania aria from “Mignon,” 
ing a fine impresson in a lat r group of songs and singing as encore 


Miss Moore, a capable young artist, sang with much taste and dis 


played an excellent soprano voice, contributing materially to the en- 


Hazel Moore, an interesting young artist, was effective and enjoyable 
Miss Moore gave pleasure in the aria from “Mignon’’; her voice is 


Of young artists heard in Baltimore Hazel Moore, soprano, has rarely 
been surpassed in rich natural endowments. A large and appreciative 
audience had the pleasure of hearing Miss Moore's splendid voice last 


Hazel Moore, who appeared last evening in concert at the Lyric 
theatre sings with simple grace and case. While her voice is admirably 
suited to coloratura she was especially effective in Gretchaninow’s 


Hazel Moore, soprano, demonstrated a beautiful tone quality, 
in her interpretation of “Caro Nome,” the aria from “Rigoletto.”—The 


Hazel Moore sang Straus’ “Voices of Spring,” with a beauty 
and musical understanding which has made her work so noticeable in 
the last few years, She executed the difficult passages with surpris- 
ing ease and produced a tone which was beautiful and artistic too. 


. ... Hazel Moore, lyric soprano, proved so popular that she was 
compelled to respond to two encores, the audience refusing to be satis- 


Miss Moore's “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” revealed a bright, clear 


that 
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Tiersot ; “Le Cycle du vin,” Song of the Vintage, arr. by 
H. Brockway; “Lord Lovel,” ballad from England, arr. by 
C. Manley; “The Frog and the Mouse,” Nursery Rhyme 
from England; “Heave Away,” a sea-chantey, arr. Cc. 
Sharp; “Lil’ Boy,” a modern sketch from the South. ake 
Mr. Maier, Miss Wyman spoke briefly and with interest 
about her songs. The deepest impression was made by 
“L’Angelus,” “Le Cycle du vin,” “Lord Lovel” and “Lil’ 
Boy.” Both artists stirred the enthusiasm of their hearers, 
and the program was duly lengthened. 

CieveLanpn SyMpHoNy Recetves CorpraL WELCOME, 

The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff 
conductor, played for the first time in Boston February 
10, in Symphony Hall. Mr. Sokoloff was well recalled 
as a former violinist in the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and as a pupil of Charles Loeffler, the composer. He be- 
gan the concert with Rachmaninoff’s introspective and 
songful symphony in E minor, grateful alike to players 
and conductor; and brought it to a close with Loeffler’s 
highly imaginative and masterfully written “Pagan Poem” 
of the languishing mistress who regains her fugitive lover. 
Between these pieces stood Lalo’s melodious music of in- 
fectious rhythm, the “Spanish” symphony for violin and 
orchestra, with Mishel Piastro as the soloist. 

The Cleveland Orchestra is a well schooled band of 
young men, its youth pleasantly reflected in the spirit and 
enthusiasm of its playing. The choirs are well balanced, the 
strings full-toned, the woodwind and brasses praiseworthy. 
This orchestra plays with a satisfactory degree of precision 
and euphony but transparent clarity in phrasing and highly 
subtle shading are yet to be achieved. However, Mr. Soko- 
loff has succeeded in transmitting his own vigor, vitality 
and poetic spirit to his men. The result is invariably music 
of an essentially agreeable nature. 

Mr. Piastro made a favorable impression on this occasion, 
revealing a warm, rich tone, technical skill and emotional 
appreciation, although the excellence of his performance 
was somewhat marred by a rather precarious orchestral ac- 
companiment. Heinrich Gebhard, the distinguished com- 
poser-pianist, played the piano solo in Loeffler’s composi- 
tion, repeating the brilliant. success which he has won 
with this piece in other cities. Conductor, orchestra, and 
soloists were vigorously applauded, and, after a magnifi- 
cent performance of the “Pagan Poem,” Mr. Loeffler, who 
was in the audience, had to rise again and again to ac- 




















TES JUST COMPLETED 


flexibility and used it to advantage.—The North Adams Evening Tran- 


. Miss Moore has an excellent voice of wide range and great 
script. 


° . Placing in evidence a soprano voice of remarkable sweetness. 
Miss Moore sang the “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto,” and then, as 
encore, “Mother Machree.”—The Troy Record. 


wes Oe 
vantage.—The Troy Times, Troy, 

f . Hazel Moore gave as an encore, ‘““The Last Rose of Summer,” 
with the accompaniment of fifty soldier-musicians, called forth several 
minutes of applause.-The Knickerbocker Press, Albany, N. Y. 

. Two yocal numbers by Miss Hazel Moore, one a florid air 
Last Rose of Summer.”—Waterbury American, Waterbury, Conn. 
. Hazel Moore delighted the audience with soprano solos, her 


selections including “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto.”—Waterbury 
Evening Democrat, Waterbury, Conn. 


ee 

a delightfully fresh lyric soprano, Tamteanee, Gexahy and range. Her 
fine expression and feeling made her num j 

bury Republican, Waterbury, Conn. 


Address: HAZEL MOORE, Secretary 
4th Floor, Knabe Building 
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. . Hazel Moore, soprano soloist, pleased immensely with the 
aria, “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto.” As an encore she sang “The 
Last Rose of Summer.” They were both artistically given and pleased 
her hearers very much.—The ht M; 


erald, North Adams, Mass. 


had an_ excellent voice and used it to the best ad- 
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‘azel Moore sang the “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto” in 
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knowledge the tribute of the audience and performers. 
An account of this concert would be incomplete without 
honorable mention for Albert Rey, who played the English 
horn, and for Alois, John and Charles Rhuby who played 
the three trumpets in the “Pagan Poem.” 

Rupotpw Ganz Orrers A Rare Recitat Treat. 

Rudolph Ganz, pianist, gave one of the most pleasurable 
recitals of the season here Wednesday afternoon, February 
9, in Jordan Hall. His program included: Bach’s fantasia 
in C minor, Beethoven’s sonata in A flat, four preludes of 
Debussy, miscellaneous items by Schubert, Weber, and 
Liszt, and two pieces of his own—a formidable list indeed, 
one well calculated to display his superb technical com- 
mand of the piano and its possibilities, his extraordinary 
musical intelligence and the unusual refinement of his 
playing. Only from Mr. Paderewski have we heard a 
more finished, a more impassioned, a more recreative per- 
formance of Chopin’s sonata in B minor. However, it 
is exceedingly difficult to select the features of such playing 
as that to which Mr. Ganz treated his rapt listeners. The 
whole recital was a feature—one of the most enjoyable of 
this crowded musical season. 

Lucite Detcourt Gives PLEASURE. 

Mme. Lucile Delcourt, the charming and talented harpist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, made a favorable im- 
pression before a large audience at her début recital in 
this city Wednesday evening, February 9, in Jordan Hall. 
Mme, Delcourt was assisted by Anna Golden, the accom- 
plished viola player, and Georges Laurent, the admirable 
solo flutist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The pro- 
gram was as follows: prelude and bourrée, Bach; varia- 
tions pastorales sur un Vieux Noel, Rousseau, for pedal 
harp; fantaisie Italienne, Nerini; “Lande” (dedicated to 
Mme. Delcourt), first performance in America, Schmitt; 
impromptu, Grovlez; impromptu caprice, Pierné; sonate, 
Debussy ; Sarabande (first performance in America), Gau- 
bert; “Feerie,” Tournier, for pedal harp. 

Mme. Delcourt’s abilities have often been recognized in 
her work with the Symphony Orchestra. This recital served 
to emphasize the fact that this splendid musician is as ac- 
complished a soloist as she is in ensemble work. Skill, 
taste and elegance characterized her interpretations. But, 
lacking the range of expression of other instruments, the 
harp invariably becomes monotonous. Nevertheless Mme. 
Delcourt’s playing was hugely enjoyed by a large audience, 
the applause being enthusiastic after the excellent per- 
formance of Debussy’s sonata, in which the well known 
abilities of Miss Golden and Mr. Laurent were pleasurably 
disclosed. 

Puoese Crospy Scores Success. 

Phoebe Crosby, soprano, returned to Boston for a sec- 
ond recital, Thursday evening, February 10, in Jordan 
Hall. Miss Crosby gave a fresh demonstration of her vocal 
and interpretative talents in an unhackneyed program which 
comprised four songs by Paladilhe; old friends from Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Brahms; French pieces by Georges, 
Fourdrain, Chausson and Lalo, and songs by Palmer, Cur- 
ran, Barnett, del Riego and Barbour. 

Miss Crosby confirmed the impression which she made 
at her début appearance in this city last year. She has an 
agreeable voice of good range, and uses it with considerable 
skill. Although endowed with an undoubtedly dramatic na- 
ture, she does not invariably succeed in differentiating the 
moods of her pieces. However, there is unusual promise 
in her singing and she will go far. Miss Crosby's very 
attractive appearance and manner quite captivated her very 
large audience and she was warmly applauded. Walter 
Golde provided adequate accompaniments. 

Larce AupieNce Enjoys Ernest Hurtcurson’s PLAyine. 

Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, gave much pleasure to a large 
audience at his recital, Friday evening, February 4, in Jor- 
dan Hall. Mr. Hutcheson displayed brilliant technical 
equipment, splendid musicianship, breadth of style and au+ 
thority in an exacting program which included four of 
Busoni’s arrangements of Bach’s choral’ preludes; Bee- 
thoven’s last sonata for piano, in C minor, op. 111; Chopin’s 
fantasia and the pianist’s own transcriptions of a burlesca 
and a caprice by Scarlatti, of the scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s music to “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” and of 
Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries.” 

The audience was very enthusiastic and Mr, Hutcheson 
lengthened his program accordingly. The outstanding fea- 
tures of this recital were Mr. Hutcheson’s masterful play- 
ing of Busoni’s transcription of Bach’s “Rejoice, Dear 
Christians,” and the pianist’s own skilful arrangements 
from Mendelssohn and Wagner. 

RarsA-Rimini Jownt Recitat, 

The fifth concert of the Steinert Series at the Boston 
Opera House took place Sunday afternoon, February 5, 
with Rosa Raisa, dramatic soprano, and Giacomo Rimini, 
baritone, as the attraction. Mme. Raisa’s numbers were: 
“De vieni non tardar,” Mozart; “Danza Fanciulla,” Du- 
rante; “Tacea la notte placida,” Verdi; “Do not go, my 
love,” Hageman; “Just you,” Burleigh; “Tes yeux,” Rabey ; 
“Ave Maria” (“Otello”), Verdi; “Niet tolko tot kto snal,” 
Tschaikowsky; “Kak nie bolno,” Rachmaninoff; “Matush- 
ka galubuchka,” Russian song; “Eili, Eili”’ Mr. Rimini 
sang: “Visione veneziana,” Broggi; “Brindisi,” Tirindelli; 
“Toreador Song” from “Carmen,” Bizet. Together they 
were heard in a duet from Donizetti’s “La Favorita.” 

The opulence of Mme. Raisa’s voice and spirit, her evi- 
dent sympathy with music and text, and her attractive per- 
sonality excited the admiration of her listeners. Mr. Rimini 
again displayed his familiar qualities as singer and inter- 
preter. Both singers were recalled and added generously 
to the program. 

ALL-WAGNER PROGRAM AT SYMPHONY CONCERT, 

One of the notable musical events of the season was 
the second concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for 
the benefit of its pension fund, Sunday afternoon, February 
6, in Symphony Hall. The program, drawn entirely from 
the music of Wagner, attracted a capacity throng. The 
program in detail was as follows: Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer;” prelude to “Lohengrin;” overture to “Tann- 
hauser” and Bacchanale; “Ride of the Walkiire;” prelude 
to the third act of “Tristan und Isolde;” excerpts from 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen;” “Siegfried’s Passage to 
Brunnhilde’s Rock;” “Morning Dawn” and “Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey” (“Gotterdammerung,” prologue.) 

This was the first time in four years that the local Wag- 
nerians could hear a concert made up entirely of works by 
their favorite composer. The performance of the “Tann- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Singer of Russian 


Folk Songs and Ballads 


Next New York Recital 


(With LEO ORNSTEIN, Pianist) 
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Russian Contralto Proves 


Artist Of Rare Talents 
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I SEE THAT— 


Galli-Curci’s Metropolitan contract is said to be for $2,500 
a performance : 

James Gibbons Huneker, noted critic of music, 
and literature, died on February 9. 

As the result of an equity suit brought against her by her 
two stepdaughters, Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein must pay 
them $124,567 

Jean De Reszke 
January 14 

Harold Hurlbut discovered an Italian marquis in straight- 
ened circumstances and is teaching him to sing. 

Borgstrom’s symphonic poem, “Tanken,” is called the 
greatest production in Norwegian music since Sinding. 

Concert Band will give forty-two concerts 

on the Green at Columbia University this summer. 

Marguerite d’Alvatez has been engaged for the Norfolk 
and Richmond May festivals 

Mischa Levitzki will give two recitals in Honolulu en route 
to Australia 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison are already booked for Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland and Dayton for next season, 

Sasha Votichenko is preparing to give a series of tympanon 
recitals in Southern France 

Florence McManus contemplates 

Beverwijk, the blind Dutch pianist, has 
for his playing both here and abroad. 

Lenora Sparkes traveled 5,000 miles in a fortnight to fill 
various concert dates. 

The London String Quartet will return to this country in 
November. 

Florence Macbeth will sing at the Lindsborg Festival. 

Joseph Schwarz, Eddy Brown, Mme. Baron-Fonariova and 
Edwin Hughes will be under the management of the 
Raoul Biais Concert Bureau next season. 

Percy Grainger goes to Europe the end of the season for 
recitals in Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Holland. 
The Letz Quartet will fill sixteen engagements during 

March 

Lenora Sparkes will give a joint recital with Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli in Memphis, March 15 

Cyril Scott lectured at the MacDowell 
Occult.” 

Umberto Sorrentino sang at two concerts in 
within three days 

Desedirius d’Antalfty is the name of a Hungarian organist 
who has just arrived in New York. 

Dr. Charles Austin Connock expresses 
“humbug” vocal teachers. 

Marion Stavrovsky sang seven arias and nine songs at her 
recital at the New York School of Music and Arts. 

Dr. Dickinson plays in two churches, a synagogue, 
gives semi-weekly recitals and lectures. 

Violinist Prihoda scored a fine success at the Walker 
School, Simsbury, Conn. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will give five concerts in the Im- 
perial Theater of Tokio the middle of May. 
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Rachmaninoff has been elected a member of the Royal 
Academy of St. Cecilia at Rome. 

“Andrea Chenier” will be given for the first time at the 
Metropolitan on the afternoon of February 

A program was given in Miami consisting of instrumental 
and vocal compositions by Grace Porterfield Polk. 

Henry J. Radoux has removed his managerial offices to 25 
West Forty-second street, New York. 

Reinald Werrenrath caught an eighty-five pound, five-foot 
baracuda off the Florida coast. 

Elly Ney, the Dutch pianist, will tour America next season. 

Josef Rosenblatt will be under the management of the 
S. Hurok Musical Bureau in 1921-22. 

The fifth convention of the Nebraska Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held in Fremont, April 11-13. 

A concert in memory of Gervase Elwes will be given on 
February 24 at the home of Mrs. Vincent Astor. 

Charles Marshall is under the management of Harrison & 
Harshbarger. 

Arthur Kraft’s father is dead. 

The Lake View Musical Society is offering four prizes of 
$100 and two of $50 each. 

Bronislaw Huberman, the violinist, will tour America next 
season. 

Galli-Curci and Lhevinne raised over $9,000 at a benefit 
concert for the Greenwich House Music School. 

It is reported that Gus Edwards is suing Orville Harrold 
for $150,000. 

Marcella Craft will again sing with the Chicago Opera on 
its spring tour. 

The Philharmonic. Orchestra, now on 
to New York on February 19. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society gave two fine perform- 
ances of Sousa’s “El Capitan.” 

The All-Michigan Second Annual ey School Music Con- 
test is to be held on May 19 and 2( G.N. 


Greta Masson “An Exceedingly Poetic Artist” 


Especially enthusiastic about Greta Masson’s recent re- 
cital in Toronto, Ont., was the critic for the monthly journal, 
Musical Canada, of last month. The review read as fol- 
lows: 

Greta Masson’s program at first glance looked 
tained but one or two familiar or even commonly human things, 
but she succeeded in creating half a dozen distinct atmospheres in 
which by a remarkable faculty of vocal illusion, no small degree of 
enchantment, fine intimate comprehension of each exacting num- 
ber on the program and a beautifully flexible soprano voice full of 
sympathetic perception, she kept her audience in a state of charmed 
elevation. She sang with perfect ease, a list of selections most 
varied in dramatic and poetic content and in vocal coloring. She 
failed in none of them, The songs ranged from such pompously 
traditional arias as three of Handel's | from his pretentious old 
operas, “Agrippina,” “Radamisto” and “Tolomes,” to the “Indian 
Love Song” of Lieurence, three Russian tone-poemettes by the 
three most celebrated contemporary composers, one of Chausson, 
one of Szule, four poems from ancient Japanese set to modern 
music, Burmeister’s “Persian Song’ from the “Rubaiyat,’’ and 
“At the Well,” Tagore’s poem set by Hageman. 

None but an caneeliedie poetic artist could have made such a 
superficially heterogeneous group of things resolve themselves into 
a little cycle of human interest with perfect unity. Greta Masson 
made an intimate literary study of her selections One fancies 
she might have read them aloud over and over to get the subtle 
cadences suggested by the words themselves before trying them on 


tour, will return 


exotic. It con- 
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the melodies chosen by the composer to fit the case. This method 
is half a world removed from the average way of just using any 
old set of words that ap to be on the sheet to exploit the 
singer’s mastery of “‘t 

“very poem she one pee an individual gem of description and 
suggestion. Some of them were very delicious fragments; some 
mere musical phrases kaleidoscoped into varying colors by the voice 
and the piano. At times even the piano, deftly as it was persuaded 
by that always efficient accompanist Mrs. Blight, seemed a bit too 
obvious an instrument for such haunting cadences. Some of her 
songs needed a harp, or a lute or a spinet; some instrument al- 
most as delicate as a zither. 

Miss Masson’s voice itself is of rather light timbre but of beau- 
tiful quality. She is able to create nuances in both tone color and 
rhythm with the least possible apparent effort. Everything she 
does is pleasing, because it is never overdone. She never forces 
her voice, but allows it to slip gently and freely into the translation 
of speech into song. She is always sufficiently dramatic, whether 
in the light and airy comedy or in the more sombre tragedy. Now 
and then her voice runs into a contralto quality which is quite 
charming. Perhaps she began as a contralto. But it really doesn’t 
matter, She sings her songs with a splendid artistry, a perfect 
understanding and an easy unanimity with her audience with 
whom she is in perfect rapport. 

One seldom hears a recital of more charming variety, performed 
with such excellent taste and discrimination, always with such per- 
fect good humor and no sort of vocal pretentiousness whatever. 

It is a pleasure to know that such a fine artist is Canadian by 
birth and at least part of her musical tuition. She was born in 
Oshawa, but is now living in New York, One to whom she owes 
much for her present accomplishments is Albert Cheney of Boston. 
She has done a good deal of oratorio and church work in Chicago 
and elsewhere, having lived in Chicago 1 for a number of years. 


Beatrice MacCue in Recital 


On Monday evening, February 7, at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Jersey City, Beatrice MacCue, well known 
contralto, gave a delightful as well as artistic program be- 
fore a large audience. Never was her voice in better con- 
dition, and her rich tones rang out clean and clear in the 
large church. Her numbers included “Jean Burleigh”; 
“My Homeland,” Oley Speaks; “Voce di donna” (“La 
Gioconda”), Ponchielli, all of which were heartily re- 
ceived. Miss MacCue was assisted by the Lyric Male 
Quartet, and the accompanist was Emma Clark Bridge. 


Zeppilli to Sing Nedda 

Alice Zeppilli, who sang Micaela in “Carmen” with great 
success at the Manhattan Opera House with the Chicago 
Opera during the first week of the present season, has been 
secured by Mary Garden to sing the role of Nedda in 
“Pagliacci” next Saturday night. The cast will include, 
besides this artist, Titta Ruffo, Edward Johnson and 
Desire Defrere. 


Coen Teaching and Coaching in New York 

Lina Coén has returned to New York from a-very suc- 
cessful concert tour with Marie Rappold. She now is lo- 
cated at 45 West Seventy-sixth street, where she has re- 
sumed her teaching and coaching. 


Schwarz’s Second Recital February 26 
Joseph Schwarz, the Russian baritone, will give his sec- 
ond New York recital at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of February 26. Mr. Schwartz is now under the manage- 
ment of the Raoul Biais Concert Bureau. 
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“Made a fine impression and proved a delightful sur- 
prise.”—Philadelphia Record, January 13, 1921. 


“A better ‘Caractacus’ could hardly have been chosen.” 
—Springfield, Mass., Union, May 8, 1920. 


“No more exquisite art in song has been revealed here 
this season.”—Newark News, January 27, 1921. 


“Is not only the possessor of a beautiful voice, but is a 
well schooled singer.” —Bridgeport Post, March 24, 1920. 


“By the beauty of his voice and singing, he made an 
excellent impression.”—Lowell Courier, January 26, 


1921. 
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A Variety of Offerings at the Metropolitan 


“Eugene Onegin” Opens the Week with Usual Brilliant Monday Night Audience—Brooklyn Hears “Cavalleria” and “Coq 
d'Or,” Ponselle Scoring in the Former and Scotney in the Latter—Crimi a Fine Rodolfo, and Bori an Ideal Mimi 
in “Bohéme”—Florence Easton Again Shines in “Mefistofele’—Other Roles Also Capably Handled— 
Hackett, Miriam, Peralta and Kubelik at Sunday Night Concert 


“Eugene Onecin,” Fepruary 7. 
Tschaikowsky’s “Eugene Onegin” was presented in ex- 
cellent style on February 7, with the following cast: Clau- 
dia Muzio, Flora Perini, Frances Ingram, Kathleen How- 
urd, Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe De Luca, Adamo Didur, 
Millo Picco, Louis D'Angelo and Adam 


Ange lo Bada, 


Lellmann 

lhe usual brilliant Monday audience attended the per- 
formance in full force, demonstrating its approval of the 
york of the artists throughout the evening. Artur Bo- 
lanzky conducted with his accustomed authority. 
CavaLeerta Rusticana” AND “Le Cog v’Or,” Fesruary 8 

“Cavalleria” and “Le Coq d'or” were performed at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Tuesday evening, February 
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I will not 


overstate the artistry of 
Estelle Liebling, 

the soprano, for I have 

no fantastic imaginings 
about her, 


But I will 


quote from the writings 

of men who know, far better 
than I, how to describe 

such gifts as hers. 


A eofeg booms. 
“Mme, Liebling has a voice of very fine 


She has 


a sure legato. pure intonation, clear enun- 


quality and of adequate range. 


ciation, firm breath control.” 


—Philip Hale. 


1400 Broadway New York 
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8th, as a double offering. “Cavalleria” was ably presented 
by as brilliant a cast as could be assembled. Under the 
inspired direction of Moranzoni, the orchestra_played ad- 
mirably. Rosa Ponselle is as characteristic a Santuzza as 
one could possibly expect. She carefully delineates the 
simple ruggedness of the peasant girl, almost to the point 
of histrionic brutality, and her glorious voice seems to rise 
to more brilliant heights with each performance. Gigli 
was the Turiddu and Danise was Alfio. 

“Le Coq d'Or,” with its humorous satire, made a strong 
contrast to the intensely dramatic story of “Cavalleria.” 
The two casts, singers and pantomimists, worked together 
remarkably well, although the vocal music is written too 
high. Evelyn Scotney, as the Princess, presented a charm- 
ing vocal characterization; her command of coloratura is 
unusual, and her voice fresh and beautiful in tone. Rosina 
Galli, as the dancing Princess, gave one of the most de- 
lightful performances of the operatic season. The cast 
was the usual one and Bamboschek conducted. 


“MANON,” FEeprRuARY 9. 


A really beautifully toned and pitched performance was 
that of the ever lovely Massenet opera, a masterpiece com- 
pared to the sketchy and unconvincing work which Puccini 
accomplished on the same theme. Geraldine Farrar is a 
picture of rare pulchritude as Manon and she acts the part 
with irresistible charm, diablerie and appeal. Vocally she 
has a few uncertain moments in spots where the music 
does not suit her capacities, but always her phrasing, style, 
and emotional colorings are flawless. Charles Hackett 
makes a dashing and ardent gallant of Des Grieux and 
quite fills the eye with his graceful bearing and very con- 
vincing acting. He sings his delightful airs with never 
failing fluency and elegance. The Lescaut of Thomas Chal- 
mers is a bluff and blustering impersonation, quite in the 
required vein, and the Chalmers baritone voice aided ma- 
terially in the sum total of excellent singing tone during 
the evening. Paolo Ananian furnished capital comedy 
effects as Guillot. Mario Laurenti seemed a bit frightened 
as De Bretigny. Leon Rothier’s Des Grieux pére, a dig- 
nified and cavalierly piece of characterization, lifted that 
role to an unusually high plane of importance. Albert 
Wolff conducted. 


“La Bonéme,” Fesruary 10 (MATINEE). 


At Thursday afternoon's special matinee at the Metro- 
politan, Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” ever a favorite, drew a 
capacity house. In fact not a single standee could have 
been squeezed through the doors after the curtain went up. 
On the whole the performance was a delightful one with 
Crimi as Rodolfo; Bori, as Mimi; Scotti, Martino and 
Picco as the merry Marcello, Colline and Schaunard, and 
with Marie Tiffany singing Musetta for the first time. 
Miss Tiffany made an attractive, vivacious Musetta, sing- 
ing her lines exceedingly well. 

Miss Bori is quite one of the loveliest Mimis the writer 
has ever seen or heard. She is graceful and charming in 
appearance and she sang with tonal beauty and clarity 
having a worthy associate in Mr, Crimi. Both artists scored 
in the first act and throughout the performance, for that 
matter. The role of Rodolfo is particularly suited to the 
tenor and he acquitted himself most creditably. 


“MEFISTOFELE,” FEBRUARY 10 


On February 10, “Mefistofele’ was repeated at the 
Metropolitan to a capacity house. The cast was practically 
the same as last time except that Florence Easton sang 
Elena, whereas Francesca Peralta made her debut in the 
role at the previous performance. Mme. Easton sang 
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quality, and more resonant. 


standing with his lighter songs. 


Times, February 5. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAID: 


Laurence Leonard also is an artist in the interpretation of songs. 
and mellow in quality; his tones are excellently placed, with much resonance and color, 
and his mezzo-voce singing is exquisite. It would be difficult to say which were more charm- 
ing, the French or English songs, all of which were sung with beautiful diction and artistic 


Birgit Engell and Laurence Leonard gave at the National Theater yesterday afternoon 
one of the most enjoyable and worth-while concerts of the season. 

Mr. Leonard has a magnificent voice of large range, and is master of it at all times. 
He studied at the same school as Graveure, but his voice is stronger, more robust, of better 
It would be extremely hard to choose between his selections, as 
each reveals his wonderfully clear tones to perfection. 

He thrills his audience with his dramatic work, and awakens their sympathy and under- 
tandi For his encores he sang “Top o’ the Mornin’ ” and “Bless 
You,” a delightful and beautiful song by Ivor Novello, not as yet published—Washington 


His voice is rich 
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charmingly as did Flora Perini as Pantalis. Frances Alda, 
as Margherita, did same beautiful singing and her ee 
in the garden scene of the second act was graceful an 
spirited. She was well received by the audience. ° 
other member of the cast to whom credit must be given 
for his excellent impersonation is Jose Mardones, who, as 
Mefistofele, not only acted exceedingly well and sang 
effectively with his rich, sonorous voice, but made his 
characterization an outstanding feature of the performance, 
Gigli was again the Faust. Moranzoni conducted, reading 
the score admirably. 
“Louise,” Fepruary 11. 


Friday night it was “Louise” and Geraldine Farrar. 
What an actress the Metropolitan star is! This well 
known opera, not so lar as it ought to be, gives her 
many chances for a PO i sa of her talents and the soprano 
knows how to do it. And equally important was the sing- 
ing and acting of Orville Harrold as Julien; the audience 
liked his work and showed it. Rothier as the father, and 
Louise Berat as the mother, performed their parts splen- 
didly, and Diaz, as the Noctambulist and King of the Fools, 
did his bit to perfection. The cast, otherwise, was the same 
as before, including a long list of good voices and excel- 
lent talent. Wolff conducted. 


“Pactiaccr” AND “Cog b’Or” Fepruary 12 (MATINEE) 


Charming Lucrezia Bori was the Nedda of the Saturday 
matinee “Pagliacci” and she had with her Martinelli, sing- 
ing with his usual plenitude of voice, Amato repeating his 
characteristic Tonio, and Laurenti as an agreeable Silvio. 
Moranzoni conducted. Following came “Coq d’Or,” with 
the same cast as given at Brooklyn the previous Tuesday 
evening, except that Kathleen Howard replaced Louise 
Berat as Amelfa. Vocal honors again went to Evelyn 
Scotney, who sang the difficult coloratura music of the 
Princess charmingly and with technical perfection. “Coq 
d'Or,” delightful as it is, is sadiy in need of thorough over- 
hauling and rehearsing as far as the ensemble dancing 
goes. It is very sloppy and loose-ended as now presented. 
Bamboschek conducted. 


“Ii Barpiere pe Siviciia,” Fepruary 12 (EveNnrINnG) 


On Saturday evening, February 12, Rossini’s opera was 
given at the Metropolitan, with a new Rosina in Cora 
Chase, the young American coloratura soprano, who made 
her debut recently. Miss Chase again made a favorable 
impression. She was in good voice and sang charmingly, 
Hers is a voice of fine quality which she uses with taste. 
She is graceful and her appearance pleasing. With time 
and more experience she will no doubt improve her acting. 
The audience liked the young artist and applauded her 
freely as it did Charles Hackett, the Almaviva. Mr. Hack- 
ett sang his part well and acted equally so. Mardones was 
the Basilio—a capable one—and others in the cast included 
Pompilio Malatesta, Reschiglian, Louise Berat and Audisio. 


Sunpay Nicut Concert. 


There were four soloists on the Metropolitan program 
Sunday night, who, in addition to the Opera House orches- 
tra, most efficiently handled by Conductor Bamboschek, 
delighted the usual crowded house with a well arranged 
and thoroughly delightful program. The soloists were 
Jan Kubelik, the violinist, who, seemingly not in the best 
of form, nevertheless pleased with no uncertainty with his 
performance of the Mozart D major concerto, Sarasate’s 
“Spanish Dance” and Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscou ;” 
Frances Peralto, soprano, who sang the “Aida” aria— 
“Ritorna Vincitor”—so well that she had to give an encore; 
Alice Miriam, who substituted for Marion Telva, and in 
fine voice offered the Micaela aria from “Carmen” with de- 
cided success, also adding an encore; and_ finally Charles 
Hackett, who after his aria from “Don Giovanni—“Il mio 
tesoro”—was obliged to sing again three times before the 
audience would desist in its applause. All the artists were 
in good voice and their individual success was well de- 
served. 

Under Mr. Bamboschek’s skilled baton the orchestra 
offered the Liszt second rhapsody and two Hungarian 
dances by Brahms, 


Craft to Sing Again with Chicago Opera 


When Marcella Craft sang Gilda to Titta Ruffo’s Rigo 
letto in St. Paul when on tour with the Chicago Opera she 
achieved one of the finest successes of her career. Miss 
Craft does not claim to be a coloratura soprano, but her 
artistry, coupled with her versatility and experience in the 
operatic field, made it easy for her to share in the honors 
of the performance. Proof of her success is the announce- 
ment that she has again been engaged by the company to 
sing Gilda on its forthcoming spring tour, in company 
with Ruffo as Rigoletto and Bonci.as the Duke. 

Miss Craft will make the first appearances in this role 
at Pittsburgh on March 12 and in Cleveland on the 17th. 
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“LO! THE POOR COMPOSER 
(Continued teem page 8) 
America. The amount of worthless stuff that is published 


(and occasionally) performed is amazing. 

Finally a word may be said as to the truly amazing dis- 
tance which separates the good composition from the suc- 
cessful composition. The successful composition is often 
enough not “good” at all. To success but one element is 
necessary: beauty. The technic may be bad, the construc- 
tion faulty, the development weak, the counterpoint false, 
yet success will seize upon the beauty of it and carry it 
along in spite of all its faults. 

Then there is practicability. Many and many an Ameri- 
can composition, [ have examined has been full from end to 
end of beauty, yet was quite impracticable: too simple, too 
complex, too long, too short, too monotonous, too some- 
thing-or-other, which withholds from it the success and 
popularity that is its due. 

Lo! The poor American composer! Generally his fail- 
ure arises from the fact that he strives to overreach him- 
self. He casts longing eyes at the grand opera house, at 
the symphony orchestra, at the world renowned chamber 
music organization, at the great, internationally famous 
concert pianist, violinist or singer, yet possesses neither 
the technic nor the invention to command their notice. 

The American composer gets exactly the treatment he 
deserves, if anything a little bit better treatment than he 
deserves. Because he is American he gets things published 
and performed and collects prize money for works whose 
merit deserves no such recognition. That they are still- 
born goes without saying. Most of them never had any 
right to life at all. 

Advice is cheap—therefore I give it away (no charge), 
My advice to every American composer is: self examina- 
tion. Be yourself, not what you would like to be, but 
what you really are. If you have not wings to fly, walk; 
and if you cannot walk, crawl! 


Klibansky-Cornish Reception 

On February 6, Mr. and Mrs. Sergei Klibansky gave a 
reception in honor of Nellie C. Cornish, director of the 
Cornish School of Music in Seattle, Washington, who is 
spending a few weeks in the East. During the afternoon 
there were vocal numbers, all beautifully rendered. Lotta 
Madden, soprano, sang a group of French and a group of 
English songs, her full, clear voice having much color 
and brilliancy. As an encore she sang “The Sun Is in the 
Sky,” a song full of joy, written recently by the gifted 
young composer, Mabel Besthoff. Ruth Pearcy sang a 
group of songs, revealing a lovely, rich contralto voice. 
Both were sympathetically accompanied by Louise Keppel. 
Two groups of songs in French and English were given 
by Betsy Lane Shepherd. The ——e group included “At 
the Well” (Hageman), “My Sanctuary” (LaForge), and 
“Rain” (Curran). She interpreted these most feelingly 
and expressively, Herbert Goode played very excellent 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


accompaniments. Among the guests were included Mr. 
and Mrs. Oumiroff, Dr. and Mrs. Elsenheimer, Kate Chit- 
tenden, Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Tebbs, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Koemmenich, Mr. Illingworth, Mr.and Mrs.Granberry,Mrs. 
Martin and Mrs. Eva (from Tacoma, Washington), Sam 
Lamberson, Walter Golde, Charles Bauer, Mr. Tass, Mr. 
Shea, Mrs. Besthoff, Mabel Besthoff, Mr. and Mrs. Mowrey 
and Elsa Diemer, a soprano pupil of Mr. Klibansky, who 
is singing with the Chicago Opera. 


MIAMI APPLAUDS. 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 





Singer Royally Entertained—Program of Polk Composi- 
tions—Notes 


Miami, Fla., January 20, 1921.—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
arrived several days ahead of the date of her first concert 
in Miami in order to rest a little and enjoy the fine climate. 
Although California seems to be her favorite State, the 
famous diva had many fine things to say about Florida. The 
Hon. and Mrs. William Jennings Bryan entertained her with 
automobile drives, Grace Porterfield Polk was attentive to 
the entire party which was composed of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Katherine Morgan, accompanist, and George 
Morgan, baritone, who assisted on the program, and whose 
superb singing and fine stage presence won the hearts 
of the audience. Mme. Schumann-Heink spent Sunday at 
“Harmonia,” the lovely home of Mrs. Polk. Long before 
the date of the concert every seat was sold, and on the 
night of the event about 500 people tried to get standing 
room. After each of Schumann-Heink’s numbers, her 
admirers begged for more, and the singer was especially 
gracious and responded many times. A tremendous ova- 
tion was accorded her at the close of the program, the 
audience rising and waving handkerchiefs and shouting 
her name again and again, Ernest Philpitt received full 
appreciation from the entire community for bringing her 
to Miami. 

Potk CoMposiTION PROGRAM. 

A beautiful tribute was paid Grace Porterfield Polk 
when the Polk Music Club, assisted by the Eunice Martin 
Music Club and by the Children’s Music Club, gave a pro 
gram in the Woman's Club which consisted of instrumental 
and yocal compositions by Grace Porterfield Polk. Those 
who participated in the program were: Helen Wilson, 
Kathryn Thompson, Hannah Law, Mary Ruth Scruggs, 
Florence Brunton, Alice Sears, Virginia Nimmie, Thelma 
Peterson, Ann Bolles, Aline Huck, Nathalie Brigga, Leona 
Dreisbach, Alexine Peeples, Trilla Bazemore, Eunice 





ami ” ‘ ys 
A FRIENDLY QUARTET IN FLORIDA. 
Kathryn Hoffman, accompanist for Mme. Schumann-Heink ; 


Grace Porterfield Polk, who entertained Mme. Schumann- 

Heink during her recent visit to Miami; the diva herself, 

and George Morgan, baritone, “snapped” at “Harmonia,” 
the residence of Mrs, Polk on Biscayne Bay. 


Martin and Martha Bastian. Corrine Faudel played the 
accompaniments in excellent style and with necessary sym- 
pathy. 

Notes. 

Georgiana Baile was the accomplished pianist at the Pan- 
Hellenic Musical tea given at the home of Dorothy Dean. 
Miss Baile graduated from Brenau lase June. She charmed 
with her interpretations of Chopin and Liszt numbers 
Others who took part in the program were Mrs. Erwin 
Wakefield, soprano; Mrs. Twain Michelson, violinist, and 
Mrs. Carl Mayer. 

A costume recital was presented at the Florida Con 
servatory of Music and Art by the pupils. The program 
was furnished by Ralph Hendry, Branch Hendry, Louise 
Rimmly, Madeline Lynch, Harry Kremser, and Evelyn 
Plagman. 

Undoubtedly one of the best concerts given in the School 
«Auditorium took place when Arthur Pryor’s famous band 
combined with the Miami “Y” singers and offered a unique 
program* before a capacity house. Margaret Travers, 
soprano, sang beautifully “I! Bacio,” by Arditi, and re- 
sponded to encores. Anna Van Gerow sang “The Lord 
is My Shepherd,” Liddell, and “How Beautiful Upon the 
Mountains,” Harker, at the Congregational Church, Miami 
Beach. 

The Miami Music Club program drew a large audience 
to the White Temple, when Leona Dreisbach and Mrs. 
Carl Mayer were hostesses. M. W. Hamilton, cornetist 
from Pryor’s Band, was the visiting artist, and on the 
program were Mrs, Shelley Porter, Ruby Showers Baker, 
Mrs. Sproule-Baker, Mrs. Russell Putnam and Mrs. H. G. 
Wheeler. LBS. 

















LEO SOWERBY 


COMPOSER, PIANIST 


writes as follows 
of the 


eso & Hamlin 
PIANO 


Mason & Hamlin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen :— 
The Mason & 
Piano has always been a 


Hamlin 


complete satisfaction to me. 
The brilliance and the va- 
riety of its tonal possibilities 
and the smoothness of its 
action unite to make it the 
instrument upon which an 
artist may best express his 
pianistic individuality. 


(Signed) Leo Sowerby. 




















NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 31) 
Morini made no less of it than a distinguished and adult 
violinist who played it a few weeks ago, but it will 
tna worth while, no matter who plays 
variations were played 


male 
not sound like anyt 
it The Corelli-Tartini-Kreisler 
with splendid vigor and right in tune—no small feat—and 
there was life in the Zarzycki mazurka, Personally we 
could go for the rest of our life without ever listening again 
to a Mozart violin adagio. Miss Morini played her's clean- 
ly. To end with there was a finely finished performance 
of the familiar introduction and rondo capriccioso of 
Saint-Saéns. It is in works such as these, in which the 
bravura passages, although difficult technically, really have 
something musical to say, that the young girl is at her 
It was a masterly performance, 

there was great enthusiasm and nu 
merous extra numbers. The violinist’s sister, Alice Morini, 
accompanied sympathetically. Erika Morini should seek 
advice in the arrangement of her programs. The groups 
of smaller pieces were neither well selected nor well bal- 
anced, But that she stands among the very foremost 
violin players of the day is not to be doubted 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra and Saint 
Cecilia Club 

147th concert of the 

at Carnegie Hall, February 11, 


hest 
Needless to say 


Philharmonic Society of New 
won flattering ap 
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Songs by 
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For you and me. High D; Low B, net 60 
Dreams. High B’; Low F 60 
Mother of my heart. High F; 
Low D j 
Only a little while. 
Low D>» : 
You dear, just you. 
Low F 


You kiss my shoughes | into flowers. 
High FE»; Low C net 60 


New York 
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York, 
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High F; 
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High B»; 
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plause for the excellent singing of Victor Harris’ Saint 
Cecilia Club, ,there were forty women’s voices) of the 
“Spinnin Song” from Wagner's opera “The Flying Dutch- 
man, Three times the applause broke forth from the 
large audience, with no mistaking that it was for any- 
thing but this singing, in which Mrs, J. Graham Sullivan 
sang the alto’s (Mary's) short solo part. This chorus 
also collaborated in the performance of Liszt’s “Divine 
Comedy,” singing the closing Latin chorus with surprising 
tonal volume, Mrs, John Hilton Land giving the brief solo 
with free-flowing and ric h soprano voice. 

Strauss’ tone-poem, “Death and Transfiguration,” was 
gloriously played, the well known quality of the thirty 
violins piercing the atmosphere with their singing tones. 
With fresh memories of that arch-Wagner specialist, 
Willem Mengelberg, and his conducting of the prelude to 
“The Mastersingers” in the same hall only a week pre- 
viously, it is a fact that Mr. Stransky held attention just 
the same; this music “goes” with everybody. 


Dan Jones, Pianist 

On Friday evening, February 11, Dan Jones, a pianist 
from St. Louis who has appeared here before when he 
made a favorable impression, gave another recital at 
Aeolian Hall before a good sized audience. Mr. Jones’ 
program included four numbers, the Brahms variations and 
fugue on a theme from Handel, the Beethoven sonata, op. 
57, the Schumann “Kreisleriana” and Liszt’s “Apres une 
Lecture du Dante.” At the outset of the program, Mr. 
Jones did not play as well as he did later on, for there 
were many slips and blurs, and his rhythm was not of the 
best. However, on the other hand in his Schumann there 
was much poetry and musical charm and he seemed to 
please his hearers, 


FEBRUARY 12 
Alfred Cortot, Pianist 


The second of a series of piano recitals by Alfred Cor- 
tot was given in the concert hall of the David Mannes 
Music School, 157 East 74th street, New York, on Saturday 
afternoon, February 12, and was well attended. Mr. Cor- 
tot chose a Schumann program comprising “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques,” “Scenes From Childhood” and “Carnaval.” 
His performance, as always, disclosed sincerity and mu- 
sicianship which won the admiration of his interested 
listeners. 

In featuring this series of recitals, Mr. and Mrs. Mannes 
not only benefit the advanced students of the David 
Mannes Music School, but also a large number of inter- 
ested music lovers who delight in hearing so sterling an 
artist as Mr. Cortot in intimate surroundings. 

The third recital will be given on Saturday afternoon, 
February 19, when Mr, Cortot will be heard in composi- 
tions by César Franck, Debussy and Liszt. 


Joan Manén, Violinist 
Joan Manén, Spanish violinist, gave a delightful recital 
in the Town Hall on Saturday evening, February 12. Mr. 
Manén, who was in excellent form, again demonstrated 
that he is a master of the violin. He played with a re- 
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How Old Is A 


Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, is 80, and still 
going strong. 

Theodore Roosevelt was active until the day of his 
death, 

Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 50. 


They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 


Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as you 
were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit? 


The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a 
week will give you added vitality and put the various 
organs of your body in good working order. If you 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will 
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pose and refinement which can only be ex ed from 
a well tried artist. His pr tay contained “Scotch Fan- 
tasie,” Bruch; “Devil's Tri Tartini-Manén; “I Pal- 
piti,” Paganini-Manén ; i PR and double (for violin 
alone), Bach; “Gavotte, - Martini- Manén; “Budjely,” 
Mana- Zucca, and “Jota Navarra,” Sarasate. 

He received sincere and spontaneous applause for his 
finished work. The beautiful tone and exquisite phrasing 
of the soloist was frequently overpowered by Willie 
Schaeffer, who acted as accompanist. Mana-Zucca’s 
“Budjely” proved to be an effective violin number and 
had to be repeated, 


Ernest Hutcheson, Pianist 


Ernest Hutcheson played an all-Chopin program at 
Aeolian Hall on February 12 before an audience that filled 
every inch of available space and manifested its pleasure 
by prolonged and hearty applause. It was a triumph for 
Chopin as well as for Hutcheson and a striking com- 
mentary on “modernism,” for, though an occasional new 
piece finds favor with the public, the majority certainly 
still likes the old things best. 

Mr. Hutcheson’s program consisted of the ballade in G 
minor, nocturnes in F, D flat and C sharp minor, two 
mazurkas, three preludes, five studies from op. 25, and the 
scherzo in B flat minor. In his interpretations he "achieved 
a deep poetic intensity as well as force and passion. The 
whole recital was a rare exhibition of fine pianism, 


Mabel Garrison, Soprano 


Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was heard in her annual song recital at Carne- 
gie Hall on Saturday afternoon, February 12, by a large 
and appreciative audience. Miss Garrison proved from 
the outset of her well chosen program that she was in good 
voice and her singing throughout the afternoon afforded 
much pleasure to her hearers. 

Opening with the Veraccini pastorale, she revealed proper 
style and depth of feeling, while in the Bach “My Spirit 
Was in Heaviness,” from the twenty-first cantata, given 
to oboe obligato by F. de Angelis, Miss Garrison displayed 
the lovely quality of her fresh, sweet voice to marked 
effect. “O Zittre Nicht,” from Mozart's “Zauberflote,” 
aroused admiration, for it was charmingly rendered. The 
florid passages were well sung and there was pleasant 
clarity to her singing. 

The second group consisted of “Nacht und Traume” and 
“Die Forelle,” by Schubert, “Ein Wanderer” and “Das 
Madchen Spricht,” by Brahms, the latter having to be re- 
peated, and “Wer hat dies Liedlein erdacht?” by Gustav 
Mahler; Each and every one of these could have been 
repeated. Miss Garrison brought tonal beauty and the 
correct mood into them and her audience manifested its 
approval in a demonstrative manner. 

Other numbers on the program included songs by Josten, 
Moret, Debussy, Fourdrain, Saint-Saéns, Wolfe, Bachau, 
Ganz and Hageman. As a concert singer, Miss Garrison 
ranks among the best for she is a mistress of technicalities 
and a skilful song interpreter. Her own personal charm 
adds considerably to the general pleasure of listening to her. 
George Siernonn, the singer’s husband, furnished sympa- 
thetic accompaniments at the piano. 


Johanne-Margrethe Somme and Erik Bye 


Johanne Margrethe Somme, pianist, and Erik Bye, bari- 
tone, with Umberto Martucci as their capable accompanist, 
gave a joint recital at Aeolian Hall, February 12, under 
the auspices of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
There was a very large audience present which applauded 
enthusiastically each of the numbers given, even insisting 
on many encores. Mr. Bye opened the program with a 

“Rigoletto” aria which at once gave his hearers a splendid 
opportunity to judge his voice. He pleased, and deservedly 
so, for his is a voice of wide range and excellent quality. 
In his two Swedish groups that followed later he displayed 
real artistry in his interpretations, although, not being 
Swedish, the writer could not understand a word. 

Johanne Margrethe Somme is an excellent technician and 
created much enjoyment by her performance of Grieg’s 
ballade and a group made up of numbers by Debussy, Juon 


and Chopin. 
FEBRUARY 13 


Christine Langenhan and Duci De 
Kerekjarto 


A joint recital by Christine Langenhan, soprano, and 
Duci De Kerekjarto, violinist, attracted a large Sunday 
night audience to the Lexington Theater on February 13. 
Duci de Kerekjarto appeared first, playing the “Devil’s 
Trill” sonata of Tartini with his own cadenza, and later 
contributing a group of shorter numbers which included 
a dainty little thing of his own, “The Child’s Dream,” 
that was received with special favor. His final number 
was the G string variations of Paganini on a theme from 
Rossini’s “Moses.” As usual he made a particular hit 
with some Sarasate numbers, which he delivers with in- 
imitable rhythmic verse and which invariably lead the 
audience to demand repetitions and extra numbers. His 
performance of the incredibly difficult Paganini number 
is astounding. No violinist of today excels him in the ease 
of disposing with technical difficulties. His success with 
the public was—as is invariably the case with him—enor- 
mous, 

Mme. Langenhan also pleased her audience greatly. 











Beginning with a group of French and Russian songs, 
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sung in the original moenens. she sang Senta’s ballade 
Goptey yore Boston 
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from the “Flying Dutchman” with energy and dramatic 
expression, following it with Cadman’s attractive “Spring 
Song” from “Shanewis,” and ending with a group of Ger- 
man lieder, among which Franz’s “Maedchen mit dem 
roten Muendchen” and the Schumann “Fruehlingsnacht” 
were particularly well received. Mme. Langenhan was in 
excellent .voice and sang throughout with that musical 
penetration and expression which is always characteristic 
of her work and which were particularly to be remarked 
in Rachmaninoff’s “Floods of Spring,” that won her an 
immediate encore. Francis Moore accompanied both ar- 
tists sympathetically. 


Paul Reimers, Tenor 


Singing with ease, refined art, with controlled emotional 
expression and clear enunciation, Paul Reimers’ second 
song recital at the Princess Theater found the hall filled 
Sunday evening, February 13, as was the case with his 
recital of a month previous. His fluent technic in light 
passages is especially admirable, and his articulation in 
four languages always admirably distinct. So much was 
Bruneau’s “Chanson a danser” liked that it was repeated, 
as was the case with Wolf’s “Elfenlied.” “Le Passent,” 
by Hue, was likewise followed by an encore, in French, 
and Mr. Reimers’ singing of Schubert’s “Der Musensohn” 
showed his high sympathy for the German Lied, So long 
continued was the applause that he followed it with 
Strauss’ “Morgen.” Of the folk songs, all sung in their 
original languages, “Das Mithlrad” was re-demanded, and 
“Linda Mia” (Spanish), was much enjoyed. As a singer 
of utmost refinement, excelling in Lieder and characteriza- 
tion of the intimate in song, Mr. Reimers stands pre-emi- 
nent. 


Frederic Warren Ballad Concert 


The third Frederic Warren Ballad Concert of this sea- 
son was given before an audience of large size on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 13, in the Longacre Theater. 
These concerts are continually gaining in popularity which 
is disclosed by the increased attendance. 

Mr. Warren has evidently hit upon the general demands 
of the metropolitan public in offering programs of a pleas- 
ing character, interpreted by artists of recognized ability. 
The five artists who appeared at this concert were: Olga 
Warren, coloratura soprano; Elizabeth Lennox, contralto; 
Loraine Wyman, soprano; Cornelius Van Vliet, cello, and 
Thomas McGranahan, tenor. 

Mr. Van Vliet opened the program with a group of 
three cello solos: “Sarabande,” Leclair; German dance, 
Mozart, and “Gavotte,” Melme, to which he added as en- 
core a bourree (for cello only), by Bach. He later played 
Adagio, Schumann; “Serenade and Fujarka,” Neruda, 
and “Polonaise Fantastique,” Jeral. This group likewise 
gained approval for the artist was recalled many times. 
His second encore was Kemp’s “Andalusian Serenade.” 

Miss Lennox sang charmingly two groups, comprising 
the aria from “Iphigenfe,” Gluck; “The First Primrose,” 
Grieg; “On Sunday Morning,’ Brahms; “The Faltering 
Dusk,” Kramer; “The Promised Land,” arranged by 
Francis Moore, and “My Love is a Muleteer,” di Nogero, 








“SONG OF THE HUNTSMEN” 


for men’s voices, by Marshall Kernochan 





SONG OF THE HUNTSMEN 
Part Seng for Men's Voices 
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Ditson’s have issued this 8-page octavo part song for men’s 
voices by Marshall Leta the foregoing being a repro- 
duction of the first p As is evident, it moves pleas with 
brightness, a genuine antlag chorus, the lyric being y the 
authee of the (more or less) obsolete ‘ ‘Stein Song,” Richard 
Hovey, who died in 1902. The vigor of the opening melody 
is succeeded by a second stanza in C minor, in which the 
poet says: 


And the priest shall say benison, 
And we shall ha’ venison, 
When we come home again. 


ight here the composer has introduced churchly chords, of 
Ri ing effect, being a succession of fifths in the two bass 
parts. It moves on brighter to the words “He'll be a stranger 
to the merry thrill of danger, and the joy of the open air. 
A return to the original melody, with climax on “up and 
away” on the tone K flat, first tenor, and the very taking 
chorus ends most effectively, with breadth and brilliancy. The 
first tenor goes to high G and A flat, and the low bass down 
to G and E fia flat, making the work frespoy ly oo | not 
difficult to sing. Arthur Woodruff, Art ees, Louis 
ich and other conductors of male aaa should 
get busy and produce this song. 
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and as an encore she gave “No Candle, No Fire,” ar- 
ranged by Liza Lehmann. 

Olga Warren, originally scheduled to sing at the second 
of this series of concerts, made a decidedl favorable im- 
pression singing “Broken Threads,” orsyth; “The 
Fisher Boy,” Liszt; “Nymphs and Fauns,” Bemberg; “O 
Lovely Rose,” MacDowell, and “Villanelle,” Sibella. Mme. 
Warren's voice is one of uncommon purity and sweetness ; 
she was recalled many times, and finally gave an English 
ballad as encore. 

Thomas McGranahan sang two groups, and Loraine 
Wyman rendered her folk songs in costume. The ac- 
companists were Meta Schumann, Ruth Emerson and 
Francis Moore, 


Cleveland Symphony Orchestra: Ruffo and 
Piastro, Soloists 


There was a tremendous crowd in the Hippodrome on 
Sunday evening, February 13, to listen to the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff conductor, or its 
first visit to New York, with Titta Ruffo and Mishel 
Piastro as soloists. The orchestral numbers of tne pro- 
gram were the Tschaikowsky “Pathetic” syinphony and 
the prelude to “Die Meistersinger.” The huge auditorium 
of the Hippodrome affords no fair opportunity to judge 
of fineness and nicety in the playing of an orchestra. It 
must be said that, under the circumstances, the Cleveland 
Symphony did itself proud. Sokoloff, who gave a colorful 
and interesting reading of the symphony, appears to have 
welded his men in two short seasons into an orchestra that 
is already well on its way to rank with the other symphony 
orchestras of America. As stated, it was almost impossible 
to judge of the excellence of individual choirs, but there 
was precision and exactitude in the playing; there ap- 
peared to be some excellent first desks, and iuere was a 
genuine spirit of the best music-making. The martial 
third movement of the symphony, heard to more advantage 
in the great space, was brilliantly played and there was a 
fine spirit in the “Meistersinger” prelude. In the face 
of all sorts of odds, the orchestra made a capital impression 
and its return under more favorable circumstances will 
be eagerly awaited. Sokoloff is a conductor of distinct 
ability, which is not news in the strict sense of the word, 
for he proved that here two years ago. He has done fine 
work in bringing his orchestra so quickly to its present 
state of excellence and in a season or two will have a band 
to compare with any in the country. 

Mishel Piastro played the Tschaikowsky concerto. It 
has been done here often enough this winter, but nobody 
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has done it better. As a violinist of the most solid at- 
tainments and a musician par excellence, he appeals more 
and more as one hears him oftener. His success was great 
and he added two short pieces with piano. Sokoloff led 
the orchestral part with the fine sympathy which one vio- 
linist has for another. 

Ruffo was in fine voice—and that means a great deal in 
his case. He sang first the serenade from “Don Giovanni” 
and later the Brindisi from “Hamlet,” not to mention en- 
cores too numerous to list here. After his numbers there 
was a frenetic outburst of applause and cheers and yells 
and whistling such as one rarely hears in New York. 

The program was altogether too long, which was not 
the fault of Nikolai Sokoloff, who, with his men, was 
hired to come and play just what they did play 


New York Symphony Orchestra; Frieda 
Hempel, Soloist 


Frieda Hempel was the soloist at the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra matinee concert February 13, and won 
quite an ovation with her beautiful singing of “Sweet 
Bird,” from “L’allegro ed il pensieroso” Handel), and the 
air from “Ernani” (Verdi). In splendid voice, she fairly 
thrilled the large audience with her exquisite interpreta- 
tions, Conductor Damrosch and his men aided in no little 
way in making the numbers thoroughly complete artistically. 

The orchestra gave a sple endid reading of Gluck’s “Iphi- 
genia in Aulis,” the Grieg “Peer Gynt” suite, Massenet’s 
“Scenes Pittoresque” and the “Scheherazade” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 


Philharmonic Orchestra; Hadley, Conductor, 


and Percy Grainger, Soloist 


The New York Philharmonic Orchestra again delighted 

a large audience at Carnegie Hall, February 13, with a pro- 

gram replete with favorites and all excellently presented 

under Associate Conductor Hadley’s skilled leadership. 

Mr. Hadley once more proved his right to be classed with 
(Continued on page 44.) 
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RUTH CLUG, MARGARET MATZENAUER, 

Pianist, who will give her newt recital at Aeolian “She of the soul stirring voice and the luminous, likable personality.” 

Hall, Monday afternoon, February 28 (© Under 
wood & Underwood.) 


The statuesque Isolde on the left is 

really Mme. Matzenauer, who has become an ardent advocate of the theory of “eat and grow thin.’ On the 

right is the way one might possibly meet the diva at an evening affair, where her beauty and charm never fail 
to make her a focal figure. (Photos © Mishkin.) 
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A MUSICAL FAMMILY. 

Two sisters of a musical 

family Margaret Ro- 

maine, of the Metropol - 

tan Opera Company, and 

Eleanor Dawn, who is 

playing in A, H, Wood's 

production of “Ladies 

Night.” Nannie Tout 

AMERICA (who has kept the family 

SOPRAN( name), also a “musical 

member,” has recently 

returned to this country 

MARACEMENT, Ae} _ from Italy where she has 

ee mt me fig : had considerable success 

in operatic work. There 

is still another sister 

named Hazel Dawn, who 

has appeared on the 

stage. Margaret Romaine 

is pictured at the left and 

& ' Hleanor-- Dawn at the 

ADELAIDE FISCHER, gg. right, 
“Snapped” outside the Brooklyn 
jcademy of Music on the day of 
her appearance there, She was 
welcomed by a sold-out house and 
there were many standees 


poses 9 eee eens 


© Mishkin, 


LISBET HOFFMANN, 
Pianist and instructor at the Ethel Walker School, 
Simsbury, Conn., where there is a flourishing music 
club; they had Prihoda as soloist only last week. 
They are, however, sisters who Miss Hoffmann is also head of the Woodstock Trio 
Warjorie is the energetic one with the golf stick, Helen the studious one. Their name (piano, violin and cello), and her annual appearances 
is Lewis and they are the daughters of Earl Lewis, treasurer and genial presiding genius of the Metropolitan in Aeolian Hall and Carnegie Hall, New York, prove 
Opera Company bow office. her superior pianistic ability. 


= HELEN AND MARJORIE. 
These are not two snapshots of the same young lady; nor are they even twins. 
look very much alike. 


25 AMM NANT 
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JOSEPH LHEVINNE, 
The pianist, who will be on tour constantly from 
now until his New York recital at Carnegie Hall 
on April 2, when he will play a new suite by 
Rachmaninoff for the first time, with Mrs. Lhe 
vinne at the second piano, After New York 
the pianist will go to Mewico for concerts until 
May 15, and the end of June he commences his 
summer teaching at the American Conservatory 
in Chicago. His re-engagements for 1921-22 are 
many, and in addition to filling these dates he 
already is booked for ten concerts in Tewas. 
The greater part of this season has been spent 
on the Pacific Coast, where the pianist is a great 
favorite, 

















ROSA RAITSA, 
Who scored another success as Maliella in “The Jewels 
of the Madonna” and as Desdemona in “Otello,” 
(Maurice Goldberg photo.) 


ANNE GREENWAY 
Soprano pupil of Mrs. Frederick Snyder, who is one 
of the leading singers in Hd Wynn's “Carnival.” 
(Photo by Moffett.) 








JENCIE CALLOWAY-JOHN, 
Soprano, whose New York recital, last season and 
this, was so successful that she has been asked to give 
another one. However, Mme, John will not do so 
before the early part of next season when she will 




















is * aid . again be heard in one of her skilfully constructed 

AMONG THE RECENT BRIDES— programs, One of the New York critics stated that 
As everyone knows, is Galli-Curci, who “is her beautiful voice was at its best in the songs of the 
shown in this interesting snapshot with her old school which present the greatest difficulties. 
husband, Homer Samuels, and their two pets. (Rochlitz studio photo.) 








IDA GEER WELLER, 
The mezzo-contralto, who was well received on the 
occasion of her appearance at the Greenwich Village 
Theater on January 16. The following day the Neu 
REINALD WERRENRATH AND A FEW OF THE FISH Fark Mernting Telegraph hed thie to say w reperd te 
Caught off Florida’s coast (at Miami Beach). Mr. Werrenrath boasts of having battled with the eighty-five her part in the program: “Miss Weller’s voice of 





pound, five-foot baracuda and, as the picture shows, proved the conqueror. It is the five-foot specimen in the beautiful, rich quality was never heard to more ad 


center.’ This picture was taken recently at Miami Beach, where a number of prominent artists, authors, composers, 
etc., were quests of Carl Fisher, who has just completed “The Flamingo” on the shores of fair Florida, the mural 


vantage than in the selections she chose for this occa 
sion, partic ularly in ‘Care NSelve hy Handel, with ita 





decorations of which were executed by Mr. Fuertis from natural studies photographed by him on a recent trip sustained tones and lovely legato Lorraine, Lor 
to that shore of Roseland Birds. A concert by Mr. Werrenrath was the occasion of the formal opening of the raine, Lorree,’ by Spross, a request number, OF yught 
hotel her artistry to a high light 
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CHICAGO OPERA 


(Continued from page 5.) 

tan on Saturday afternoon, February 12. The latter gave 
an admirable reading of the lovely score, while the well 
known singer and impresario and her French associate, 
Mr. Muratore, were both in fine fettle and pleased th« 
large audience. Baklanoff was satisfactory as Colonna, 
while the smaller parts were handled by Cotreuil, Paillard, 
Nicolay, Contesso and Defrere, 

(EvENING. ) 


“Orue.vo,” Fesruary 12, 


Verdi's “Othello’/ was repeated on ‘Saturday evening, 
February 12, at the Manhattan with the same cast. Rosa 
Raisa was superb in the role of Desdemona, The musi 
lies well within her voice and she sang beautifully. Her 
acting was impressive and added to the skilful impersona 


tion. Ruffo, as Iago, also repeated his commendable con 


CHARLES MARSHALL, 
Tenor of the Chicago Opera. 


ception of the part, his powerful, rich voice arousing his 
admirers to heights of enthusiasm. These two artists had 
a worthy associate in Charles Marshall, the young Ameri- 
can tenor, who has so suddenly come into prominence, 
through his fine singing and remarkably clever handling 
of the role of the Moor, Mr, Marshall possesses an ex- 
ceptional voice, which is enhanced by his usage of it, for 
he sings with taste and makes the most of every effect 
He scored and received his share of the large audience’s 
favor 

Others in the 
Oliviero as Cassio, 
ducted 


Maria Claessens as Emilia, 
Cimini con- 


cast included 
Mojica as Roderigo 


Jose 


National Opera Club Meets 


American grand opera singers, 
all the hardest thing to get for 


“American grand operas, 
American librettists, are 
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our opera afternoons,” said President Von Klenner at the 
February 10 meeting of the National Opera Club of Amer- 
ica in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
“We even have to buy their scores,” she said, all this being 
apropos of opera matters in America. The reasons for this 
are evident to those who are posted, and others will not be 
interested. She paid a feeling tribute to Huneker (musical 
and art critic who died the evening previous), “but for 
whom, I may not have been here at this moment,” said she. 
She announced a party by the National Opera Club Choral, 
to occur March 7; told of the grand total obtained by her 
through the club of $2,500 for mid-European children; 
Mrs. J. W. Loeb called attention to the coming card party 
of February 18, and the president said a very great sur- 
prise was in store for the club, which she would duly an- 
nounce. A grand opera will be presented soon, as is the 
annual custom, and incidentally it was learned that Mme. 
von Klenner was called to give a talk on “Carmen” by the 
Century Theater Club, Mrs. Axel Ihlseng, president, on 
February 11. Business matters over, Leah Leaska, a young 
woman with some fine, voluminous soprano tones, sang 

“Vissi d'arte.” The power and quality of her high G was 
noted, as was the true expression in the “Ave Maria” from 
Verdi’s “Othello.” She united with baritone Lemuel Kilby 
in the duet “Legeres Hirondelles,” from Thomas’ “Mignon,” 
and this was prettily sung, Beatrice Moore Bergman at the 
piano Mr. Kilby sang the drinking song from Thomas’ 

“Hamlet” with manly style and fresh delivery, following 
it with two encores, namely, “O Sole mio” and an Ameri- 
can ballad, in which his clear enunciation and vocal quality 
made effect. Carl Fique gave a talk full of information 
and strong points on “Shakespeare in Opera,” with humor- 
ous allusions, and showing complete knowledge of the vari- 
ous operas based on Shakespearean plays. He played these 
selections, and added greatly to the interesting program. 

An honored guest was Bessie Forman Bevitt, formerly 
of Oklahoma, now of Rome, N, Y., a member of the Guild 
of Organists, and distant member of the National Opera 
Club 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
AT WASHINGTON BELIEVES IN 
CULTURAL VALUE OF MUSIC 


The Musicat Courter is in receipt of the following let- 

ters, which are self explanatory: 
Jackson, Mich., February 8, 1921. 
Editor Musical Courier: 

Not long ago I wrote to Mr. Claxton concerning the fact 
that no mention was being made of Music in School Life: 
His reply was so good I’m sending you a copy that you may 
see his opinion of music. 

I'm always thanking you for the Musica Courter and 
the splendid service you render music and musicians. 

(Signed) Resekan Extison JoHNsTON. 

The commissioner's Jetter follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau or Epvucation, 
WASHINGTON. 


December 23, 1920. 
My dear Mrs. Johnston: 

In response to your letter of December 19, I wish to as- 
sure you that I have long regarded music as one of the 
essentials of the education of any people. When I was 
ramon seg of schools in the city of Asheville, North 

Carolina, from 1887 to 1892, I made music an essential 
part of the courses of study and program in all of the 
grades. I agree with the spirit of the Greek education, 
which made music the central thing. I know that the 
Greeks gave the terma larger significance than we do, but 
what we call music was a very important part of what they 
called music. I also agree with Goethe that all education 
should begin in and return to music, and with Martin 
Luther that a schoolmaster who cannot sing is of little 
account. 

I believe that after reading, writing and elementary 
mathematics, music is the most important and practical 
subject taught in the schools. Music has great cultural 
value, appealing to the emotions and organizing and purify- 
ing them. We all want music and try to get it in the home, 
in the church, on all social occasions. We do not succeed 
in getting music of much value because the people have 
not been taught the art of appreciating good music, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) P. P, CLaxton, 
Gommissioner. 


NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 42.) 
the foremost wielders of the baton; his interpretations were 
thoroughly enjoyed and his efforts much appreciated. 

The soloist, Percy Grainger, so well known to New 
York concertgoers, held his hearers spellbound with a mag- 
nificent performance of the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto. 
His playing was all one could possibly wish for, and at the 
close of the number he was wildly applauded. The program 
closed with Grainger’s children’s march, “Over the Hills 
and Far Away,” for piano and wind instruments. This 
number, too, created a fine impression. 


Charles Marshall Under Harrison & Harsh- 
barger Management 


Harrison & Harshbarger of the Kimball Building, Chi- 
cago, announce the exclusive management of arles 
Marshall. Neither Harry P. Harrison nor Dema Harsh- 
barger needs an introduction to those in the artists’ field. 

Mr. Marshall will be available for very few concerts in 
the spring. His managers have arranged a tour for him 
which will fill all of his time with the exception of that 
taken up by appearances with the Chicago Opera. 


Mina Elman in Debut Song Recital 


Mina Elman, the accomplished sister of the celebrated 
Mischa, will make her debut on the concert stage when she 
gives a song recital on Tuesday (Washington's Birthday) 
afternoon, February 22, in Aeolian Hall. If such com- 
petent judges as Luisa Tetrazzini and John McCormack 
are to be relied upon, Miss Elman is the possessor of a 
lyric soprano far above the average. 


February 17, 1921 


IGNACE PADEREWSKI, 
Ex-pianist and ex-premier of Poland, who arrived in New 
York last Sunday on the steamship France. He will remain 
in New York for a few days, issuing a statement on the 
present situation of Poland, and then go to his ranch at 
Paso Robles, California, for a rest of three or four months, 
stopping en route to attend the annual convention of the 
Polish League at Pittsburgh on February 22. He demon- 
strated to reporters that his hands were in first class condi- 
tion, contrary to reports from abroad, but reiterated his 
intention of never resuming concert work. It does not seem 
as if Paderewski had stripped himself of all his wealth— 
also contrary to earlier reports. (Wide World photo.) 


HEMPEL THRILLS WITH “DIXIE” 


Spartanburg, S. C., January 18, 1921.—An audience of 
1500 people greeted Frieda Hempel on January 17 at Con- 
verse College Auditorium. The popular soprano was in 
good voice and won demonstrations of appreciation which, 
she declared after the concert, would hold forever a warm 
place in her heart for Spartanburg. 

The program presented a wide variety, the numbers in- 
cluding selections from French, German, Norwegian, 
Italian and even the Indian and the Oriental. Coenraad 
v. Bos was Mme. Hempel’s accompanist, and August Rode- 
man was the flutist. The “Herdman’s Song” was the 
second number on the program. It brought forth applause 
that resulted in the first encore of the evening. Every num- 
ber was liberally applauded, but when Mme. Hempel sang 
“Dixie,” Southern feeling knew no bounds, and before she 
could finish, the audience broke forth. The sound of her 
voice was swallowed up in the demonstration. The singer 
apparently had anticipated this, and when it came she waved 
her hand and smiled graciously. The next number in order 
of appreciation, judging from the applause given, was the 
“Blue Danube” waltz, arranged especially for Mme. 
Hempel’s voice. This she sang in Italian, It was the last 
number on the evening's program, but the audience was 
so insistent she had to sing again. A.G.K 
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(Continued from page 18.) 
Kathryn Strong, pupils of Mr. Harrison, are singing in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., this week. Dimitrie Styop was soloist 
with the Roumanian Club last Sunday. athryn Strong, 
artist student of Mr. Harrison, sang a return engagement 
at Benton Harbor, January 30. , Saban Shotwell and 
Dimitrie Styop sang at the Neighborhood Club, Oak Park, 
on January 2. Wcatas Pearl was soloist last week at 
the Thursday Evening Club of the Railway Association. 
ArtHur Krart Loses FATHER 

Arthur Kraft, the gifted Chicago tenor, has just been 
informed by cable of the death of his father, Rev. Oscar 
H. Kraft in Weimar, Germany, where he was visiting his 
daughter. Rev. Kraft was a well known minister here and 
for many years taught theology at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. He was seventy-four years old and leaves his 
wife, six boys and two girls. 

Musicians’ CLup Presents ProGRAM oF WOMEN 

CoM POSERS 

A program devoted to women composers was presented 
by the Musicians’ Club of Women, Monday afternoon, 
February 7, which included the following names: Luella 
Sweet, Mrs: A. O. Mason, Alice Barnett, Cecile Chami- 
nade, Pearl G. Curran, Marjorie Lacy, Aletta Tenold, 
Grace Welsh, Sturkow-Ryder, Mabel Daniels, Mary Tur- 
ner-Salter, Eleanor Smith, Frances Allitsen, arion 
Lychenheim, Marie Wurm, May Mukle, Louise Souther, 
Pearl Curran, Ruth Reddington-Griswold, Winefred 
Middleton and Katherine K. Davis. 

OrcHESTRA PROGRAM 

More skillful playing than the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Frederick Stock, delivered at this week’s 
concert would be difficult to imagine and indeed could not 
be asked for. From the very beginning to the end spark- 
ling readings were given every number, whether purely 
orchestral or accompaniments for the soloist. Brilliantly 
done was the Bach B minor suite for strings and flute; 
likewise, the intricate “Fire-Bird” ballet suite of Stravin- 
sky, which in less skilled hands might be uninteresting 
and its meaning incomprehensible. Felix Borowski’s de- 
lightful “Le Printemps Passione” was most effectively 
handled, and through its sheer beauty and charm won 
the hearty approval of the listeners. There was also 
Wagner’s “Rienzi” overture, which brought this excellent 
program to a happy conclusion. Louise Homer, the soloist, 
gave splendid account of herself in the Mozart aria, “Non 
piu’ vi fiori,” and Elgar’s “Sea Pictures,” disclosing her- 
self a splendid musician with an excellent voice, which 
she uses with consummate art. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hageman Entertain 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hageman entertained many of 
their artistic and musical friends at one of their interest- 
ing soirees at their studio-residence on Friday evening, 
February 4. The Misses Ruth Beverley Cumming, Marie 
Stapleton Murray and Grace Kerns, three of Mr. Hage- 
man’s pupils, sang delightfully. Then the guests were 
greatly amused by some clever card-tricks manipulated by 
Mr. O'Donnell, a well known monologist. Mr. Houdini, 
the hand-cuff king, was introduced by Mrs, Hageman, 
whereupon he made a short speech in explanation of the 
moving picture which followed, demonstrating his well 
known exciting feats to the enjoyment of those present. 

The guests were Professor Leopold Auer, Rosa Raisa, 
Giacomo Rimini, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Weil, Georgio Polacco, 
Titta Ruffo, Mr. and Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw, Mrs. 
A. D. Bramhall, Mr. Longone, Mr. and Mrs. William 

. Guard, Charles Triller, Geraldine Farrar, Marie Tiffany, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Kieth, Mr. Clayburgh, Mr. and Mrs. Mario 
Chamlee, Giuseppe de Luca, Cecil Arden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Artur Bodanzky, Giulio Setti, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Theodore Carrington, Marion Chapin, Mr. and Mrs. Josef 
Stransky, Mr. Maxwell, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Wolf, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacques Coini, Mr. and Mrs, Jules Daiber, Daniel 
Mayer, Lucy Gates, Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Spaeth, Mme. 
Calloway-John, Mr. and Mrs, Sam MacMillen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Orville Harrold, Myra Pietsch, Francis 
MacMillan, Thelma Given, Sam Franko, Mme. Franko, 
Grace Northrup, Mrs. Seidel and Toscha Seidel, Mana- 
Zucca, H. O. Osgood, Greta Masson, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Fitzhugh Haensel, W. Spencer Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Marble, Dr. and Mrs. Sarlabous, Florence Macbeth and 
Mrs. Macbeth, Adamo Didur, Joseph Bonnet, Antonia 
Sawyer, Professor Rybner and Dagmar Rybner, Mina EI- 
man, Dr. Salsberger, Mr. and Mrs. Berthold Neuer, Mrs. 
Simon Frankel, Dr. and Mrs. Goodrich Smith, Mr. and 


MANA-ZUCCA PRIZE 


Mana-Zucca, founder and president of the _ Society of 
American Music Optimists, personally offers a prize of $500 
for the best quintet (piano and strings) by an American 


composer. 
The Contest Will Close November 1, 1921 


Manuscripts must be labelled with a motto or nom de plume, 
and be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing outside the 
same motto or nom de plume and containing the name and 
address of the composer. These envelopes will not be opened 
by the judges until they have selected the winning composition. 








Manuscripts are to be sent to the secretary of the American 
Music Optimists, M. Gobert, at 4 West 130th Street, New 
York City. 


The judges will be Josef Stransky, Henry Hadley, Hans 
Letz, Bernard Sirfsheimer, Herman Spielter, Roberto Moran- 
zoni and Joan Manen. 


The winning composition is to have its first performance at 
one of the concerts of the American Music Optimists. 


For all farther information regarding the contest 
Address the secretary QUINTET CONTEST 
4 West 130th Street - . New York City 
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Mrs. Mortimer Wiske, Beryl Rubenstein, Emilie and Fran- 
ces Bauer, Charles Isaacson, Mary Kent, Dicie Howell, 
Magdeleine Brard, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Jacobi, Edna 
Thomas, Mrs. Carlos Salzedo, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Main- 
zer, Mary Flint, Dorothy Moulton, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
Polk, Mr. and Mrs. F. Seligman, Dr. Fery Lulek, Mrs. 
Harrison-Irvine, Mr. and Mrs. Gustave Saenger, Florence 
Seligman, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Haywood, William Sim- 
mons, Ashbel Welch, Kurt Schindler, Beatrice Martin, and 
many of Mt. Hageman’s pupils. 








Current New York 
Musical Attractions 

















“Afgar” (Oriental extravaganza, with Delysia), Central 
Theater. 

“Blue Eyes” (opening week), Casino. 

Century Promenade (Midnight Rounders of 1921, 11:30, 
Century Roof). 

“Erminie” (Revival with Francis Wilson and DeWolf 
Hopper, last two weeks), Park Theater. 

“Good Times” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Greenwich Village Follies” (revue), Shubert Theater. 

“Her Family Tree,” (Nora Bayes presents herself), 
Lyric Theater. 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Mary” (musical comedy), Knickerbocker Theater. 

“Lady Billy” (musical comedy, with Mitzi), Liberty 
Theater. 

“Mary Rose” (Play by J. M. Barrie, with incidental 
music), Empire Theater. 

“Dear Me” (play, with songs by Grace La Rue), Repub- 
lic Theater. 

“Passing Show of 1921” (revue), Winter Garden. 

“Rollo’s Wild Oat” (play, with incidental music), Punch 
and Judy Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxine 
Elliott Theater. 

“Sally” (with Marilynn Miller), New Amsterdam Thea- 


ter. 
“The Rose Girl” (opening week), Ambassador Theater. 
“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11:30 p. m.), New Amster- 
dam Roof. 
“Tip-Top” (Fred Stone’s show), Globe Theater, 


Galli-Curci and Lhevinne Raise Over $9,000 

Amelita Galli-Curci and Josef Lhevinne, the pianist, in 
their joint concert at the Metropolitan Opera House on the 
afternoon of February 12, raised over $9,000 for the Green- 
wich House Music School. The huge auditorium was 
packed, with four rows deep standing. 

Mme. Galli-Curci was in excellent voice and spirits and 
her beautiful singing aroused her hearers to much enthusi- 
asm. In addition to her programmed numbers, including 
“Come per me sereno,” from “Sonnambula,” Bellini, the 
“Mad Scene” from “Lucia” with flute obligato, and a group 
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of songs of Massenet, Valverde, Fontenailles and Verdi, 
she was obliged to give numerous encores. The famous 
diva still continues to captivate her audiences with not 
alone the beauty of her voice, but with the skill and agility 
with which she uses it. 

Mr. Lhevinne played two Chopin numbers, two from 
Liszt and Tschaikowsky’s berceuse, op. 72, and Schulz- 
Evler’s “Blue Danube,” as well as additional selections. 
His admirable technic and fine style commanded the audi- 
ence’s respect and interest and he was rewarded with 
hearty applause. 


Rose Cecelia Sloan Dead 

Rose Cecelia Sloan, prominent pianist of Johnstown, Pa., 
died at her home December 31, after a brief illness. Miss 
Sloan was prominent in musical centers in and around 
Johnstown. She was graduated in music from St. Joseph's 
Academy, Seton Hill, Greensburg, Pa., some years ago and 
since that time had been teaching piano and acting as 
accompanist. One of the most prominent features of her 
musical career was that of accompanist for the Johnstown 
Civic Music Association, under the direction of Charles H. 
Martin, now of Philadelphia. 


MARIE SWEET BAKER . 
Dramatic Soprano 
CONCERT — RECITALS -- OPERA 
Address: 119 W. 80th St., New York Tel. Schuyler 9079 


MME. MARCELLA | IND] 


MASTER OF SONG 


Lieder singer of European fame, formerly member of Metropolitan 
Opera House under Damrosch. Will accept very talented cubellive. 


ELSIE JACKSON, Assistant Teacher 
58 West 83rd Street, New York City Phone Schuyler 2394, 


Beulah Gaylord Young 


SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Pupil of Frederick B. Bristol) 
VOICE PLACING A SPECIALTY 
STUDIO, 140 CARNEGIE HALL 
Thursday, 1-6 and Saturday A.M. 

Home Studio: Castle Heights Ave., Upper Nyack, N. Y 
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Olive NEVIN and Harold MILLIGAN 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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[MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 














MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


What Is Being Done and the Possibilities for Future Development 


The Junior High School has come to stay, The old 
fashioned idea that the straight academic course was the 
only correct secondary education has ceased to carry con- 
viction, and in its place we have the modern elective course, 
the commercial, the manual and the arts courses, All these 
lead toward college entrance if the student so desires. The 
progress which school music is making is really startling. 
In one of our Middle Western cities the subject of appre- 
ciation of music is now rated as a major, and stands in 
the same class as mathematics and history. 

Wuat tHe Junior. Hicu Scuoor Reatry Is. 

One of the most difficult things in school organization 
is to plan a course of study which will actually fit the 
needs of all pupils. This is particularly hard in music be- 
cause the Junior High School was primarily designed as 
a one year course, and to provide a certain type of sec- 
ondary education for the student who cannot afford to 
spend four years in the regular high school. It may be 
interesting to the average musician to know that the so- 
called student mortality in the average high school is very 
great. If 2000 children enter a high school each year, ap- 
proximately 400 graduate at the end of four years; a mor- 
tality of eighty per cent. About half of the twenty per 
cent. who graduate go to the college and the university. 
The eighty per cent. have drifted away into fields of com- 
mercial endeavor with a more or less inaccurate educa- 
tion. The child fully appreciates that the subjects which 
he is compelled to study in high school are not really es 
sential to a business career. He loses interest and desires 
to get to his life work, He is so consumed with the thought 
of making a living that he forgets that it is necessary for 
him to learn something of the cultural in life so that. he 
may fruitfully occupy his hours of recreation. Music is 
the one subject which occupies the strongest position in 
the home and in social life. It seems most natural that 
educators should consider this an important item in the 
instruction of pupils, but for many reasons they do not. 

Views or THE Epucator ON Music. 

In planning a course of study for the Junior High School 
(a one year course), the educator believes that the em- 
phasis should be placed on the preparation of that child 
for his business career. The commercial branch seems 
to have the upper hand at present, The child’s time is al- 
most entirely consumed with studies which will best fit 
him for this business career, To do it successfully re- 
quires the most intensive kind of application, and the time 
is so short that the cultural subjects are crowded out of the 
curriculum. There is justification for this, of course, if 
we consider that the function of a Junior High School 
should be merely a preparation for business life. But 
after all, education should not merely mean a training 
which will make it possible for the student to earn a living. 
It is bigger and broader than this. It must teach him how 
to live his life ethically, spiritually and morally. 

Views oF THE STUDENT. 

Most of the criticisms which the students have to offer 
regarding a required education would not look well in print, 
but we do know that the average high school student is 
keenly interested in music when the subject is properly 
presented, There are a great many things which pupils 
can do, and a great many things which they cannot do. 
They all love to sing, and they are fully aware of the fact 
that it takes just as much intelligence to listen properly as 
it does to perform properly. There are three elements 
which must be present in all music, First, the creative; 
second, the performing; third, the listening. As the great 
majority occupies the third position it should become the 
duty of all educators to realize that teaching children to 
listen to music is after all the biggest factor in secondary 
education. The appreciation of music is such a compre- 
hensive subject that we cannot in an article of this na- 
ture outline exactly what steps should be followed. We 
write only of that portion of the subject which will lend 
itself to a thorough understanding of what is desired. 

Srncine as A Factor. 

On the basis that good assembly singing is the strongest 
co-ordinating factor in education we proceed to organize 
a community assembly, and later on a selective chorus. 
The former provides for mass instruction, and should in- 
clude the best in patriotic, national and folk song litera- 
ture. In short, to sustain the musical tradition of our 
school inheritance. The second should include the study 
of the art song and the choral side of music. With this 
study we naturally include the proper training of the sing- 
ing voice. In preparing for the above little attention can 
be given to the individual, and naturally while this type 
of mass instruction has a social value, it is frequently 
criticised because it does not reach the individual. 

Tue Orner View. 

Some systems prefer the elective course as the proper 
method. This provides mainly for the instruction of the 
talented few, and practically eliminates the great mass of 
the tion-talented. We believe that in the Junior High 
School the course should give every type of student a 
chance to get what he can out of music while in school. 
If the talented pupil elects harmony, appreciation or in- 
strument playing, he should get full school credit for this 
work, provided he qualifies in his academic studies. 

In other’ school systems, hand and orchestra classes are 
programmed as a regular credit subject, and all practice, 
during school hours, is a credited performance. This view 
is maintained on the basis of instrument playing as a 
vocational subject. Few Boards of Education are willing, 
however, to recognize this viewpoint, or to support the 
proposition, 

Tue Minpte Grounp. 

In justice to the school’s system as well as tu the pupil, 

we must realize that certain elements of academic education 


are essential before we can develop the really cultural 
side. Therefore, music cannot be considered first. It has 
its part, and the assignment of time for the subject should 
be sufficient to get a real result. The proper use of this 
time is next in importance, therefore, what is best for the 
child should be paramount, and not what the musician 
thinks he should know as a matter of pure music. 


Langenhan’s First Cleveland Appearance 
Creates Interest 

Cleveland, Ohio, January 22, 1921.—So far this season 
Cleveland’s music lovers have enjoyed one of the most 
musical seasons in the city’s history. A coming event, how- 
ever, which is attracting interest is the first appearance here 
of Christine Langenhan, dramatic soprano, on Sunday 
evening, February 27, at the Masonic Auditorium, Judg- 
ing from the advance sale, Mme. Langenhan will sing 
to a capacity house. Of added interest on the singer's 
scheduled program is a group of songs by composers of 
this city, among them “Heart's Delight,” by James H. 
Rogers, and “You and I Alone,” by Wilson G. Smith, both 
of which are published by the Sam Fox Publishing Com- 
pany, also of this city and New York. Mme. Langenhan 
will program “Lassie o’ Mine,” by E. J. Walt, and “Come, 
For It’s June,” by Dorothy Forster. PF. 8: C. 


Henry J. Radoux Removes Offices 


Henry J. Radoux announces that he has removed his 
managerial offices to 25 W. 42d street, New York, room 
409, Mr. Radoux is acting as musical representative of the 
Belgian government in America under the auspices of the 
Belgian Ministry of Arts. He has recently introduced two 
Belgian artists here, Daisy Jean, cellist, who is now touring 
the South, and Marinus de Jong, pianist, who won an un- 
qualified success at his American debut at Aeolian Hall 
about a week ago. 


Schmuller to Remain Here Until Spring 

Few foreign artists have come to America under more 
distinguished sponsorship than Alexander Schmuller, the 
Russian violinist. During his first month here he played 
with the National, Philadelphia and Detroit Orchestras, and 
was engaged for a pair of concerts with the New York 
Philharmonic, Schmuller will remain in the United States 
until early spring, when his engagements abroad will ne- 
cessitate his return to Europe. It is understood, however, 
that he will return for a more extended stay next season. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 


Maker of many Singers now prominent bef the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Piscemat and Tone Dovelagment. among 


ments secured. Write for Booklet 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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EVERHARD 
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BLIND DUTCH PIANIST 
4260 Broadway Tel. Wadsworth 9175 


Rhea Silberta 


ACCOMPANIST and COACH 


Studio: 220 West 107th Street, New York 
Telephone: Academy 2321 


STUART MASON 


In Pianoforte Lecture Recitals 


Faculty and lecturer, New England Conservatory. American representa- 
tive of Isidor Philipp. Successor as Musical Lecturer to Louis C. Elson. 


Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 
Sherman K. Smith, Manager, 329a Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS’ 
AUDITIONS! 


An audition, at which American Music must be used, will 
be held shortly by the American Music Optimists for the 
purpose of selecting worthy American artists and composi- 
tions to be presented at the several concerts given by the 
society during the season. 


No financial remuneration can be offered but those desir- 
ing the benefit of a public appearance before a representative 
audience may apply to Merced de Pina, 302 West 92nd 
Street, New York City, before March 1, 1921. 
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BELLINGHAM NOTES 


Bellingham, Wash., January 20, 1921.—At the public 
community “sing” held at Liberty Hall, local soloists con- 
tributing to the program were Mrs. G. W. Nash, soprano, 
and Don Gray, baritone. 

Before leaving the city L. C. Pilcher of the National 
Community Service, Inc., assisted in the organization of a 
song leaders’ association, the charter members being those 
-who completed his class work. 

A studio to teach those with talent to be masters of 
themselves when before the public, was established here 
when Mr. and Mrs. Don Gray returned permanently to 
this city. Since their return, Mrs. Gray, better known as 
Margaret Marion, has assisted Mr. Gray in putting sev- 
eral dramatic and musical plays before the public, local 
talent being under their direction. Mr. Gray has appeared 
as baritone soloist at several club meetings, Mrs. Gray act- 
ing as accompanist. 

Blaine Juvenile Band entertained the local Elks’ Lodge 
on December 31, the program consisting of overtures by 
the band led by Prof. Lusterman; duets, trios, cello and 
cornet solos. Those taking part in special numbers were 
the leader, Prof. Lusterman, Marcella and Gertrude Lus- 
terman, Mabel and Violet Landeck, William Wellison and 
Ruth Lindsay. 

“Ever Ever Land,” with eighty-five children taking part, 
was staged recently by the Y. W. C Mrs. G. A, Du- 
raine and Mrs. J. B. Scott having charge of the musical 
program, which consisted of solo and chorus work, assist- 
ed by John Roy Williams’ orchestra. Miss Maude also 
presented a class in folk dances as a special feature. 

Mrs. C. Y. Larrabee introduced the out of town speak- 
ers at the Y. W. C. A. conference held in December, at the 
association rooms, the musical numbers being furnished by 
Louise Madsen, soprano, and Ethel Gardner, accompanist. 
The group singing was splendid under the direction of Mrs. 
David Ireland, 


Marion Westerlund favored the guests with several vio- 


lin selections, when Katherine Hart entertained with an 


“at home,” December 30, Little Katherine Beltman also 
appeared in a most artistic interpretative dance. 

Ruth Leyshon, soprano, has appeared as soloist at the 
Whatcom County Teachers’ Institute, the P. L. F. Club, the 
Canadian Club and the Eureka Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion during the last few weeks, singing songs by Katheryn 
Glen, Reynaldo Hahn, Amy Woodford Finden and Landon 
Ronald. 

Mrs. Fred R. Raymond presented the younger pupils in 
a recital December 30, at her home. Those appearing were 
Rosamond Barrett, Winona Blair, Loiz Cozier, Glenn 
Decker, George Hammond, Kathleen Hanna, Kenneth 
Holiday, Aline Hurlbut, Laurence Keyes, Sara Goodman, 
Georgia Nattrass, Margaret McCoy, Annie McCoy, Mir- 
iam McPhail, Dorothy Schenenberger and Florence Miller. 

An “Ontario” program was featured at the early Decem- 
ber meeting of the Canadian Club. The large gathering 
of members and friends was delighted with the numbers 
by Ruth Wenz, Don Gray, Eula Brown, La Verne Stuber, 
Jean Swaney, Marguerite Oatt, Marian Westerlund and 
Dr, Young. 

Harrison Raymond, tenor, appeared recently as soloist 
at the Aftermath and Twentieth Century Clubs, Clara 
Zane was accompanist at the former and Althea Horst, 
who accompanied Mr. Raymond at the latter, also appeared 
in piano solo numbers, playing “Shadow Dance,” by Mac- 
Dowell and Etude by Schutte. 

Pearl Ingllis, soprano, was soloist for a recent meeting 
of the A. C. A,, held in the Y. W. C. A. rooms, 

Mrs. J. J. Donovan had charge of the musical program 
for the Monday Club when it met at the home of Mrs. 
C. X. Larrabee. 

The North Side Pythian Sisters entertained the district 
convention delegates with a musicale at the last meeting 
in December. The program was contributed by Aldana 
Giles, violin; Mrs. P. E. Stone, cello; Mrs. John Gwyther, 
piano, and Mrs. John Dykstra, soprano. 

The University of Washington alumni banqueted at the 
Pheasant Tea Rooms on December 17, Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Gray entertaining with a special musical feature. The 


Collegiate Alumni met at the Y. W. C. A, reception rooms, 
at which time Pearl Ingllis, soprano, sang -a group of 
songs. 

The Campfire Girls’ Club of the Roeder School presented 
a play preceeding which Blanche Early rendered several 
vocal numbers and the Misses Blair and Riseland played a 
piano duet. 

The various Parent Teachers’ Associations of the graded 
schools were entertained with musical selections as fol- 
lows: Eureka P. T. A——Vocal numbers by Vivian and 
Edna Miller; Sehome P. T. A.—Class songs by the fifth 
and sixth grade pupils of Maud Williams; the Whatcom 
High School P. T. A. was entertained with violin solos 
played by Ruth Watts, with Mary McAnally accompanist ; 
the Eureka P, T. A. sponsored a program under the di- 
rection of Mabelle Parshall Burnett, who gave several! 
dramatic readings; Miss Marguerite Oatt, group of songs; 


special features of the Campfire Girls’ Club, and Mas 
ter Foster Kirk appearing in folk dances havik 

a] iia b} ™ ry 

SANTA MONICA JOTTINGS 

Santa Monica, Cal., January 20, 1921.—Elias Breeskin, 

violinist, appeared here as the second number on the Phil- 
harmonic Course, December 16. He was most enthus 
iastically received and had to give encore after encore and 
after the last number on the program, not one person 
moved from his seat, demanding two more encores, even 


though it was a late hour. 

The Nordskog Music and Fine Arts Studio furnished the 
music and entertainment for the children and guests of 
the Hotel Miramar, Christmas Eve. Charles Johnson, tenor, 
of Los Angeles, sang several songs, and Arne Nordskog, 
tenor, was heard in a child’s song interpreted by his daugh 
ter, Ethylwyn. Imogene Crane told several Santa Claus 


stories. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gripp gave a piano and violin 
recital at their studios December 18, in which ten of their 


younger pupils participated 
Robert Meikle, baritone of Canada, has been enjoyed at 
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several entertainments recently given under the auspices 
of the Canadian Tourists’ Association. 

Mrs. E. D. S. Pope, directress of music at the First 
Baptist Church, gave two delightful programs on Decem- 
ber 26, in the morning and evening. Mrs. W. F. Munden, 
contralto, and Mrs. L. G, Susemihl sang solos for the 
morning program with violin obligato by Constance Ray- 
mond, Dorothy Saunders was accompanist. In the evening 
the cantata, “The King of Israel,” by Gabriel, was sung 
by Mrs. Pope, Mrs. Lawrence Berkely accompanying. Win- 
nie Peyton played very beautifully on the harp the prelude 
to the cantata. 

The Woman's Club presented a Christmas program by 
the music section, of which Mrs. William Hart Boughton 
is chairman and Mary Neff, director accompanist. Mrs. 
H, Wilson Levengood, Mrs. James Livingston, Mrs. 
Charles Carr and Mrs, D. K. Johnston were the soloists. 
The chorus did fine work. 

Mrs. Fred Norton, soprano, entertained the guests of 
Mrs, Francis McKensie with several songs and piano num- 
bers, December 15. 

Lysbeth and Carolyn Le Fevre recently were heard at 
Riverside. 

Pauline Matthews, mezzo soprano, well known in the 
Bay district not long ago, was married to Joseph Dainey 
of Los Angeles. 

The Venice Auditorium, which has been the scene of 
many stirring events, burned with the Venice Pleasure 
Pier, December 21, The first great event was fifteen years 
ago, when Sarah Bernhardt played five nights under the 
management of L. E. Behymer; the last big event was a 
year ago when the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
played on the Santa Monica Bay Cities’ Philharmonic 
Course, Arne Nordskog, manager. 

John Smallman, Los Angeles baritone, appeared before 
the Woman's Club at the club house January 3, before a 
well filled auditorium, with Lorna Gregg as accompanist. 
Of the several songs he sang, the negro spirituals and hu- 
morous songs were given the best interpretation. His 
enunciation is excellent, which made the program en- 
joyable, 

The musical program given last month by the music 
department of the Santa Monica High School, composed 
of 120 members under the direction of Miss Walker, was 
delightful. The chorus sang ten selections, and solos by 
Peggy Larson and Ruby Dowsing were appreciated. Vir- 
ginia Bently and Margaret Luce sang beautifully in duet. 

Mrs. D. K. Johnston, soprano, sang for the members of 
Santa Monica Baby Show section of the Women’s Club. 
December 9. Arne Nordskog, tenor, gave a song recital 
before the guests and friends of Mrs. Watson, manager 
of the Miramar Hotel, New Year’s Eve. He sang for the 
first time in Santa Monica, “Vale,” by Russell Kennedy, 
and “Mammy Dear,” by Frank H. Grey; “I've Done My 
Work,” by Carrie Jacobs Bond, was also appreciated. Mrs. 
Nordskog accompanied. 

The children of the McKinley School gave a fine musi- 
cal program for the Parent Teachers’ Association Decem- 
ber 15, which was held in the school. 


BERKELEY PLANNING 
FOR THE FUTURE 


Local Items of News 

January 20, 1921.—Plans of the new year for the Berke- 
ley Theater of Allied Arts, which numbers in its member- 
ship some 500 of the followers of the fine arts, include a 
series of six productions, the first to take place being the 
postponed concert by Mabel Riegelman, soprano, and Ho- 
race Britt, cellist. Mrs. George E. Stone, chairman of the 
music committee has charge of the January programs. The 
Allied Arts Theater was organized several months ago by 
the Berkeley Little Theater contingent, headed by the Max- 
well Armfields, The institution is a semi-civic organiza- 
tion, which has as its goal the erection of a theater bvild- 
ing that will be dedicated to the use of the people of Ber- 
keley, as an avenue for the expression of art, for those 
who otherwise would have no means of making their art 
known. The first production was Shakespeare’s “The 
Winter’s Tale,” in which a score of society maids and 
matrons participated. 

Hesrew ConGREGATION Gives ENTERTAINMENT, 

An interesting entertainment preceded the dance given 
by the Hebrew Congregation, on December 11, in aid of 
the synagogue building fund. Among those who contri- 
buted to the program were Mrs. H. Epsteen, Miss B. Baker, 
M. Silvius, vocalists; Miss E. Lamdo, violinist; Miss H. 
Markowitz and M. Toor, dancers. Eugenia Beardsley, 
juvenile danseuse, appeared in several interpretative dances. 

ALAMEDA County M. T. A. PLans Busy YEar. 


The Alameda County Music Teachers’ Association held 
a meeting December 30, at the Berkeley Piano clubhouse, 
when an interesting program was rendered. Announce- 
ment of election and plans for the approaching state con- 
vention in Oakland, refreshments and dancing filled the 
evening. Sofia Newland Neustadt was re-elected presi- 
dent, Other officers selected were as follows, most of them 
re-elected: vice-president, Mrs. Carroll Nicholson; record- 
ing secretary, Gladys MacDonald; financial secretary, 
Gerard Taillandier; directors—Mrs. Charles Ayres, Mrs. 
J. R. Del Valle, and Thomas Frederick Freeman. 

Notes. 

Mrs. Vernon Smith, a popular member of the Berkeley 
Theater of Allied Arts and prominent in dramatic circles 
on both sides of the bay, has been perfecting her art in 
New York City. Under the tutelage of Theresa Ursula 
Irvine she has been studying phonetics, and has taken 
dramatic interpretation with David Bispham. Most inter- 
esting work she took with Mrs. W. T. Carrington in stage 
diction. She is shortly expected home again. : 

The opening of the second season of dramatic produc- 
tions to be given by the University of California Greek 
Theater management in Wheeler Hall, is now announced 
by Samuel J. Hume, under whose direction, with that_of 
Irving Pichel, the plays are being given. a cs i 


SACRAMENTO NOTES 
Sacramento, Cal., January 20, 1921.—The Saturday Club 
presented the Salzedo Harp Ensemble here January 13. 
Povla Frijsh, the Danish soprano, shared equal honors 
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with the harpists, and her beautiful rich voice was mest 
refreshing. All were es maphay to give many encores which 
they did most graciously. Mme. Frijsh was heard to 
advantage in numbers by Rameau, Grieg, Sinding, Lie, 
Duparc, Cyril Scott, del Riego and Alin. 

H, C. Martine, one of Sacramento's musicians, has 
recently written a piano composition entitled “Celtic 
Scenes,” which was played before the Saturday Club by 
one of his pupiis with fine success. 

Florence Hood, an artist-pupil of A. Wilmer Oakes, 
has recently returned from France where she was engaged 
with the Red Cross and in entertaining the soldiers. Miss 
Hood is a very talented violinist. 

The Saturday Club has extended an invitation to the 
public to all afternoon “Home Days” hereafter. 

Another one of the very gifted and brilliant young 
violinists to appear in Sacramento is Edith Frazier, an 
artist-pupil of Emily-Christine Rulison. 

Edward Pease, the vocal teacher, has been elected presi- 
dent of the California State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. Other Sacramento music teachers to be given honors 
on the board of directors are Esther Mering, Mrs. C. G. 
Stever and Florine Wenzel. A. W. O. 


SAN CARLO ATTRACTS 
HUGE OAKLAND AUDIENCE 


Gallo Forces Play a Successful Week's Engagement—Julia 
Claussen Greeted by Enthusiastic Audience—Louis 
Graveure Wins Unstinted Approbation—Povla 
Frijsh and Ensemble Create Favorable 
Impression— Notes 


Oakland, Cal., January 22, 1921.—At Ye Liberty Play- 
house, for one week, commencing January 17, Fortune 
Gallo presented the San Carlo Grand Opera Company ina 
repertory of eight favorite operas, opening the season with 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto” to a crowded house. It is many years 
since Oakland enjoyed a grand opera season. Hundreds 
of opera fans were there on the first night and had obtained 
nese in advance for other performances throughout the 
week. 

Although it was the company’s first visit, its reputation 
had preceded it, not only on account of the many excellent 
soloists with the organization, but because of the unusually 
efficient chorus, orchestra and elaborate stage appurte- 
nances, Gaetano Merola, musical director, is himself a 
strikingly gifted conductor. 

“Madame Butterfly,” featuring Anna Fitziu, held the 
house entranced on Tuesday evening. Wednesday matinee 
provided a treat in the “Tales of Hoffman,” with Giuseppe 
Agostini as the poet. Alice Gentle, beloved in the Bay 
cities, made of “Carmen” on Wednesday night an opera 
to be treasured in the memory; she had a rousing recep- 
tion. Much might be said of Thursday’s splendid per- 
formance of “Aida,” with Bettina Freeman in the title 
role and Giuseppe Inzerillo as the lover. “La Bohéme,” on 
Friday night, was enthusiastically received, and gave 
Queena Mario another opportunity (she was also the 
Gilda in “Rigoletto”) to demonstrate further her beautiful 
voice. At this performance the new tenor, Pilada Sinagra, 


as Rodolfo, claimed many admirers. The ever popular 
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“Faust” was chosen for Saturday’s matinee performance, 
and the opera was given by the San Carloans, a truly fine 
performance, with Giuseppe Agostini as Faust and Anna 
Fitziu as Marguerite. 

Another favorite was the last of the week’s successful 
repertory, “Il Trovatore.” Bettina Freeman starred as 
Leonora and Manrico was taken by Giuseppe Inzerillo. It 
is not possible in limited space to mention the many other 
excellent soloists who were also cast for principal parts. 
They were all carefully chosen and did fine work. Fortune 
Gallo himself was in Oakland during the company’s en- 
gagement. 

Jutta Claussen Greetep By ENtHUusiastic AUDIENCE. 

The third concert of the Le Fevre-Brusher Concert 
Series of distinguished artists took place in the Municipal 
Auditorium Opera House, January 18, when Julia Claus- 
sen was accorded one of the heartiest and most gratifying 
receptions of any concert artist who has visited Oakland 
this season, The full, rich, mellow tones of her voice were 
fully displayed in the many charming numbers she chose 
to sing. Two encores which will remain in memory for a 
long time were “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” and 
“Comin’ Through the Rye.” Uda Waldrop, pianist and 
composer, accompanied Mme. Claussen very effectively. 

Louis GraveureE Wins UNsTINTED APPROBATION. 

A great favorite with Oaklanders, Louis Graveure re- 
newed their acquaintance at the Municipal Opera House, 
January 21, when he was presented by Miss Z. W. Potter, 
concert manager, in a very delightful seng recital which 
included groups of songs in Russian, Old English, French, 
Hungarian and miscellaneous. Mr. Graveure was in splen- 
did form and responded genially to encore demands. 
Edouard Gendron, pianist-accompanist, in addition to ac- 
companying Mr. Graveure, played a couple of selecced 
solos in a masterly manner, 

PovtA Frijsh AND ENSEMBLE CREATE 
IMPRESSION, 

“Unique,” “picturesque,” “artistic,” were the most hack- 
neyed words on the lips of individuals who attended the 
third Artists’ Concert of the present season on January 10 
at the Municipal Opera House, when the Salzedo Harp 
Ensemble gave a program in which seven harps discoursed 
selections of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
The Danish soprano, Povla Frijsh, sang delightfully two 
groups of songs which acclaimed her an artist of rare 
charm and vocal accomplishments. Some of her songs 
were accompanied by the harps, forming a beautiful and 
ye support; others were played upon the piano by 

Salzedo, who proved himself to be a sympathetic ac- 
pe ant > Encores were numerous throughout the pro- 
gram. 

The Artists’ Concerts are under the auspices of the Oak- 
land Teachers’ Association and under the management of 
Miss Z. W. Potter. 


FAVORABLE 


Notes. 

Mrs. W. P. L’Hommedieu, curator of the music section 
of the Rockridge Women’s Club, announced works by 
Wagner, Henselt, Franz and Raff for the recent program 
of the music section, when several members of the club, in- 
cluding the Rockridge Choral, gave the program. 

A piano recital was given, January 9, at the K. P. Hall, 
by Willard Moore, of New York, under the auspices of the 
Church of Universal Truth. Mrs. C. Heaton, president of 
the Home of Universal Song, rendered vocal selections. 

The Swedish tenor, David Bjorning, and his three sons, 
gave a concert recently at the Municipal Opera House, 
under the auspices of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. The 
tenor is completing a nation-wide concert tour and returns 
shortly to his native country. 

Glenn H. Woods, director of music in the Oakland public 
schools, decries the lack of musical education in the schools 
of the East Bay and advocates additional teachers of har- 
mony and other forms of music in these institutions. 
Director Woods recently inaugurated a campaign to teach 
more instrumental music in the public schools when the 
response was far greater than the number of instruments 
supplied; therefore contributions of instruments was 
solicited. 

The Z. W. Potter Studios, available to teachers or stud- 
ents on reasonable terms, are filling a long-felt want in 
Oakland’s musical circles. 

Sofia Newland Neustadt is busily engaged with pupils for 
voice culture, diction, repertory, and coaching. 

Resumption of the regular Thursday night rehearsals of 
the Cecilia Choral Club is announced by Percy A. R. Dow, 
director. 

The Fanny Coppin Club is sponsoring the festival of 
Negro folk songs to take place shortly in the Municipal 
Opera House, for which a chorus of two hundred voices 
is being trained by Mrs. E. Azalia Hackley, of the Chicago 
Normal Voice Institute. 

Marjorie Grantvedt, 
accompanist, recently 
Women’s Club. 

The Plymouth Conservatory Orchestra oe recom- 
menced rehearsals, under the direction of George Edwards, 
organist and director of music. 

The Union Tabernacle meetings are featuring a splendid- 
ly trained choir of about 300 singers, under the direction of 
Otis D. lronmonger. 

Elfrieda Steindorff has devoted much time to the cul- 
tivation of her voice since her graduation from the Uni- 


violin, and Dorothy Grantvedt, 
played at the Plymouth Church 
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versity of California in 1917. She has appeared in many 
amateur performances, and while at the university distin- 
guished herself as a singer, and played in leading roles in 
many campus productions. Recently she made her debut 
at the California Theater, San Francisco, in a Sunday 
morning concert. She is the daughter of Paul Steindorff, 
choragus of the University of California, and director of 
the Oakland Municipal Band. E, A. T. 


MUCH MIDWINTER MUSIC 
KEEPS KANSAS CITY BUSY 


Sigmund Harzfeld Promises Continual Support for “Pop” 
Concerts—Recitals and Other Attractions 


Kansas City, Mo., January 20, 1921.—The Harvard Glee 
Club, conducted by ‘Dr. Archibald T. Davison, presented a 
program of classical songs in the auditorium of Westport 
High School, December 28. The program included songs 
by Palestrina, Lotti, Allegri, Bach, Rubinstein, Coleridge 
Taylor, Duparc, Brahms and Handel. An audience that 
filled the large auditorium, warmly applauded the singers 
and Dr. Davison. 

Laura Reep Yaccy In Recirtat, 

It is not surprising that an artist with Laura Reed 
Yaggy’s gifts for violin playing rewon her many admirers 
at her concert in the Grand Avenue Temple, January 7. 
Powell Weaver, whose attainments as an accompanist are 
well known, assisted Mrs. Yaggy. He further contributed 
two organ numbers by Pietro Yon—“Italian Rhapsody” 
and “Christmas in Sicily’—thus balancing enjoyably an 
excellent program. 


TuHeEo Karte tHE Fourtn Fritscny Arrraction. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Fritschy presented Theo Karle, 
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the manifest enjoyment of the well arranged program, that 
his future support of the organization would be appreci- 
ated. His generosity will make possible future concerts. 

Joe Harding, a young violin student, has improved re- 
markably since his appearance here several months ago. 
He has returned to Chicago to continue his studies. 


Pietro Yon’s Master Cass Becins Apri 4. 


Powell Weaver, who has arranged for the Yon master 
class here, reports applications from organists from many 
cities in the country. Kansas City organists already en- 
rolled are Pearl Emley Elliott, Miss Harniday, Carl Stal- 
ling, J. E. Sebald and Powell Weaver. 

Musica Ciup Activities. 

The Kansas City Musical Cc lub which has an active mem 
bership of 200, and an associate membership of 300, is the 
largest organization of its kind in the southwest, Scholar- 
ships are given by the club to worthy students and excellent 
programs are arranged and given in many of the city's 


charitable institutions. Members who contributed to the 
assembly program on pee 17 were Harriet Robinson, 
Chester Smith, Mrs. H.C Doyle, Mrs. R. H. Sturtevant, 
Bernice May, Mrs. H. ams Hess, Mayme Oppenstein, 
Mrs. Archie Austin, Mrs. Mark Magers, Mrs. R. B. Shof 
stall and Mrs. Dawson Campbell. et a J 


Caselotti Studio Notes 

Winifred Vogelius, contralto, an 
Caselotti, the New York and 
sang at the Hotel Robert Treat, 
evening, February 1, 
large audience which 


artist-pupil of G. H 
Bridgeport vocal teacher, 
Newark, N. J., on Monday 
for the Essex Riding Club, before a 
acclaimed her as a singer of merit 
Her selections were “The Temple Bells,” from “The Indian 
Love Lyrics,” and “Roses of Picardy,” by Wood. Eva 
Hodgkins, mezzo-soprano, another artist-pupil of Maestro 
Caselotti, was the soloist at the Wednesday Afternoon 








tenor, as the fourth attraction of their series. Mr. Karle Musical Club at the home of Mrs. C. K. Bishop, Bridge- 
has sung here three consecutive seasons, and at his appear- port, Conn., on February 9. Her rendering of “Ocean, 
ance at the Shubert Theater on January 11 his many ad- Thou Mighty Monster,” from “Oberon,” Weber, was re- 
mirers, by their hearty applause, manifested their pleasure ceived with much deserved applause, 
in his excellent work. Hayden Owen accompanied Mr. =< - : 
Karle. Patterson Singing in Buffalo 
Sicmunp Harzrectp Promises ContTINUED SUPPORT OF Idelle Patterson will appear in Buffalo on April 7 at the 
“Por” Concerts, eg Commandery Concert of the Knights Templar, to 
The large audience that attended the third “Pop” concert » held at the Elmwood Music Hall. This is one of the 
at the Auditorium Theater, conducted by Julius Osiier, most important concert engagements to be had in the city 
convinced Mr. Harzfeld by the increased attendance and of Buffalo, 
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Sue Harvard, Charles Hackett and Raoul Vidas Give Inter- 
esting Programs—Levitzki Wins Great Enthusiasm 


Canton, Ohio, January 24, 1921.—Charles Hackett, tenor, 
who has previously pleased Canton audiences, was never 
heard here to better advantage than when he appeared at 
the City Auditorium, January 17, with Raoul Vidas, vio- 
linist. The concert was the final offering of the season of 
the Musical Arts Society and was well attended. The large 
audience, enthusiastic and appreciative, gave the artists 
liberal applause. Mr. Hackett opened his part of the con- 
cert with Da Rosa’s “Star Vincino,” followed by Scarlatti’s 
“Giail sole dal Gange,” which was in turn followed by Han- 
del’s “O, Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” a number 
well suited to display the sympathetic qualities of Mr. 
Hackett’s voice. Then came Veracini’s “Pastorale,” a bril- 
liant number which was well and artistically sung. 

Raoul Vidas played well. He bows artistically and firmly 
and plays with splendid expression. He began his program 
with Corelli’s “La Folia,” following this later with a splen- 
did presentation of the concerto in A major by Saint-Saéns. 
In all his work the violinist gave his hearers the impression 
of his deep sincerity and love for his instrument. 


Sue Harvarp CHARMS. 


Sue Harvard, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, made 
her Canton debut January 20 in the City Auditorium 
here as a number of the People’s Musical Course. She 
proved one of the most finished and delightful artists that 
has appeared here in many months. Miss Harvard dis- 
played her true artistry in all her songs for there were 
passages in each and all of them calling for the low, sweet 
tones, as well as the strong and accentuated passages. She 
is keen in her interpretations, displayed marked ability in 
phrasing and sang with wonderful sympathy. A _ feature 
of the program offered here was a Welsh melody ar- 
ranged by Robert Bryan. Into it she put her whole heart 
and soul and she carried her large audience along with her 
in her presentation of the lovely old lullaby, But she also 
displayed her ability as an artist in the presentation of the 
heavier, dramatic numbers. Her interpretation of Mozart's 
“Porgi Amor,” from the “Marriage of Figaro,” left noth- 
ing to be desired from the artistic and temperamental 
standpoint, nor was there anything lacking in her presenta- 
tion of Puccini’s aria, “Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca.” A 
group of songs by Pearl Curran—‘“Sonny Boy,” “Ho Mis- 
ter Piper,” “Nursery Rhymes” and “Life”—were sung with 
charming effect, as was a group by Ward-Stephens, which 
was written for and dedicated to the young artist. They 
are: “Some Are Worth While,” “You Smile a Pearl,” 
“Berry Brown” and “Christ in Flanders.” Carl Bern- 
thaler was a splendid accompanist. 

Levitzk1 Arouses Great ENTHUSIASM. 


Levitzki most delightfully entertained Canton’s music 
lovers at the auditorium January 10. His opening num- 
ber was Tausig’s arrangement of Bach’s toccata and fugue, 
originally written for the organ. This was followed by 
the Gluck-Brahms gavotte. It was in Beethoven’s sonata 
“A ppassionata,” op. 57, that the young artist had full chance 
to display his interpretative powers. With this he closed 
the first half of his concert. The first three numbers on 
the second half of the program were works of Chopin, 
nocturne in F sharp, etude “Butterfly,” followed by the 
etude in G flat. He also played “Concert Arabesques” on 
the theme of Strauss’ well known “Blue Danube” waltz, 
arranged by Shultz-Evler. In response to repeated recalls 
Levitzki played Tausig’s arrangement of the Schubert 
“Marche Militaire.” 

Loca Notes. 


Edward Rechlin, organist of Immanuel Church, New 
York, gave a recital Tuesday evening in the Trinity Luther- 
an Church. For his opening number he offered the prelude 
in B minor, Bach. This was followed by “Da Jesus an dem 
Kreuze-stand” and “O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,” It 
was his first Canton appearance. 

A very delightful meeting of the MacDowell Club took 
place Thursday afternoon in the First Christian Church 
with fifty members and guests in attendance. A program 
by visiting artists was Glored during the afternoon. 

At a meeting this week, a Y. M. C. A. male chorus was 
formed. George Locke was elected president, Fred Hub- 
ler, vice-president; C, Theophilus, treasurer; Eugene Ed- 
gerly, general manager, and H. G. Tilton, pianist. E. Rob- 
ert Jones, who has been prominent in Akron music circles, 
will be the director. R. M. 


National Symphony-Mero-Artrio-Angelus 
Concert 


At a concert at Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, 
February 7th, a new reproducing piano, the Artrio Angelus, 
was introduced publicly for the first time, with the 
assistance of Yolanda Mero, pianist, and the National 
Symphony Orchestra, Willem Mengelberg, conductor. 
The program was as follows: “Leonore” overture No. 3, 
Beethoven; “Afternoon of a Faun,” Debussy; “Les Pre- 
ludes,” Liszt; Hungarian Fantasy, for piano and orches- 
tra, Liszt. (This was played in part by the Artrio-Angelus. 
Reproducing Piano from Mme. Mero’s recording, and in 
part by Mme. Meré in person) ; prelude to “The Master- 
singer,’ Wagner. 

Liszt’s Hungarian fantasy is a brilliant work of wide 
dynamic range, incisive rhythm and color, and in reproduc- 
ing, presents as severe a test as the most exacting and 
critical could demand. Besides this Mme. Mer6 is widely 
reputed as a Liszt player, her interpretations of her great 
compatriot being among the finest and most artistic work 
she does. Despite the indisposition which prevented her 
from playing the concerto in A major of the same com- 

ser, as had been originally programmed, and for which 
Mr, Mengelberg substituted the Debussy number, her 
playing was marked with incisiveness, a perfect grasp of 
the composer's intentions, colorful tone, and was altogether 
a most charming performance. 

In the reproduction by the Artrio-Angelus all these 
characteristics were retained. The performance of the re- 
producing piano was faithful to the slightest nuance, every 
shading was shown as the artist had originally played it; 
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it was Meré and could be nothing but Meré. When the 
pianist took the playing of the composition up from the 
reproducing piano, there was not the slightest break in the 
organic unity of the whole rendering; if the audience had 
seen unable to see when the change was made, it would 
have been none the wiser. The last note which came 
trom the record roll, and the first note which came from 
the fingers of the player, were the same in every charac- 
teristic, the same in touch with no deviation which the 
finest critical ear could detect. After insistent applause, 
a record of Mme Meré of the Liszt D flat etude was 
played, which proved to be no less faithful to the pianist 
herself than the fantasy had been. 

The orchestral numbers were all selected from recent 
National Symphony programs already reviewed in these 
columns. 


Antoinette Ward Pupils at Wanamaker’s 


Ruth Coe began the program at Wanamaker’s, New 
York, February 4, with animated and clean cut playing of 
pieces by modern composers. Gordon Phillips followed 
with selections by Chopin which he played brilliantly and 
with feeling. Little Ruth Breitenbach (Miss Scovill’s 
pupil), was solo pianist in “Adirondack Sketches” by East- 
wood Lane (which sounded like MacDowell) and “Dragon 
Flies” (Bartlett), playing with taste. Miss Scovill herself 
followed, the flashing notes of the Schumann-Liszt ar- 
rangement of “Spring Night” and the vigorous perform- 
ance of Chopin’s C minor study being notable. Little 
Milton Katz played with astonishing volume of tone, clear- 
ness, and no pedaling, MacDowell’s “Rigaudon” and 
“Novelette.” Gordon Phillips was heard a second time, 
Miss Scovill likewise, and all the pianists showed the quali- 
ties for which Miss Ward’s teaching is unusual, that is, in 
musicianship, clean cut technic, and memorizing, for not 
one pianist used the printed music. 


Recent Organ Recitals at Public Schools 


_On Sunday afternoon, February 13, an organ recital was 
given by Edward Shippen Barnes at the Girls’ High School, 
Brooklyn, the program including many interesting numbers. 
On the same afternoon another similar recital was held 
at the Washington Irving High School in New York. 
William A. Goldsworthy, assisted by Florence Hesse, so- 
prano, presented the program. 


Liebling, Diaz, Prihoda Help St. Agatha 


Mme. Estelle Liebling, Rafael Diaz, and Vasa Prihoda 
gave a recital in Adolph Lewisohn’s ballroom last Friday 
evening for the benefit of St. Agatha’s Endowment Fund, 
and netted a handsome sum to aid that institution. It is a 
girls’ school situated at West End Avenue and 87th Street 
and among the musical children who attend it are the 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Ziegler, Mme. Mat- 
zenauer, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Aldrich, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Liebling. The program presented was unusually 
artistic and interesting and delighted a large audience. 


Mrs. Roger De Bruyn Opens Vocal Studio 


Mrs. Roger De Bruyn announces that she has opened 
vocal studios at 302 West Ninety-second street. She has 
the endorsement of that well known singing authority, 
Madam Valeri. 


Edwin Franko Goldman 


Conductor The Goldman Concert Band 


**A Symphony Orchestra in Brass’’ 
Columbia University Concerts 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
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BERLIN NOW RULED BY 
MODERNIST COMPOSERS 


(Continued from page 6.) 

novelties. What the Anbruch is doing for Busoni, the 
Opera believes itself obliged to do for Schreker, the other 
symbol for the “modernization” of musical Berlin. That 
Schreker, whose operas are being successfully produced 
in most of the cities of Germany for the last eight or 
nine years, has had to wait until now for a hearing in 
Berlin—after the composer himself has been made head of 
its great High School for Music—is indeed a sign of Berlin’s 
backwardness in the last decade. But those who expected 
the modernistic millennium to have arrived with the coming 
of Schreker were surely taken aback by this first proof 
of his supposed iconoclasm. For, in comparison with 
Strauss for instance (against whom Schreker has been 
set up as an anti-pope by some of the young generation), 
his mode of musical expression is—frankly—old-fashioned 

This is not, of course, in itself a criticism of his style; it 
is a plain statement of fact that argues not against Schreker 
but against those who have set him up as modernist idol 
or bugaboo—as the case may be. To mention Schreker 
in conjunction with Schonberg (as is frequently done) is 
so absurd as to dispose of comment. Strauss, whatever 
may be one’s taste with respect to his operas, has certainly 
taken a definite step in the development of that form, in 
the solution of the problem (which in reality will never 
be solved, of course) of reconciling dramatic and musical 
expression. Schreker has been content, on the other hand, 
with building upon the foundation of Wagner and Puccini, 
forming a compromise between their styles with the aid 
of “impressionistic” tone-painting—the deliberate use of 
sound-effects and instrumental color values to gain dramatic 
poignancy. 





Bertin Press Eguivocat. 


This is the impression reaffirmed by the first Berlin 
performance of “Die Gezeichneten” last week. The work 
has been reviewed in the MusicaL Courter on another oc- 
casion, and needs no extended comment here. The reaction 
of the Berlin press to this first real trial of strength of 
the new-comer is less favorable than that of the provinces 
and of Vienna, and the reasons are not far to seek. The 
Schreker propaganda, started with unusual vehemence by 
one of Germany's most distinguished critics, Paul Bekker, 
has gathered momentum as it has gone along, and has, by 
reason of Bekker’s pugnacity, split musical Germany in 
two camps. Some of the critics of Berlin, belonging to the 
“other” camp, did not perhaps treat the work with untinged 
objectivity; others could not wholly hide their disappoint 
ment over one whom they had been led to champion on 
faith. The rest maintain an equivocal or wait-and-see atti- 
tude. 

ScureKER A Rear THEATER MAN. 

There is no question, of course, about Schreker’s supreme 
command of structural and orchestral technic, and _ his 
remarkable flair for theatrical effects and situation. As a 
successor of Wagner, however, he is far behind the master 
of Bayreuth in real dramatic power, aptness of musical 
declamation or plastic phrase-construction. Indeed, his 
constant preoccupation with orchestral aquarelle tinting 
jeopardizes the creation of a real musical profile, which 
depends upon virile and original melodies and rhythms. 
His melodic contours often recall those of Puccini, as does 
also his predilection for unrelated triads, while his harmonic 
structure proceeds from the Wagner of “Tristan” and 
“Parsifal.” His coloristic preference is a rather cloying 
mixture (in the long run) of the “pastel shades,” with liberal 
use of tremolo strings, often muted, harp and celesta. 

It will be seen, then, that “Die Gezeichneten” is the work 
of an ingenious and sensitive eclectic, who may yet develop 
a distinct language of his own. This, however, presupposes 
—not the turning out of an annual opera a la Puccini— 
but the earnest search for new dramatic expression, a 
genuine and unsuppressed, ardent longing for the “distant 
sound,” which inspires Schreker in his best and most exalted 
moments of fantasy. 

A PERSONAL 

The production of the opera by the Staatsoper cast was 
excellent on the whole, Like Strauss’s “Frau ohne Schat- 
ten” it signalized a personal triumph for Barbara Kemp, 
the personator of the heroine. Again this superlative stage 
artist rose to heights of musical and dramatic poignancy 
which one can characterize only by the word creative. 
Josef Mann, tenor, who sang the tragic hunchback hero, 
presented a figure not altogether unlike that of Rigoletto, 
so moulded with dramatic power and vocal beauty as to 
make a worthy companion to that of the heroine. The 
minor characters were adequately taken, and the discrete 
and essentially musical handling of the orchestra by Dr. 


TriuMpPH FoR BARBARA Kemp, 
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Fritz Stiedry bore satisfactory fruits in the way of under- 
standable diction, Particular merit is due to this very able 
conductor in preparing an uncannily difficult score for 
production in the midst of a crowded season with all its 
attendant difficulties. 

The staging was not always satisfactory, especially em- 
phasizing the weakness of the second act, which is in fact 
one long bacchanale. Little conception of a fabulously 
beautiful and entrancing “Elysium” could be gathered 
from the aimless and formless succession of stage-pictures 
and movements in a wholly inadequate scenic frame for 
which Prof. Pankok, of Stuttgart, was responsible. This 
was distinctly below the high standard which the house 
has set itself within the last year or so. But in a con 
tinuous effort at improvement and rejuvenation such minor 
relapses are no doubt unavoidable, 

In subsequent performances the opera, sometimes con- 
ducted by the composer, has had a fair share of public 
approval and the appearance of its successor, “Der Schatz- 
graber” is being looked forward to with benevolent neu- 
trality, at least. 

The outstanding events recorded in the foregoing lines 
have so far crowded out of consideration a host of in- 
dividual artistic efforts. These shall have proper attention 
in the following letter. CEésAR SAERCHINGER, 


Gurney Gives Fine Recital in Philadelphia 

Before a large audience in Witherspoon Hall, Phila- 
delphia, on Thursday evening, February 3, Henry Gurney, 
the well known tenor, gave an interesting and enjoyable 
recital. As usual, Mr. Gurney drew a representative audi 
ence from both a musical and social standpoint, and the 
enthusiasm evinced was a strong indication of his popu- 
larity as well as artistic work, The tone of his voice is ex 
tremely warm, rich and round; moreover it is possessed of 
that pleasing quality of smoothness that wins and maintains 
the attention of the audience from the beginning to the 
end of his programs. 

The list of numbers 
casion included the recitative “Deeper and Deeper Still, 
Handel, and the same composer’s “Waft Her Angels,” 
which were given with consummate artistry, A group of 
songs by Brahms, Liszt and Grieg were next in order, and 
won a wealth of spontaneous applause through the charm- 
ing and authoritative singing of the soloist. “Caro mio 
ben,” Giordani, and the “Salve dimora,” from “Faust,” 
made a decided hit, and in this connection it may be said 
that either one of these two numbers are seldom given 
with such skill and artistic balance as was accorded their 
offering on this evening. Compositions by Bishop, Lady 
J. Scott and a rollicking spirited offering of an old Irish 
song, “The Low Backed Car,” were given over to the 
fourth group and were hugely enjoyed. A set of three 
folk songs happily chosen and sung with thorough under- 
standing, as well as appreciation of mood, excited much 
favorable comment. The concert was brought to a close by 


for rendition on this oc- 


selected 
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Elgar’s “The Poet's Life” and three songs offered for the 
first time in this city. They were “Thy Beaming Eyes,” 

“The Robin Sings in the Appletree” and “A Farewell”; 
the latter being by Liddle and the former two from the 
pen of MacDowell. 

Ellis Clark Hammann presided at the piano, and need- 
less to say, his work was in every respect of a very high 
artistic calibre. Indeed, Mr. Hammann is one of the very 
few artist accompanists who not only forms tonal back 
grounds as an outline for the soloist but creates colorings 
and moods of a spirit wholly in concord with the efforts of 
those with whom he appears 


Program of Fordham University Concert 


Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will sing a group of four songs at the concert of 
church music to be given at Carnegie Hall on Monday 
afternoon, February 21, under the auspices of Fordham 
University. He will also be the soloist in the mass which 
is to be sung by the combined male choirs of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, the church of St. Francis Xavier and the church 
of St. Vincent Ferrer, which will be one of the chief fea- 
tures of the program. Mr. Martinelli, with Constantino 
Yon at the piano, will start his part of the program with 
“The Holy Mother Sings.” P. A. Yon, organ virtuoso, 
assisted by the National Symphony Orchestra with Jacques 
C. Ungerer (under whose direction the concert will be 
given), conductor, will render four selections, including 
two of his own compositions 

The third part of the program will be 
semble of men soloists who will offer “Ave 


sung by an en 
Maria” and 


“Attende Domine” (harmonized), with Constantino Yon at 
the organ [he concert will close with the singing of P. A 
Yon’s “Missa Regina Pacis” by a mixed chorus of 150 


voices, with the composer conducting 


Benno Rosenheimer on Booking Trip 


Benno Rosenheimer, who recently became 
ager of the Raoul Biais Concert Bureau, 
York on an extensive booking trip for the many new 
under this management 


associate 


has left 


man 
New 
artists 


Cecil Cowles on Tour 
Cecil Cowles, the pianist, is on tour in the 
where she is meeting with great success 
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YEATMAS GRIFFITH 
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Stovack Music at Tuurssy’s. 

At Emma Thursby’s musical,.Friday afternoon, February 
4, Mrs. E. J. Benedict, of California, was guest of honor, 
The delightful program was begun by Ralph Thomlinson, a 
baritone of fine quality and feeling. With Elizabeth Boyer 
as accompanist, he sang Tosti’s “Ideale” and Mana-Zucca’s 
“If Flowers Could Speak.” Miss H. Zelenka, accompanied 
by Mime. Wetche, played Drdla’s “Souvenir” and Bohm’s 

“Air Melodieu” on the violin, with Olga Bibor-Stern act- 
ing as accompanist. Mr, Diskay then sang “Penso” (Tosti) 
and the Cavaradossi aria from “Tosca.” Bogea Oumiroff 
sang several be autiful old Slavonic folk songs in his usual 
charming manner. “The Wreck of the Julie Plante” 
(O'Hara) was vividly rendered by Ralph Thomlinson, who 
has a splendid voice. Again Mr. Diskay fascinated with 
Hugo Wolf's “Secrecy” and Danza’s “Si tu m’aimais” with 
a voice of unusual quality and intense feeling. In her sing- 
ing of an aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and MacDowell’s 
“Thy Beaming Eyes,” Mme. Bettinette pleased greatly. 
Later the composer, John Louw Nelson, played a couple of 
his dreamful melodies—“The Vigil” and “Reviens 4 Moi.” 

Mariska Aldrich, who was unable to be present on Feb- 
ruary 4 owing to illness, and Josef Schwarz were guests 
of honor February 11. Among those present were Mesdames 
E. J. Benedict, H. W. Archer, W. I. Hollingsworth, W. 
Hartley, Gladys Hartley, Dr. and Mrs. W. Seaman Bain- 
bridge, Edith Ivins, Elena de Sayne, Estelle Harris, Paul 
Roberts, George Cook, etc. 

Funes’ REcIrTAL, 

Manolito Funes’ piano recital in the Astor Gallery of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, February 7, was well attended 
and his well selected program, artistically rendered, gave 
great pleasure. His opening number was Beethoven’s 
sonata, op. 27, N A group of Chopin pieces followed, 
consisting of ae imevomaie in F sharp major, three etudes, 
nocturne, op. 15, No. 2, and the B flat minor scherzo. His 
interpretation was individual and interesting, and his ability 
to use delicate and singing tones was brought out in these 
numbers. He employs force sparingly and judiciously, 
Paderewski's “Theme and Variations” and a Liszt rhap- 
sody revealed his excellent technic. He plays with freedom 
and fire. His last encore, in decided contrast to the big 
Liszt rhapsody, was “Papillons” (Grieg), delicately played. 

Jutiper RecitaAt At MALKIN SCHOOL, 

William Juliber, of American birth and musical educa- 
tion, gave a recital at the Malkin Music School, February 
6, proving his superior ability as a pianist. It was one of 
the best successes ever registered at this school, so notable 
for brilliant recitals. He played Beethoven's sonata, op. 53, 
three pieces by Chopin, and Schumann's fantasie, op. 17. Of 
these works his spiritual and technical ability found best 
exposition in the fantasie. 

It is said he has over forty pupils in his piano class at 
this school, which speaks volumes for his ability as an 
instructor 

Hein AND FRAEMCKE JUNIORS PLay. 

Nineteen young pupils from the affiliated institutions di- 
rected by C. Hein and A, Fraemcke, the New York Col- 
lege of Music and the New York American Conservatory 
of Music, appeared in a program containing piano and vio- 
lin solos and one cornet solo on February 8. Conspicuous 
on the program were two selections for two violins, namely, 
“Air and Variations’ (Dancla), played by Alma Nigey 
and Herman Cullman; also two violins in melodies from 
“Rigoletto,” played by William R. Johnson, Jr., and Faust 
Ferrato. The only cornet solo on the program was Rollin- 
son’s “Columbia Concert Polka,” played by John Prusak. 
\ large audience listened to these as well as the other num- 
bers of the program with every evidence of interest. 

Syntuetic Guitp Litre Stupents’ Pray, 

At the MacDowell Club, February 5, a program of thirty 
numbers, representing the pupils of seven teachers, all 
teaching the methods of the Synthetic Course of Instruc- 
tion, was given. The Misses Lente’s names appear as 
teachers of many of the pupils; also Florence N. Marble, 
Annabella Wood, Florence Aldrich, Islay M. Prentice and 
Bernice Nicolson as teachers of the others. Selecting a 
few names as deserving of praise, the following are listed: 
Nancy and Joan Guggenheim, Gordon Harrison, Trixy 
Riesberg, Sybil Whigham, Madelyn Halstead and John 
Moler. 

Connock on Voice Humbue. 

Dr. Charles Austin Connock has strong views on the ig- 
norance of incompetent teachers of voice, who flourish in 
our great cities. A recent letter from him says: “If I had 
my way I would compel everyone intending to follow the 
profession of teaching to undergo an examination in 
anatomy and physiology, and when proficient to grant them 
a diploma. I have just received a new pupil, a man who 
has been taking lessons from a woman; his throat or larynx 
is in a pitiable condition and the different stunts he has 
been told to go through are asinine. He has a light bari- 
tone voice of fine quality but has been singing tenor. Can 
you imagine the results? Do you think you have any 
cavities in your head, as one man wrote? There is only 
a cavity in the head, viz., when the brains are out, and when 
that happens the man or woman will die. Perhaps you can 
tell me how to put the voice up in the head, or down in 
the chest. It is never too late to learn!” (Signed) C. A. C. 

“U.S.” Writes “Leonarpo.” 

Umberto Sorrentino writes a personal friend concerning 
his recent tour in part as follows: “I returned just now 
from a tour. Twenty-five concerts! I like to be modest 
and say my successes were modest, but no, they were tre- 
mendous successes. I have worked like a mule. You get 
me? I go away Sunday and sing eight concerts in ten 
days. In Akron, Ohio, two concerts in three days. The 
first concert sold out so another came the next night. This 
is my third time in Akron. All these things I tell you are 
the truth and it is no harm if you know of them. Business 
is good. Your friend (Signed), Umberto Sorrentino.” 

Retmers Has New Sona. 

“A Forest Dream” is the title of a manuscript song by 
Florence H,. Barbour, of Cincinnati, recently sent to Paul 
Reimers, the tenor, whose two song recitals at the Princess 
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Theater were totally sold out. The song is a very beauti- 

ful combination of melody, harmony and poetry, and 

should prove a real success when sung by Mr. Riemers. 
BrounoPr’s Twetve Fork Dances. 

Platon Brounoff, the well known composer, teacher of 
voice and piano and lecturer for the New York Board of 
Education, has finished a volume of twelve national folk 
dances. Each of these has individual character and, need- 
less to say, fit the hand and piano keyboard well. They 
will likely be issued by a prominent publishing house in 
the near future. 

Eva Emma Wycorr’s ActivitTiEs, 

Eva Emma Wycoff, the soprano and teacher of voice, 
following a short residence in the Middle West returned 
to New York, where she is again teaching voice and con- 
tributing to musical periodicals. Her companion, Viola 
Dalzell (a young violinist of ability), and Miss Wycoft 
both appear separately and together on musical programs. 
Singing in church is also a feature of Miss Wycoff’s work, 
for she is experienced and reliable. 

Desmertus v’ANTALFFY, NEW OrGANIST. 

Desiderius d’Antalffy is a Hungarian organist and com- 
composer, formerly professor at the Hungarian Royal 
Academy of Music in Budapest. He comes to America 
with the highest recommendations, having been a pupil of 
Bossi in Bologna, Italy, and Straube and Reger in Leipsic. 
Programs in his scrapbook show that he appeared as soloist 
under Stransky at the Carl Goldmark celebration in Vienna, 
when that eminent composer was eighty years old. An 
organist and instructor of his prominence and ability should 
find a position in America. 

ExvizasetH Ketso Patterson Artists IN RECITAL, 

Two pupils of Elizabeth K. Patterson will appear in vocal 
recitals in March. Both of these have benefited by their 
teacher’s experienced instruction and are ready for public 
appearances. 

Nicuots Pupit's Success. 

Marion Cargen, alto, who made such a favorable impres- 
sion in Newburgh, N. Y., recently through her beautiful 
voice and artistic singing in “The Messiah,” while appear- 
ing with such well known artists as Marie Stapleton Mur- 
ray, soprano; Judson House, tenor, and Fred Patton, bari- 
tone, is a pupil of John W. Nichols, tenor and vocal in- 
structor of Carnegie Hall. 

Miss Cargen sang for the Theater Assembly Club in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Astor in January and was ac- 
companied by the well known organist and composer, Dr. 
J. Christopher Marks. She was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived, 

BocisLaAy SouTHERN Tour, 

Ruano Bogislav (Mrs. Riccardo Martin), singer of 
gypsy and Slavic folk songs, will begin a tour of the South 
at Atlanta next week. Mme. Bogislav is scheduled for four 
recitals at the Belmont Theater, New York, commencing 
in March, 
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Answers to letters received in this de ent are 
published as ay oy! as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and limitation of space is res le 


for any delay. The letters are answered seria 


Tue Evper LAMpeERTI. 


“I often hear people talking about the elder Lamperti, al- 
ways speaking of him as if he was something wonderful in 
the way of a teacher. Do you think this is true? here did 
he live? Why is he called the elder Lamperti? I should like 
to receive answers to these questions.” 

Yes, it seems to be quite true that Francesco Lamperti was 
quite wonderful as a teacher; he trained many successful opera 
singers during his long life and those of his pupils who have be- 
come vocal teachers have been successful in training their pupils 
for public work, a fact which must be more or less due to the fine 
training they received themselves. Lamperti was born in 1811 and 


died in 1892. From 1850 to 1875 he taught in the Milan Con- 
servatory of Music, where he received his musical education. When 
he retired from the Conservatory, he continued to teach, taking 


In his later life he did not have the patience to 
or did not have a voice that 
Te is probably called 
1840 became quite a 
10. 


private pupils. 
teach anyone who did not study hard, 
he considered good enough to make a career 
the elder Lamperti, because his son born in 
famous teacher in Berlin, where he died in 


Wuere Can He Buy Ir? 


“Will you kindly let me know through the columns of the 
Mt sica Courter where I can buy the song ‘Pipe Out, Ye 
Silver Flutes,’ composed by Alma Goatley? 


The song is published by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Mass., and 
can be purchased at any of the leading music shops. 


Cuaries T. Grirres’ Compositions. 


“Some time ago you had an article in your magazine giving 
a sketch of Charles T. Griffes, and you mentioned in the ar- 
ticle various compositions of his, among them, ‘Fountains of 
Acqua Paola,’ scherzo from his op. 6, and ‘Sonata.’ Who is 
the publisher of Mr. Griffes’ compositions ? Many thanks if 
you can give me this information 
G. Schirmer, 3 East 43d Street, New 

Griffes’ compositions 


Wuo Witt Aw Him? 


“T am a boy of fifteen and have a strong desire for music. 
People who have heard me play believe that I can be developed 
into a real violinist Unfortunately I am the son of poor 
parents, Is there any philanthropist who would be interested in 
helping me to become what I desire to be? I would be very 
thankful if you would read this letter very carefully as it comes 
from the depths of my heart, and let me hear from you what 
course to pursue in order to accomplish this.” 

This portion of a letter received recently is published with the 
hope that it will attract the attention of someone willing to assist 
this young boy in his wish for a musical education. His name and 
address will be furnished te anyone who wishes to communicate with 
him, His letter bears the stamp of an overwhelming wish to become 
a violinist and he is willing to sacrifice much if he can only have 
the opportunity to study. 


York City, publishes Mr. 


SINGING EXeFRcIsEs. 


“In reading some novels recently there has been much said 
about music, both instrumental and vocal. t seems to me 
that not all the opinions given are good. Do you think that 
people who write novels know much about music? I am a 
singer and like to hear all the opinions bat have my own ideas.” 
things one reads in novels, it would 
about music in any form whatever. 
It is easy to tell how things should be done, or praise a perform- 
ance that to the musician is without merit. Singing, especially, 
comes in for a rule as to how it should be done. You may be 
interested in the following which is in what might be 
rather serious novel. After saying that he does: not ) 
music, the advice continues thus: “You must not use your throat 
muscles, remember; and you must practice every day before a 
mirror, so as to have a pleasant expression Breathe from the dia- 
phragm and keep looking at the back of your mouth in the mirror 
to see that you carry your, da, me, ni, po, ti, la, be, do, clear from 
the lowest tone to high C without moving the soft palate a bit 
Always open your throat as if you were yawning, and then leave 
it quite at rest.’ Surely thig is a new exercise for you to try 


From the extraordinary 
seem that authors know little 


Paciric IsLAND Music. 


music that the natives 
of the Pacific Ocean Islands use? I mean their own special 
music that was in existence when the islands were discovered 

and also that was there still when the missionaries landed, 1 

have been told that it was very primitive.” 

The “music” of the aborigines was indeed very primitive and 
continues to be so up to the present day, for whatever the mis 
sionaries have accomplished they have been unable to make the 
natives give up their favorite instrument, the drum, In the 
Hawaiian group this drum is made of large calabashes Ss, OF was origin- 
grown and were very large. 


“Can you tell me anything about the 


ally. The calabashes were specially 
The drum gave out a deep sound, quite unmistakable when heard, 
forbidden to be used in the native dance 


and these drums were : 
were intended. This dance, the “hula-hula’”’ is 
is as the natives danced it originally, a very 
delectation 


for which they 
still prohibited, that 
modified edition of it being given in these days for the 
of the visiting foreigners. 
In Harper’s, for January, there is an interesting article about 
the South Pacific Islands, in which the native drum is mentioned. 
In this group of islands there are three varieties of the drum 
small, larger, largest--all made of hollow wood. The small ones 
are struck with a stick, but the larger ones with the hand. These 
big drums are suspended from the limbs of trees. The writer says: 
“Imagine a five-foot section of the trunk of a big Barringtonia, 
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painting.’ The sound of these drums carries for miles in the 
still air. Post {merican 
The writer's opinion of these drums is also interesting He Charles Marshall in one even Mr. Mars hall is not weary t 
thinks the sound so “monotonous and rhythmic” is reduced to the ing planted himself firmly on remarkable an apparition in th 
simplest form and that “it is the ancestor of all music.” So there a level with leading opera sing operatic world as the p vubli had 
is something for musicians to think about. ‘There is syncopation ers. Seeing and hearing been led to believe 
in it when the big drum halts at regular intervals, and the time is him as Otello last night, nobody Evening Sun 
carried by the clicking of sticks, but it is solemn and ominous wondered that he made a sen He has a large clear ice 
anything but the meretricious syncopation of ragtime."’ There is sation in Chicago. He did the ften painfully forced in the uy 
something about the “boom” of these big drums that is quite un- same thing here per range 
forgetable; heard in youth, one can always recall the sound, as of ening Mail 
something wild and savage And yet you get no suggestion Evening Journa 
of forcing It is one of those tenor 
that are all vigor and no del 
cacy all but constantly em 
H HE JURY THINKS ployed with th full blast of 
W AT T breath and thus frequently 
more especially in its uppermost 
range -foreed beyond its musi 
Rosa Raisa in “The Jewels of the Madonna,” with Chicago BESS is ; ees 
Rosa Raisa in “Otello,” with Chicago Opera, February 1 
Opera, January 27 Siccscsheen’ osidiial 
. . , 0 Hae r “ee 
Post Evening Mail Mme. Raisa did some of the \ generally hard and unyi 
The performance was a_per- She sang off the key too often best singing Desdemona she g porformanes th f 
sonal triumph for Rosa Raisa, World has put to her credit this sea Miss Raisa as Desdemon 
who gave uncontrolled delight Her voice is as hard as nails son. She was more careful it imevicar 
her hearers in the part of and brilliant, handling her voice than sh Rosa Raiea disappointed a 
Melilla, naughty heroine of customarily and ~—s th result Desdemona 
piece. ought really to encourage tl / ning Sun 
Galli-Curci in “Lucia,” with Chicago Opera, January 31 appeal a Miss Raisa was generall 
. ening au ast is Le em ry 
American Evening Journal One of the most beautiful bits : 
In the Mad Scene, as usual, At the best, it was singing of singing was Rosa Raisa’s 
Galli » the most remark with a be gen pretty lyric a prayer 
able demonstration of her ac acceptable and sometimes stri ; 2 ae “EP 
complishments. There she com ing in the manipulation of th Florence Easton in “Lohengrin,” February 2 
bined virtuoso skill in coloratura florid ornamentation, but never Times legram 
fights with genuine dramatic ex exciting, never thrilling, false Her Elsa was an impersona Mme. Easton was not at he 
ssiveness, contenting herself as to trill (done with the jaw tion of great heauty, of poetic hest cally last night 
merely with technical dis and not in the throat), none too insight, presented with artistic ( 
play (what delicately spun rou clean as to scales and roulades skill; her singing was of equal Oceasionall he unhinged h 
lades, erystalline runs, and without dash in the staccati beauty and _ skill jaw and let it drop upon tl 
gato and staceato) but lending The voice is still diffused in Tribune “ge, a common fault with sing 
interpretation by means of emission and the singer still too Nor a more exquisite embodi ers of German training or Get 
veal modulation, play of mien, often sings flat. ment of the pure spirit of Elsa man sojourt 
action and gesture, a passionate Evening Sun than that of Miss Easton—vir 
appeal set the heartstrings If her coloratura was liquid, ginal in voice soulful in « 
vibration, it shared something of the ten pression, graceful in pose and 
dency of liquid to seek its lower action and in all things in keep 
level. ing with — the poet-composer 
Bianca Kazounoff, Pianist, January 31 Sevche onas ia the  Rumanteed 
World Evening Mail : . os = 
Plays nicely enough for a Her impetuous attacks of the Cora Chase in Rigoletto, February 4 
beginner keyboard would have been im Tribune Telegraw 
Tribune pressive with the added virtue The young singer has an wt As Gilda, the young inget 
(Headline) Fianca Kazounoff of accuracy. usually fine e, evenly de 19 mis-cast. { he probabl 
displays talent in recital on Evening Journal veloped, flexible, brilliant Of the tallest ratura in all oper 
piano Her playing, generally, was engaging appearance, tall and She towere move tenor and 
not such as to commend her to slender, she was well suite t baritone though Gilda 1 
extended comment in a crowded the role she portrayed last ever mal r till in P teet 
season such as this ing 
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Artistic Doings of Ellen Rumsey 

Among the engagements which Ellen Rumsey, the tal- 
ented contralto, has filled recently, mention might be made 
of December 3 and 4 with the Philadelphia Orchestra ; 
January 3, Newburgh, N. Y. ; January 5, Tarboro, N. C.; 
January 10, Raleigh, N. C.; . January 14, New Orleans, La. ; 
February 1, Bloomington, Ind., and February 3, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with the Orpheus Club. February 20 will find the 
singer in Boston, Mass., and on March 13 she appears with 
Lambert Murphy in Haverhill, Mass. March 17 there will 
be a return engagement in Portland, Me., while on May 
1, 2 and 3 Miss Rumsey will be in Pittsburg, Kan. ‘The 
appended notices are representative of the impression the 
contralto made upon the occasion of her latest New York 
recital : 
beauty, an easy command of 


She has a voice of individual 
and a feeling for interpretative 


dynamics, a generous breath support 
style Herald 


voice, and it 


New York 


sweetness in her well sustained mezzo 
quality, almost at times of unshed tears. 


There is a 
holds a tender 
Mail 
quality and no little 


voice of beautiful 


Times 


She disclosed again a 
telligence in the use of it 
rich 


personality she displayed a 
and 


charming 
quality. Her diction was good, 


thetic in 


with a 
sympa 


Combined 
ntralto voice, 


Photo by Aldine 


ELLEN RUMSEY, 
Contralto. 


made of her interpretations, all of which 


Bill Board. 


special mention must be 

were commendable.—The 
In a voice as luscious as a aauted viola, excellently controlled, 

Miss Rumsey sang old airs .by Peri, etc.—American. 

who is fair and fortunate in youth, has a voice of 

as must have come down from 

and marriages are made.—Sun. 


Miss Rumsey, 
such natural beauty and potentiality 
that corner of heaven where voices 


Charlotte Demuth Williams Applauded 


Charlotte Demuth Williams, who created so excellent an 
impression at her New York recital in Aeolian Hall last 
November, gave a sonata recital in Oberlin, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 7, which proved unusually successful. On December 
12 she appeared as soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra, 
playing Mendelssohn's violin concerto in E minor, op. 64. 

This was followed by an engagement in Philadelphia at 
Weightman Hall, University of Pennsylvania, January 19, 
when she appeared as soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch (guest) conductor. On this 
occasion Mrs. Williams played (by general request) 
Bruch’s violin concerto No, 1 in G minor, An audience of 
over 4,000 attended. Following are a few press excerpts 
covering her New York recital and Cleveland appearance: 


and clear, 
1920. 


commendable _ technic, 
November 6, 


New York Times, No- 


An agreeable tone, straight- 
forward style—New York Herald, : 


A mature and intelligent musicianship. 
vember 6, 1920 


Remarkable for beauty of tone, purity of intonation.—New 


York Tribune, November 6, 1920 

Mrs. Williams has long been known to us all for the fine purity 
of her tone, and the ignity, sincerity and charm of her style 
and it is a pleasure once more to be able to bear witness to 
her sterling artistry —The Oberlin Review, December 10, 1920. 
Williams, who is a Clevelander, and one of the most 
of our local violinists, and we have some uncommonly 
good ones, presented the Mendelssohn concerto in capable fashion, 
disclosing a thorough understanding of its musical content and _ of 
the long and well established traditions of its performance. She 
commands a facile technic, and draws a tone of pleasingly expres- 
sive quality, She was most successful in the andante, which was 
delivered with suavity, with no little charm, and with much = 
in the phrasing and shading of the lovely Cantilena. 
were no uncertainties, but always the ease and repose that go with 


Mrs, 
talented 


assured power. Mrs. Williams is a violinist of _— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, December 13, 020. ne Sam. 


Charlotte Demuth Williams, the solo 
brother is one of the violinists of the 
personage in Cleveland musica! circles. 
her exquisite finish of performance, her graceful and facile bowing, 
her clear and musical tone. The Mendelssohn concerto serves as 
a congenial vehicle for her delightful art, and she made an ex- 
cellent impression on Sunday afternoon. The rapidity of 
the last brilliant movement displayed the ease and sureness of 
oad ss af and won enthusiastic recalls.—Cleveland Topics, 

ecember 


violinist of the day, whose 
orchestra, is a weil’ known 
She is always admired for 


LaForge Master of Interpretation and Style 


There is always high praise for Frank LaForge in the 
dailies after a concert appearance. His recent engage- 
ment in Toledo as soloist and accompanist was no excep- 
tion to the rule, as witness the accompanying press ex- 
cerpts: 


Mr. LaForge alone would be well worth an entire column of 
acclaim. In the first place, there were three of his own com- 
positions on the program, in which one of the soloists added a 
fourth as an encore. Then Mr. LaForge played two solo num- 
bers on the regular program, to which he added two encores. His 
interpretation of his own “Romance” should prove a revelation to 
the student of the manner in which this beautiful bit of composi- 
tion should be played. The dance by Beethoven was full of the 
brilliancy of tone and the dash and “flair” for which LaForge has 
long been noted and in the concert etude by Boothe the same 
qualities were increasingly apparent. The Chopin nocturne was 
at its very loveliest under the caressing touch of the modern mas 
ter.--Toledo Times. 


In a season which has brought several accompanists who are 
far above the average, Frank LaForge stands out as the master. 
He played entirely without notes and never failed to respond to 
every varying expression of the soloists. His work was at all times 
as vital as that of the artist he accompanied and yet remained al- 
ways a delicate filigree background woven about their singing. 

In his solo work he showed himself a master of interpretation 
and style. He played his own “Romance,” a composition of ex 
quisite beauty w hich has won distinction among musicians and a 
dance by Beethoven which was brilliantly executed.—Toledo Blade. 


Tyrone Makes Fine Impression in Holyoke 


Ada Tyrone, the soprano, sang with the Orpheus Club 
at Holyoke, Mass., on January 12, and the subjoined para- 
graphs prove that she acquitted herself to the entire satis- 
faction of her audience: 

The performance of Ada Tyrone would in its-If have 
evening's full entertainment and satisfaction. Miss Tyrone, who 
is beautiful and charming, made a most favorable impression and 
has made for hers:lf a warm spot in the hearts of Holyoke music 
She would sing to a capacity house if she came here alone 
later date.—Holyoke Telegram, January 13. 


been an 


lovers. 
at some 


Advance notices did not in the least exaggerate Miss Tyrone’s 
ability as a soprano soloist. Her singing of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana” 
by Mascagni afforded keen enjoyment and made a great impression. 
Miss Tyrone displayed exceptional ability in her presentations and 
prolonged applause obliged her to return to the stage to subdue 
the continuous applause.--Holyoke Transcript, January 13. 


Peege Scores at First Chicago Recital 


Charlotte Peege’s initial appearance in recital in Chi; 
cago earned for this gifted contralto unstinted praise from 
the press, as will be seen by the appended notices: 


The song recital given by Charlotte Peege proved attractive because 
of the vocal skill evidenced by the young singer. The voice is of 
rich, sympathetic quality, ample in range for the compassing of the 
better class of songs, possessing sufficient power for satisfactory 
climax, and so schooled that the tonal emission is free, smooth and 
true Piano and pianissimo, as well as. fuller dynamic shadings 
are possible to the voice, the diction is clear and exact to a degree 
that makes every sung word instantly understandable, and the whole 
management and employing of the vocal organ is praise meriting. 
Miss Peege sings, too, with good taste and musicianship,—Chicago 
Tribune. 

Miss Peege disclosed a discriminating taste in the selection of 
her program, which was made up of some of the best song literature 
of the day, as well as selections from the older Italian masters. 
Her Grieg and Rachmaninoff numbers were especially fine and 
were sung with interpretative gifts and with fine vocal expression. 
The recitalist has a voice which is pliable and well trained.—Chicago 
Daily News. 


Seydel Wins Praise as Artist and Composer 

Several very recent concert engagements of Irma Sey- 
del were in Reading and Allentown, Pa., and Trenton, N. 
J., and on all three occasions she was given sincere and 
hearty praise by press and public alike. The paragraphs 
reproduced herewith will give some idea of what the critics 
thought of her both as a violinist and as a composer 

Irma Seydel played Bach’s concerto in A minor with great skill. 
A group of selections which held the audience was “Au _ Clair 
de Lune,” dedicated to Miss Seydel; minuet and “Caprice Espag- 
nole,”” Seydel. The last two showed the audience that Miss Seydel 
is not only a violinist of skill, but a composer as well Miss 
Seydel won many friends with her Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” This 
she played with grace and skill.—Reading Eagle, February 1, 1921. 


Miss Seydel handles the bow with superb mastery and won a big 
reception.—Trenton Star-Gazette, February 5. 


Miss Seydel proved to be a finished violinist of most extraordinary 


technic, the power of her personality dominating each number.- 
Allentown Chronicle. 


Elizabeth Lennox with Lowell Choral Society 


In a performance of “Elijah” by the Lowell, Mass., 
Choral Society under the direction of Eusebius G. Hood, 
Elizabeth’ Lennox, the popular contralto, won the following 
favorable press comments from the local press: 

Miss Lennox sang artistically, especially where the tones were 
in the mezzo soprano range. She emphasized the text discreetly 
and made much of the aria “O rest in the Lord.”—Lowell Citizen, 
January 26. 

Elizabeth Lennox unveiled the beauty of the contralto part. The 
flow of “Woe Unto Them Who Forsake Him” was so well brought 
out by Miss Lennox that her interpretation completed the neces- 
sary soothing which the quartet had scarcely succeeded in effect- 
ing.—Lowell Sun, January 26. 


Simmons Sings at Stamford and Port Chester 


baritone, of New York, was heard 
January 30, and Stamford, Conn., 
February 6, in songs by Chadwick, john Prindle Scott, 
Bruno Huhn and Badist-Soccle. Both of these appear- 
ances were return engagements from last season. Mr. 
Simmons will sing at South Norwalk, Conn., February 27. 


William Simmons, 
at Port Chester, N. Y., 
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HOW SCHUMANN-HEINK 
IS ADVERTISED IN JAPAN 


The Japanese press is devoting 
much space to the future appear- 
ances of the famous diva in the 
land of Cherry Blossoms. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink will be the sec- 
ond great artist brought to Japan 
by A. Strok, who recently signed 
a contract with Mr. Yamamoto, 
manager of the Imperial Theater 
of Tokio, for her to give a series 
of five concerts there the middle of 
May. The accompanying photo- 
graphed clippings are from the 
Hochi Shinbury, a leading daily 
newspaper of Tokio. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


third line), practical 
application, exercises 
fF the left hand (with- 
out bow), chord move- 
ment, the open strings, 
arpeggii, tone studies, 
change of position, 
double stopping, vari- 
ous exercises in the 
different positions, 
“cantilena,” natural 
harmonics, a table of 
chords, and a final 
page containing a list 
of works recommend- 
ed for performance, all 
are contained in this 
thorough method. These 
works are by the classi- 
cists—Mozart, Leclair, 
Martini, De Bricque- 
ville, Milandre, Kral, 
and such moderns as 
D’Albert, Massenet, 
Meyerbeer, Puccini, 
Bossi, Loeffler, Ariosti, 
Boisdeffre, Saint- 
Saéns, Widor and 
others. Many of them 
are unobtainable, ex- 
cepting from scores at 
libraries, and consist of 
obligatos from operas 
and orchestral works. 
Beside this list, there 
is “Right Hand Cul- 
ture,” “Impressions ” 
and “Famous Pieces,” 
all by Paul Shirley. Of 
these three, “Impres- 
sions” is with harp or 
piano accompaniment, 
all being original 
works; and the | “Fa- 
mous Pieces’’ are 
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CARL FISCHER 
New York, Boston, Chicago 
“The Study of the Viola d’Amore,” by Paul Shirley 


This seven stringed instrument, about the size of a viola, 
is now more frequently heard than of yore. It was much 
played in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but few 
instruments exist nowadays, and they are not in good con- 
dition, Paul Shirley, viola player of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, is devoting himself to making the lovely instru- 
ment better known. The unusual tone of the viola d’amore, 
deep and mellow, makes effect whenever heard. It seems 
the best specimens of this instrument are privately owned 
or are in museums, so the beautiful full page pictures in 
colors of Mr. Shirley’ s instrument, made in 1779 by Johan 
Anton Stauffer in Vienna, is most interesting. Berlioz, 
master of instrumentation, the father of all modern or- 
chestrators, himself called it “the instrument of sweet, 
seraphic tones.” Musicians who can master their formida- 
ble technical difficulties and bring forth their hidden treas- 
ures of tone are few nowadays. No doubt the music 
makers of 100 and 200 years ago had more time and pa- 
tience than we moderns; much art work of that period 
corroborates this view. Mr. Shirley has developed the full- 
est possibilities of the instrument. There is no daubt that 
the deep and mellow tone of the viola d’amore is in part 
due to its age of two centuries and in part to its additional 
set of unplayed strings, which, set just below those played 
on, vibrate sympathetically and enrich the resonance. Mr. 
Shirley has revived the music of the instrument, has en- 
larged his repertory by a number of his own compositions, 
and transcribed favorite classics and works of the present 
day to suit its fine intrinsic qualities. Now he comes out 
with a forty page volume devoted to the study of his 
favorite instrument. To make it available in three coun- 
tries, it is pronted in three simultaneous languages, Eng- 
lish, German and French. There is a poem by Grace 
Hazard Conkling, “Message,” deciphered on an ancient 
viola d’amour, followed by a historical preface by Fred- 
erick H. Martens and dedication, “A Tribute to the Mem- 
ory of My Revered Friend, R. C. Scudder.” 

The tuning of the instrument, the alto clef employed 
(the same as the modern viola, ‘middle C coming on the 
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works selected from 
classics by Bach, Haydn, wines: Beethoven, etc. That this 
voluminous literature for the viola d’amore may extend its 
more general use is ardently wished by all lovers of the 
most refined form of stringed instrument music. 


BOSTON 


(Continued from page 35.) 
hauser” Bacchanale, as added by Wagner for the first pro- 
duction of that work in Paris was made singularly effec- 
tive by a chorus of sirens off stage made up of members 
of the Cecilia Society, expertly trained by its director, 
Agide Jacchia, The mournful lament for English horn 


55 


in the “Tristan” prelude was beautifully played by Mr. 
Speyer. The orchestra played with extraordinary spirit, 
and the enthusiasm of the audience knew no bounds. 

On Thursday evening, February 10, the orchestra was 
heard at Sanders’ Theater, Cambridge, in its Harvard Uni- 
versity series. The program included Wagner's over- 
ture to “Tannhauser” and the “Ride of the Walkiire,” and 
Dvorak’s second symphony, for purely orchestral works. 
As soloist, Alwin Schroeder, the veteran cellist of the or- 
chestra, exhibited his familiar abilities in Boellmann’s sym 
phonic variations and Bruch’s arrangement of the Hebrew 
liturgical melody, “Kol Nidrei.” 

WERRENRATH SINGS. 

The third and last concert in the Sunday evening series 
at the Copley Plaza took place Sunday evening, February 
6, in the ballroom of that hotel, Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, assisted by Harry Spier, accompanist, gave his 
only recital of the season in Boston. Mr. Werrenrath 
gave evident pleasure to a large audience in a program 
which included two old English pieces, two Italian airs 
of Bononcini and Carissimi; songs by Wi If, Brahms, Au- 
bert and d’Indy; four * go folk songs from the 
Hebrides, arranged by \ Fraser and K. McLeod and 
pieces by Dunhill, Ireland, Hardcastle, Ferrata and Dam- 
rosch. 

These Sunday evening concerts have been a welcome 
innovation and have helped, in no small way, to relieve 
the tedium of the Puritan Sabbath. It is to be hoped that 
Mrs, Chase, who has managed these concerts with her 
customary skill, will be encouraged not only to repeat the 
series next season but to lengthen it. J. 


Von Klenner ‘Indebted to Huneker 


The late James Gibbons Huneker met and heard the 
youthful Katharine Evans in Paris, the end of the ‘go's, 
when she was studying with the great Garcia, and from 
that hour he was her friend, having much to do with 
shaping her subsequent musical life. He it was who 
recommended her to Mrs. Thurber and Dvorak, the 
famous composer of the “New World” symphony, both 
being the guiding heads of the then new National Con 
servatory of Music of New York. He later wrote an 
appreciation of her, the name having changed to Baroness 
Katharine Evans von Klenner, in the course of Cupid’s 
activities. This appreciation, captioned “A Strong Musical 
Personality,” was published in the Musicat Courter of 
September 8, 1897, and reads: 


A strong musical personality counts for much in music, esp« 
cially in the art of imparting knowledge Mme, von Klenner haa 
one of these tremendous personalities, She has a discriminating 
individuality and withal she is gentle and cultured, but her per 
sonal note is a forceful one, and after five minutes’ conversation 
with her you say “A woman of strong, well-controlled intellect, a 
born leader among women,” and perhaps you are tempted mentally 
to add “and of men too.” Then in these days of futile experi 
menting, wild theorizing and empty chatter by singing teachers «' 
who have never sung, by pseudo-doctors and cheap throat scien 
tists, it is refreshing to meet a woman who not only can teach 
singing, but is herself an admirable singer. . Then Mme. von 
Klenner is versatile; she is alike master of the French, Italian and 
German schools, and can sing a ballad as well as a Wagner scene 
Consequently her pupils do not all sing in one groove, for their 
teacher believes in developing their individuality. 
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HEN the great Beethoven, emulating nature’s own music 


from bird and brook, gave to the ages the beloved Pastoral 
Symphony, it was the natural result of genius constantly 





aiming for the purest and best in musical expression and succeeding 
through ceaseless toil and willing sacrifice. 

Today the incomparable music of Beethoven and other masters is 
enjoyed as never before because it may be rendered on instruments inspired 
by the same true motive and produced by the greatest craftsmen with the 
same tireless zeal. 

The Baldwin Company at its Very inception dedicated itself to the 
production of instruments as good as the human mind can conceive. For 
half a century, Baldwin’s one thought has been to build incomparable 
pianos and player-pianos, and users of these instruments say that it has 
attained this high ideal. 
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Musical Comedy and Drama 


OpeNninGe OF THE AMBASSADOR 

adway always enjoys something new and nothing is 
ting to it than the opening of a brand new thea- 
week brought the usual gossip and interest when 
opened their new Ambassador Theater. They 
his theater is the costliest and best appointed yet built 
firm, Its plan is very unusual, forming a perfect 
a small lot located on West Forty-ninth street, 
seating capacity of 1,300. The opening pro- 
luction was “The Rose Girl,” a musical comedy by the well 
vn musician, Dr. Anselm Goetzl, who is also the pro 
\ detailed account will appear in a later issue of 
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gave his patrons 
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renz Ziegic Id, Js , 
Frolic,” displaying his 
chorus, sensational scenes and 
i first rate entertainment. Ann 
among the principals. The 
picture, “The Passing of 
audiences will not have 
the most daring that New 
‘Aphrodite.” 


tars, all making ¢ 
| Oscar Shaw are 
aw a startling 
h perhaps future 

f witnessing. It is 
with the exception perhaps of 


Ix, TO Propuce Drinkwater Pay, 


“Mary, Queen or Scots.” 

n, Mr. Harris gave New York a truly 

‘ icoln”—and next month he will present John 

Drinkwater’s second historical play, “Mary, Queen of 
Scots,” The time of the play is that of Mary’s early life 
vhile the wife of Darnley. The great moments are the 
murders of David Rizzio, Darnley’s death, and, finally, 
Bothwell’s abduction of the Queen. Clare Eames, nicce 
f Emma Eames, the singer, is to play the leading part. It 
reported that James K. Hackett, the American actor, has 

btained the English rights and will shortly produce the 
London, with his wife, Beatrice Beckley, in the 


great 


play im 


tith role 
Mrs, Fiske’ 
It has been 


Success in New Pray 


ome years since Mrs, Fiske has appeared in 
a play that has given her greater opportunities to show her 
exceptional talent as a comedienne than the humorous 
omedy, “Wake Up, Jonathan,” by Hatcher Hughes and 
Elmer L. Rice, now playing at the Henry Miller Theater. 
It may be said that the play lacks many of the qualities 
ssary for a convincing comedy, yet there is a certain 
appeal in its humor that makes the public clamor to see one 
of the most popular actresses on the American stage in the 
cheerful, delightful character of Marian Blake. The role 
is different, if one dare use the word, from any which Mrs 
Fiske has yet played. 


(sREAT 


Hiproprome ENjoyinG BANNER SEASON. 

Charles Dillingham's stupendous pageant of fun and 
plendor, “Good Times,” is happily named as the big New 
York Hippodrome is enjoying its banner season with this 
great spectacle as the attraction. February, with its double 
holiday, is always a happy period on the Hippodrome cal- 
endar, and Times” approaches the fourth century 
mile in its long run, with every indication of estab- 
a new high record of attendance for indoor amuse- 
ments. Having opened a month earlier than usual this 
cason the patronage to date exceeds that of any former 
Hippodrome spectacle by over 200,000 admissions, with a 
period of nearly three months yet to be played in which to 
complete the grand total of unprecedented figures. 

“A WInTeR’s 

More special matinees! Upon the slightest provocation, 
pecial matinees! It does seem that this season should be 
called the era of special matinees. They have even begun 
it 10:30 a. m. They are like the stories one sometimes 
reads of relatives hovering about, waiting for someone to 
die so that they can move into the mansion. So it is on 
Broadway. Special matinees are hovering so near that 
surely some of the current shows are taking alarm at their 


“Good 
stone 
lishing 


TALE.” 


presence 

> OTHER OFFERINGS. 

Adolf Klauber has almost a little circuit nowadays. He 
is presenting Eugene O'Neill’s “Diff'rent” in special mati- 
nees at the Princess Theater for an indefinite engagement, 
bringing it from the Macdougal Street Playhouse, just as 
he did “The Emperor Jones.” 

Arnold Daly is back in his old role in the “Tavern” at 
the Cohan Theater. John Meehan had been booked for the 
run, but he had to withdraw to direct the “Tavern” com- 
pany which will open in Chicago shortly. Otto Kruger is 
now playing George M. Cohan’s part in “The Meanest 
Man in the World” at the Hudson. 


“Tue Nicgut Watcu.” 

This is a war melodrama, translated from the French 
of “La Veille d'Armes’ of Farrere and Nepoty by Michael 
Marton, and produced by the Shuberts at the Century The- 
ater. It is described by the management as a play, but it is 
nothing more or less than an elaborate mechanical spec- 
tacle that is intended to thrill, with a second act enormous 
in its pictorial effect. A real ship sinks beneath the huge 
Century stage—a thrilling tableau, There is an all-star cast 
too numerous to give in detail, and surprising, too, for the 
fact that there is little for some of them to do. Such shows 
as this always enjoy a good success, for the public likes 
them, so why not give the public what they want? 


INTERESTING Deput ror Gay MACLAREN. 


Gay MacLaren made her debut Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 30, at the Belmont, to an audience that filled the thea- 
ter. To speak of Miss Mac Laren’s work as extraordinary 
is to display a poverty of expression. - Out of the ordinary 
and away from the beaten path is this form of original 
ente rtainment w hich she has mastered, She is more than 
an “impersonator”; she mimics the characters she por- 
trays. The play chosen for her first New York hearing 


was “Bought and Paid For,” by George Broadhurst. So 
splendidly did she give the lines and create the atmosphere 
that it was hard to realize that there was only one person 
on the stage. 

In presenting this play she gave to her audience the im- 
pressions she had received from witnessing a number of 
performances by the original company that played in New 
York several seasons ago. To those who remember the 
play it was nothing short of remarkable. 

Miss MacLaren has never seen the script of the plays 
she has in her long repertory, not even so much as a brief 
synopsis of them. Her entire performance is from mem- 
ory after seeing a play five or six times. Someone has 
written of Miss MacLaren as the “girl with the camera 
mind.” Her brain registers what she sees and hears, and, 
after a little rehearsing, she is ready to reproduce the play 
in its entirety. This artist has youth, a very charming 
personality, and makes a graceful picture on the stage. 

Miss MacLaren’s second appearance was at the Belmont 
Theater on February 15, when she presented “Friendly 
Enemies” to an audience which included Sam Bernard and 
Louis Mann, who originally appeared in this play; Samuel 
Shipman and Aaron Hoffman, its authors, and A. H. 
Woods, its producer. A detailed account of this will ap- 
pear in the next issue of the MusicaL Courter, 


NOTEs. 
“Tickle Me,” Arthur Hammerstein’s musical comedy, 
with Frank Tinney as the star, will close its New York 
engagement next week, after a successful season of several 


GAY MacLAREN, 
Who made her debut January 30 at the Belmont Theater. 


months at the Selwyn Theater. There will be a short tour 
and then the original company will open at the Illinois 
Theater in Chicago on April 3 for an indefinite run. 

“Honeydew” will also end its run in two weeks, then go- 
ing to Philadelphia. This charming musical comedy with 
an excellent cast has made quite a record here at the Ca- 
sino. The Zimbalist music is catchy and tuneful and the 
presentation attractive. This company will surely meet 
with the same reception in the other cities. In many re- 
spects it is a more pleasing entertainment than “Apple 
Blossoms,” a musical comedy on the same type, which was 
heard here last season. 

Leo Ditrichstein will shortly be presented by Lee Shu- 
bert in a new play, “Toto,” by Achmed Abdullah and Mr. 
Ditrichstein. The play is promised to New York upon the 
conclusion of his present tour in “The Purple Mass,” now 
playing its second season. 

Ruth Draper gave her third recital of the season at the 
Greenwich Village Theater, February 6. Her program 
announced “Ruth Draper in Original Character Sketches.” 
This is hardly adequate to express the rare art she pos- 
sesses. With the exception of Beatrice Herford, there is 
possibly no one today who can claim such distinction as a 
monologist. So subtle is her power of imagination and 
suggestion that it is difficult to describe. Miss Draper has 
been in England for two years and returns a more finished 
artist, so all declare, who have followed her career for 
several years. 

Hale Hamilton and Viola Brothers Shore have written 
a new play—“Her Father’s House”’—which John Golden 
will bring to New York later in the season. 

“Blue Eyes,” a musical comedy, with Lew Fields and 
Molly King as stars, will open at the Casino on Monday 
night, February 21. 

Dorothy Jardon sings with grace and beauty of tone the 
very popular ballads on her vaudeville program. Among 
them “The Barefoot Trail” has every possibility cf becom- 
ing one of the great ballads of the day, and an exceedingly 
popular song, “The World Can’t Go Round Without You,” 
rapidly going into the “hit” class. 

Lee and J. J. Shubert have purchased the Academy of 
Music in Baltimore. This will be the future home of the 
“Shubert Advance Vaudeville.” 

Clare Kummer has enjoyed splendid success with her 
newest play, “Rollo’s Wild Oat,” now playing at the 
Punch and Judy Theater. She is planning to give a series 
of special matinees at this theater with revivals of some of 
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PARK THEATRE 
FRANCIS WILSON «xo DEWOLF HOPPER 


IN A NEW AND WONDROUS 
ERM INIE 


WITH 
IRENE wet tars WARREN PROCTOR 
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HENRY MILLER’S THE Ainge 124 W. 43 St. 


Matinees, Thursda 


~ ia" MRS, FISKE ~ 


“WAKE UP, JONATHAN!” 


A New Comedy by Hatcher Hughes & Elmer E. Rice 
Staged by HARRISON GREY FISKE 


LONGACRE Xie fn? 
GRANT MITCHELL 
‘acy’ “THE CHAMPION” 


“The Funniest Play in Town.”—The Sun. 
Matinees: Wed, (Popular) and Sat. 5 0 


Cc E N T R AL i MONTH 


F. Ray Comstock & Morris Gest Present 
The London and Paris Sensation 


DELYSIA 


“Has taken New York by storm.” 


ASTO THEATRE, Broadway and 45th Street 








THEATER 47th & B'w'y, Eve, 


in the Musical Show 


“AFGAR” 


—Telegram. 





Evenings 8:25. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:25 


HENRY W. SAVAGE announces the return 
to the speaking stage of 


MADGE KENNEDY 


(HERSELF) 


in CORNERED 
LIBERTY THEATRE \. 124 street 


Eves. 8.20. Mats. Wed.,Sat. and Feb. 22 
——Henry W. Savage offers 


“|, ADY 
BILLY” 
Capacity audiences at every perform- 
ance attest the wonderful success 


achieved by FLORENCE REED in Edgar 
Selwyn's thrilling play “THE MIRAGE” 


Avew TIMES Sa. THEATRE wesr eno st 


Matinees Thurs., Sat. and Feb. 22, 2:30. NIGHTS AT 8:30 


FRAZEE ern 


MARGARET Eves. at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and 


Washington’s B’d’y and Sat., 2:15 
ANGLIN Now fuels inHer 66 THE 
WOMAN of BRONZE” 
COHAN’S 3 BIG HITS 
HUDSON jib. Sah sha WASOEN'S BY 230 
THE MEANEST MAN 
IN THE WORLD 


Cast includes OTTO KRUGER and MARION COAKLEY — 


RE, BYWAY & 43d ST. EVE 
ase. COHAN AN iio; Mars. WED., SAT. & FEB, 22 
Greatest mystery of them all 


THE TAVERN 


“What's All the Shootin’ For’’ 
KNICKERBOCKER fi" Wraps 's ar, eB. 23, 2513 
GEO, M. COHAN’S COMEDIANS 


MARY 


(ISN'T IT A GRAND OLD NAME?) 
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her well known comedies, and to offer the public at least 
four new ones as well. 

On Monday evening, February 21, Mark Klaw will open 
the new Klaw theater with Rachell Crothers’ comedy, 
“Nice People,” produced by Sam Harris. Francine Larry- 
more will be the star. The Klaw will have only 280 seats, 
placing it in the “Little Theater” class, a perfect “intime” 
type. It is situated on West Forty-fifth street, between 
Broadway and Eighth avenue. 

There is no accounting for public taste. The “Bad 
Man,” now playing at the Comedy Theater, is classified as 
one of the best comedies of the season, and in truth it is 
a good comedy. The acting of Holbrook Blinn is certainly 
sympathetic, and, as has already been said, he makes a 
“loveable bandit.” There is also a good character part 
played by Thomas Shearer as Uncle Henry. But it is 
melodrama, rank melodrama, with gun playing, murders 
and the like. It is a pleasant enough evening’s entertain- 
ment, but certainly it cannot be considered a great play, nor 
is it worth waiting weeks to be able to get good tickets. 

Speaking of delightful entertainments and good comedy, 
there’s a whole evening, full of laughs, at the Longacre 
Theater with Grant Mitchell in “The Champion.” It is 
funny, or should we say hilarious? However, the story 
hangs together and is exceedingly witty in the dialogue. 
It is another comedy that is playing to capacity audiences. 

The new “Midnight Rounders of 1921,” that opened at 
the Century Roof two weeks ago, received very good no- 
tices from some of the critics, so much so that some per- 
sons who do not go to the private rehearsals or to the 
“opening nights” were led to believe that it was a show of 
superior beauty and fun, but, oh, what a woeful disap- 
pointment. The music is by Jean Schwartz. There’s noth- 
ing unusual about any of the numbers. The entire produc- 
tion is noisy, with dozens of girls aimlessly jumping and 
shimmying all over the place. At moments it is positively 
dull. One might suggest that you order your supper im- 
mediately upon arriving and you may have hopes of being 
served some time around half-past one or two o'clock in 
the morning, as was the writer’s experience. However, 
there are a few bright spots on this very stupid program. 
Jessica Brown has two or three numbers, and, as usual, she 
was a most fascinating dancer. Olga Cook is a very hard 
working person, for she does most all of the singing, and 
some of it she does very well, but as for the others of the 
cast, there’s nothing to be said, except in the last scene, 
when Tot Qualters makes an exceedingly poor imitation 
of “Delysia.” 

“The Prince and the Pauper,” with William Faversham 
as star, has stood the test of time and much moving about, 
and will now have a permanent home in the Selwyn The- 
ater, The dramatization of Mark Twain’s famous story 
has made good. The leading role is admirably suited to 
the art of Faversham. 

George Cram Cook’s psychic drama, “Spring,” will 
continue for an extra week at the Provincetown Players 
at 133 Macdougal street. 


At the Motion Pictures 


Tue RIALto, 

De Mille’s “Forbidden Fruit” moved to the Rialto last 
week, after a fortnight at the Rivoli, and before that a 
long run at the Criterion. There it continued to draw large 
crowds with undiminished success. With it also moved the 
clever Ollendorff Sketchograph, “Seeing Greenwich Vil- 
lage.” As was the case at the Rivoli, the overture was 
Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance,” which, with Hugo 
Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim conducting, was given a 
reading of unusual beauty. It seemed a pity, though, that 
the length of the program made it necessary to begin the 
magazine section before the completion of this number, so 
that instead of the big. finale, there was simply a merging 
of the work into music appropriate to the pictures being 
shown. On the program were Mary Fabian, soprano, who 
gave the familiar “My Hero” from “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier,” and Emanuel List, basso profundo, who was heard 
to adv antage in “I! Lacerato Spirito,” from Verdi’s “Simon 
Boccanegra.” He is an artist whose splendid voice and 
genial personality have endeared him to Broadway audi- 
ences and one whose popularity is steadily inc reasing. The 
organ solo, played by John Priest, was Lemare’s “Marche 
Heroique. 


” 


Tue Rrvott, 

The sixth Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt was the opening 
number on the Rivoli program last week. This is a work 
which never fails to score a decided success with audiences, 
and those who attend the Rivoli performances are not so 
very different from any others. They vigerously applauded 
Conductors Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau and 
their men. Greek Evans displayed a virile baritone in 
Phillips’ “A Son. of the Desert,” which formed a fitting 
prologue to the feature film, “O’Malley of the Mounted,” 
with William S. Hart in the title role. The quaint charm 
of the minuet, danced by Ruth Page to music of Bizet, was 
felt by the audience, which showed its appreciation by en- 
thusiastic applause. The organ solo, played by Prof. Firmin 
Swinnen, was Henri Bonte’s “Chant Seraphique.” The 
fourth in the series of pictures taken by the Paramount- 
Vanderbergh expedition in British East Africa and Uganda 
was also included on the bill, Professor Vanderbergh giv- 
ing explanatory remarks which added greatly to their in- 
terest. 

STRAND. 

The musical program here last week was a fitting ac- 

companiment to the feature, which was no less than Charlie 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Chaplin in “The Kid.” The overture included selections 
from Victor Herbert's very popular musical comedy, 
“Princess Pat.” The soloist was Eldora Stanford; her 
selection was that very popular ballad, “The Barefoot 
Trail,” which she sang effectively with a voice that has a 
great deal of individuality. The Strand Quartet was per- 
haps | the most notable musical feature; its first number 
was “Sally in Our Alley,” a very humorous number that re- 
ceived considerable applause. This quartet is composed of 
Donald Chalmers, bass; John Young, tenor; George Rear- 
don, baritone, and Frank Mellor, baritone. They are also 
singing this week, 

It has been an extraordinary week for the Strand The- 
ater. For the first time in its history it will show a picture 
for the second week. So tremendous has been the attend- 
ance to see “The Kid” that the management has been 
forced to change its policy for the time being. It is esti- 
mated that the first week’s attendance was around 125,000, 
and the second week has started with even a larger crowd, 
which hardly seems possible. Usually the feature film is 
shown about five times during the day, but at the Strand 
the doors are open at 10:30 in the morning and eight show- 
ings a day have become necessary. It is by far the most 
interesting picture that Chaplin has ever done. It is a 
greater picture than “Shoulder Arms,” which was released 
a couple of years ago. The honors are shared equally with 
little Jackie Coogan, the five-and-a-half-year-old actor. It 
is the most marvelous child picture perhaps ever seen on 
the screen. It is useless to suggest that everyone should 
go to see “The Kid,” for apparently all have the same idea. 

CRITERION, 


“The Inside of the Cup,” a Cosmopolitan production of 
Winston Churchill’s novel, closed a very successful five 
week’s run there. It is being shown this week at the 
Rialto. The new picture that has come for an indefinite 
run is “Buried Treasure,” also a Cosmopolitan-Paramount 
screen production, This story is from F. Britten Austen’s 
novel, “Reincarnation.” Marion Davies plays the principal 
role, George D, Baker was director of the production, and 
Joseph Urban designed special settings. “In a Spanish 
Garden” is the title of the music and dance prologue ar- 
ranged by Managing Director Hugo Riesenfeld to accom- 
pany the picture. Urban has designed a special stage set- 
ting for this number. Edoardo Albano, baritone; Paul 
Oscard and Vera Myers, dancers, and the Criterion Male 
Chorus appear in the prologue. The orchestra is under 
the direction of Victor Wagner and Drago Jovanovich. 


Capitot, 

Music played the leading part again op this program. The 
picture for last week was bright and attractive, but had 
no startling episodes. It was George Ade’s comedy, “Just 
Out of College,” a Goldwyn production, with Jack Pickford 
as a star. The musical feature was a unique presentation 
of the “Nutcracker” suite by Tschaikowsky. Erno Rapee, 
conductor, gave an excellent reading of the music. The 
dances by the Capitol Ballet Corps, were arranged by 
Alexander Oumansky, and the scenic pictures designed by 
John Wenger. It is seldom that one sees a more oT re 
number in the picture houses than that arranged by S. 
Rothafel last week, as follows: “Overture Minteture,® ° 
Capitol Grand Orchestra ; “Dance of the Sugar Doll,” Mile, 
Gambarelli; “Chinese Dance,” Doris Niles and Eugenie 
Claire; “Dance of the Flowers,” Mlle. Gambarelli, Eugenie 
Claire, Gladys Walte, Anna Gordon and Florence Rogge; 
“Arab Danse,” Capitol Grand Orchestra, and “Russian 
Trepak Dance,” Doris Niles, Eugenie Claire, Gladys Waite, 
Anna Gordon, Alexander Oumansky and Leon Leonidow. 

Perhaps the Russian dance was the most interesting of 
the group. Bertram Peacock recited “The Emancipation” 
by Coral Thomas, and, at the end of the recitation, a tableau 
of Lincoln was effective and appropriate. The prologue for 
the feature picture was sung by the Capitol Mixed Quartet 
—Elizabeth Ayres, soprano; Louise Scheerer, contralto; 
Alva Bombarger, tenor; Peter Harrower, bass. It was 
very charming to hear ‘those old college songs, and the 
quartet sung very well, The soprano has a particularly 
good voice. 

Larry Semon in his latest comedy, “The Sportsman,” was 
a scream, It was one of the funniest comedy reels that the 
writer has seen in many days. The Tschaikowsky music 
was the most serious number on the program that was made 
up almost altogether of lighter numbers. 

May JouHNson. 


Philharmonic Announcement 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, now on tour, will return 
to New York on February 19 for its concert at Carnegie 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, February 20. For this per- 
formance Josef Stransky will present a Beethoven-Wagner 
program which will include the former’s Pastoral sym- 
phony. 

Three Philharmonic appearances for Fritz Kreisler are 
announced for Thursday evening, February 24, Friday af- 
ternoon, February 25, and Sunday afternoon, February 27, 
all at Carnegie Hall. 


N. A. of O. to Help Hoover Fund 


The National Association of Organists, representing 
music in the churches of New York and wishing to give 
some practical recognition to the Hoover Fund of the 
European Relief Committee, has arranged a special per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s oratorio “Elijah” at the Church 
of the Ascension, Fifth avenue and Tenth street, Monday, 
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Bway at ged oo 
Direction 108. L. PLUN 
Week Beginning Feb. 20th 
A Stupendous Production of the World Famous Novel by 
Anne Sewell, Presented by Vitagraph 


“BLACK BEAUTY” 


STRAND ORCHESTRA, CARL EDOUARDE, Conducting 


mane CAPITOL "s3383 


tbe a to Deer” 
EDWARD BOWES, Managing Director 








WEEK GOLDWYN PRESENTS 
FEB. “THE CONCERT” 
from Famous Stage Play of the Same Name 





CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA ‘2.85255. 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 


NO CONCERT SCHEDULE 
NEEDED IN NEW YORK 


The best orchestral and vocal music is always 
available at the theatres under the direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 











Photo Plays week of February 20 will be 


RIVOLI 


“STRAIGHT IS THE WAY” 
with Matt Moore and Gladys Leslie 


Broadway 
at 49th St. 


RIALTO Meson 
BEBE DANIELS in 
“She Couldn’t Help It” 
CRITERION mete. | 


“Buried Treasure” 


with MARION DAVIES 


G00D TIMES 


2nd Week 























1000 PEOPLE 
100 NOVELTIES 


EVES. at 8.10 
MATINEE 


mariner. HIPPODROME 


SEATS SELLING 8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


THE 

















JOHN GOLDEN WINCHELL SMITH 
Producer Direc tor of 
“Turn to the Right,’’ “‘3 Wise Fools,"’ ‘Lightnin’ '’ 
and “The First Year,"’ eer 


LARUE & HAMILTON 


DEAR ME st the REPUBLIC THEATRE 


West 42nd Street Evenings, 8:30 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday, 2:30 
Extra Matinee Washington's Birthday 

















February 21, at 8.15 p. m. The choirs of the Church of 
the Incarnation and the Church of the Ascension will unite, 
making a chorus of sixty voices. The solo quartet of the 
Church of the Incarnation will sing the solos; the members 
are Laura Ferguson (soprano), Mary Allen (contralto) 
James Price (tenor), James Stanley (bass). John Doane, 
organist and choirmaster of the Church of the Incarnation 
will conduct, and Jessie Craig Adam, organist and choir- 
master of the Church of the Ascension, will play the organ 

The performance is open to the public without charge, 
but a collection will be taken for the European Relie! 
Committee. 


Rubinstein Club Notes 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, will give its fourth afternoon musicale on thy 
afternoon of February 19 in the Astor Gallery of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Marjorie Squires, Justin Laurie and 
Scipione Guidi will be the soloists. The second evening 
concert will be held on March 1 in the ball room of the 
Waldorf, with Jeanne Gordon as soloist. The club choral, 
of over 150 voices, will render ten new part songs unde: 
the direction of William Rogers Chapman, musical di 
rector. The eighteenth annual White Breakiast is sched 
uled for May 7 

Those who participated in the vaudeville entertainment 
and dance on February 3 for the benefit of the mage 
fund, under the direction of May J@rdan Baker, wer: 
Fernando Guaneria, Caterina Guerrer, Justin Laurie, Edna 
Wilson, Hazel Mitchell, Elsa Johnson, “Memora,” Maric 
Ralph Hertz, Francis Murphy and Jimmy Flyn and Mabel 
de Cardenas. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





RICHARD WAGNER—A collection of 
autograph letters; also letters of Verdi, 
Cherubini, Donizetti, Chopin, Meyerbeer, 
Flotow, Gounod and others for sale. Ad- 
dress C. Schmidt-Engelberth, 2674 Briggs 
Avenue, New York k City. 


AUTOGRAPHED ~ PHOTOGRAPHS 
WANTED-—I will buy autographed pho- 
tographs of the following artists: Ed- 
mond Clement as Don Jose, Johanna 
Gadski as Aida, Emmy Destinn as San- 
tuzza, Calve as Carmen, Luisa Tetrazzini 
as Lakme, Emma Eames as Elsa, Mary 





Garden as Thais, Marcella Sembrich as 
Mimi, Melba as Violetta, and Marcel 
Journet as Mefistofeles. In replying, state 
price. Address “D. R. C.,” care Musical 
Opera artist. 





FOR SALE — Daguerreotype of Max Max 





Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FIVE ROOM APARTMENT TO LEASE 
—handsomelv furnished, 
location at ssth Street and Broadway. 
Exceptional opportunity for Metropolitan artists. 


Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
HARP (Lyon & Healy) for Sale—Almost York City. 





new; $800. Address Mrs. Cavin, 246 
West 71st St., New York City. Tele- 
phone 1699 Columbus. 


Moretzek. Can be = on request. dress “S. C. T.,” 


Box 178, East Rockaway, N 





WOMAN EXPERIENCED IN ALL 
BRANCHES of Theatrical and operatic 
activities desires position as manager of 
first class theater or opera house. Ad- 

care of Musical Courier, 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


VISITING COACH - ACCOMPANIST 
for singers and instrumentalists wants 
more work. Recommended by prominent 

Edna V. Horton, 420 West 

121st Street, Ap’t. 63. Tel. 4660 Morn 

ingside. 


in convenient 


P.,” care of 


AEOLIAN HALL DATES FOR SALE 
I have two Aeolian Hall dates which | 
cannot use—afternoon, February 25, one 
afternoon, March 4. Address “B. E. 
care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth ave 
! nue, New York City. 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 








eye 


RUTH CLUG 


Pianist 


DOULCEERORLTE'T |: ASUORRURPREERREET TST EPURR ERT ITRT TET Tear 


oro THINE 


SECOND 
AEOLIAN 
HALL 
RECITAL 
pial 
MONDAY 
AFTERNOON 
FEB. 28 
AT 3.15 


peuerene 


HALTDEEPRETTRORETTNT LEY: 


sents totte: 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, inc. 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 











Akron, Ohio.— (See letter on another page.) 

Augusta, Ga., January 28, 1921,—Signora DeFabritiis 
made her debut appearance as a singer in Augusta in a 
concert at the Hotel Bon Air on Tuesday evening, under 
the auspices of the Augusta Woman’s Club. _ Songs of 
Italian, French and American schools were interpreted 
with artistic finesse and the variegated moods and rhythms 
were brought out with a musicianly sincerity that won 
gratified approval from the enthusiastic audience, which 
filled to capacity the music room of the hotel. The soloist 
of the evening was ably assisted by Robert Irvin, who not 
only played impeccable accompaniments but also contrib- 
uted several piano numbers to the excellent program. 

The pupils of Helen Battle, teacher of piano in the 
Southern School of Music, were presented in recital on 
lhursday afternoon, January 27. 

The Tollefsen Trio appeared here January 18, under the 
auspices of the Manning Concert Series, in a concert which 
was in the fullest sense an artistic success. The enthusi- 
astic and appreciative audience was warm in applause for 
the exquisitely nuanced ensemble work as well as the in- 
terpretative skill and excellent musicianship displayed in 
the solo numbers presented by each mamber. 

Lucy Goodrich presented several of her piano pupils in 
recital at her residence-studio on the evening of January 
12, Among the contemporary American compositions pre- 
sented were several of the shorter sketches by Mana-Zucca, 


which were performed with considerable skill by the young 


students 
Bellingham, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 














A Symphony Conductor 


with ten years’ baton experience in America 
and Europe is open for an engagement for 
next season. 

Write for particulars to “E,” care of 
Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 




















MUSICAL COURIER 


Berkeley, Cal.-(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Canton, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Erie, Pa., January 24, 1921.—The re-organized Erie 
Symphony Orchestra gave its first concert of the season 
Sunday afternoon at Academy High School auditorium, 
presenting successfully.a semi-classical program before an 
audience of 1,200 persons. Henry B, Vincent conducted 
in a masterly manner, and both director and players were 
acclaimed for scholarly reading and artistic rendition. 
Presentation of the Schubert “Unfinished” symphony, its 
performance dedicated to the’ memory of the late Franz 
Kohler, organizer and for three years leader of the orches- 
tra, was the outstanding event of the afternoon. Other 
numbers on the program were the overture from the opera 
“Hunyady Laszlo,” by Erkel; “March of the Toys,” from 
“Babes in Toyland,” Victor Herbert; “Spring Song,” Men- 
delssohn (transcription for strings alone); “Romance,” 
from Luigini’s “Egyptian” suite, and Delibes’ “Sylvia,” 
concluding with the “March and Procession of Bacchus.” 
The concert is the first of a series the orchestra will give 
during the winter and spring. The personnel includes 
Martin Anstead, Theresa Baste, John R. Brown, Paul 
Cleveland, William Babor, Newton Hawkins, Theodore 
Muth, Howard Schliken, Edward Conway, Arthur Ger- 
bracht, Carl Heisler, Michel Le Jeal, Margaret Monroe, 
Andrew Rosha, Leonard Schneider, Lillian Waldemarson, 
Frank Demuling, George Feisler, David Saloma, Charles 
Asmus, Walter Caughe B hee Galbraith, Henry Parker- 
son, Donald Blatter, Clyde Morgan, Louis Lord, Harry 
Sherwood, Richard Storm, John V. Yelgerhouse, Arlie 
Neave, Maurice Lord, Archie Le Jeal, Carl Longnecker, 
George Ecker, Henry Butler, Charles Martin, William A. 
Brakeman, George Woodward, Arthur Quay, Sam G. 
Anderson and John Metcalf. 

Intellectual interpretation of a classic program by Ethel 
Newcomb interested a representative audience January 21 
at the Hotel Lawrence. The C major sonata by Beethoven 
and a group of Leschetizky compositions were leading 
ge in the recital, which was directed by S. Gwendolyn 
£0. 

Alma Gluck was heard in recital at the Park Theater, 
January 12, appearing here for the third time under the 
auspices of Eva McCoy, manager of the Artists’ Course. A 
capacity audience greeted the singer and acclaimed her art 
in a long and attractive program. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., January 23, 1921.—An attractive 
program was given by Alma Gluck, in the Coliseum, on 
January 4. She succeeded in greatly pleasing a large audi- 
ence by her delightful interpretations, her artistic feeling, 
and her charming manner. Eleanor Schieb was a most 
satisfying accompanist. 

_The second concert of the Mary Free Bed course was 
given on Friday evening, January 14, in Powers’ Theater, 
by Grace Wagner, soprano; Carolina Lazzari, contralto, and 
Renato Zanelli, baritone, with Frank LaForge, composer and 
pianist, at the piano. The program, except two concerted 
numbers and a short group played by Mr. LaForge, was 
an operatic one. Miss Lazzari’s beautiful contralto voice, 
as well as her fine musical sense; has made her a great 
favorite here, and she established herself more firmly than 
ever at this concert. Miss Wagner and Mr. Zanelli are 
artists of the first rank, and the duets and trios had an 
artistic finish not usually found in vocal ensemble. Mr. 
LaForge received a most enthusiastic welcome from the 
audience. His accompaniments as well as his compositions 
—‘Romance,” for piano; “Flanders’ Requiem,” and “Sanc- 
tuary,” for vocal trio—won much favor. 

MacDowell was the composer chosen for the regular 
meeting of the St. Cecilia Society on January 7. Mrs. W. 
H. Wismer played the sonata “Tragica” and a grou 
shorter numbers, and Mrs. Reuben Maurits and Mrs. 
Harold Nye contributed several songs accompanied by Mrs. 
H. Monroe Dunham. One of the most interesting num- 
bers was a group of “Forgotten Fairy Tales,” played by the 
St. Cecilia Quintet, the arrangement being made by Maria 
Lund, pianist of the quintet, 

Joining forces with Grinnell Bros. Music House, the St. 
Cecilia Society gave a complimentary recital to its friends 
on January 7, featuring Maurice Dambois, Belgian cellist, 
and the Duo-Art reproducing piano. The audience was 
greatly peased with the versatility of the gifted artist, as 
exemplified in his cello and piano playing, and his Duo-Art 
accompaniments. One especially interesting number was 
his own “Bagatelle” for piano, in which Mr. Dambois alter- 
nated with the Duo-Art in the playing. Having previously 
recorded the entire composition, certain portions have been 
eliminated from the recorded roll, which Mr. Dambois 
himself plays, it being almost impossible to distinguish 
which parts are played manually and which mechanically. 

The St. Cecilia Society gave the third of its series of 
artist recitals, on January 21, in the auditorium of its build- 
ing. The artist was Lenora Sparkes, soprano, and she 
gave a song recital of unusual merit before an enthusiastic 
audience, which enjoyed her beautiful and well trained 
voice, as well as her excellent diction, and her intelligent 
and sympathetic renditions. Louise Lindner was at the 
iano, playing two solos, as well as the accompaniments for 

iss Sparkes, 

Kansas City, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Miami, Fla.—(See letter on another page.) 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 


February 17, 1921 


Sacramento, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Santa Monica, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Wichita, Kans. January 20, 1920—The municipal 
course has so far presented Frances Alda, Charles Hackett, 
and the Ruth St. Denis concert dancers, Everett Olive at 
the piano, and the comic opera, “Take It From Me.” 

Theo Karle recently gave a concert before the Legion 
boys at the Shrine Club. He had with him Arthur Kline, 
who supported Karle finely making the program one of 
joint merit. Karle is a fine recitalist and his work was 
much enjoyed. 

Wichita had two opera or 
cember, the Sonora Italian Grand Opera Company and 
Ralph Dunbar’s excellent company. The former gave 
“Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore,” “Lucia” and a joint bill of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” The Dunbar 
forces presented “The Mikado.” 

The Ruth St. Denis dancers on the Municipal course 
were perhaps more enjoyed than any like company. Artistic 
= was given by Everett Olive at the piano. 

arold Henry played before the Mt. Carmel Academy 
students in a private recital last month, besides filling many 
dates in Kansas and Oklahoma. Wichita music lovers were 
unaware of his program inasmuch as the school does not 
allow the public to attend, and his playing was missed with 
regrets. The Mt. Carmel Schoel is flourishing with a stron, 
iano department and a large class in violin under Ralp 
rokaw, of Wichita, several harp students and good voice 
and oratory departments. 

The Municipal Chorus is presenting a series of home 
talent programs, the chorus contributing several choral 
numbers on each program. These concerts alternate Sun- 
days with the Municipal Band concerts at the Farm and 
are free to Wichitans. 

The state contest under the National Federation of 
Music Clubs’ auspices at Pittsburg (Kansas), brought 
three winners who will compete for district honors. They 
were Sybil Lee Millison, of Pittsburg, in voice; Harlan 
Meechan, of Topeka, piano, and Olga Ejitner, of Ottawa, 
in violin. Miss Eitner was awarded the first violin prize 
by default, she being the only contestant. She was given 
a grade of 95 per cent., however, the highest grade of any 
of the contestants. Kansas is awake and deeply interested 
in the movement since last year when it furnished the na- 
tional winner in violin, Terry Ferrell, of Wichita, a pupil 
of Ralph Brokaw. 

Dean Remmick, pianist, formerly of Wichita, and the 
successful first place pianist of the American Conserva- 
tory (Chicago), in the contest last year, spent the 
holidays in and near Wichita. Mr. Remmick has charge 
of the piano department at Crescent College, Eureka 
Springs, Ark. 

The Wichita Beacon has launched a successful Sunday 
edition full cosmopolitan size, of which a music depart- 
ment is one of the outstanding features. The Beacon has 
always been a booster for Wichita musicians and the city 
musical life in general. P. Hans Floth is the editor of 
the department. 

The Legion boys who brought Theo Karle here insti- 
tuted the third course of musical offerings for the season, 
a series of three—Karle, Myrna Sharlow, and the Zoellner 
String Quartet. : 

Another course, Mrs. L. X. Brown, local manager, has 
not yet been started. It will open at the Crawford Theater, 
February 15, with Rudolph Ganz, the pianist; continuing 
February 17, Sophie Braslau; March 7, Gogorza, and clos- 
ing, March 18, with Albert Spalding, violinist. 


izations here during De- 


Du Carp Gives Chicago Recital 


February 3, at Kimball Hall, Chicago, Marie Magde- 
leine Du Carp, pianist, who has just recently given two 
most successful recitals, one at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
and one at Jordon Hall, Boston, gave her third recital 
within a period of six weeks at the above mentioned audi- 
torium. In her playing Magdeleine Du Carp again 
displayed that rich luscious tone, brilliant in color, combined 
with excellent technic and interpretations which won for 
her the highest praises of the public and press alike at 
her other performances. Her program consisted of Chopin, 
Debussy, Beethoven, Balakirew, all of which were heartily 
received by the large audience. Mme. Du Carp will give 
several more recitals within the next two months. 


Sutros’ Second New York Recital of Season 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro, those well known exponents of 
the two-piano art; have arranged a most interesting pro- 
gram for their second recital of the season at Aeolian 
Hall tomorrow afternoon, February 18, Four dances by 
Louis Vuillemin will be presented for the first time, and 
Schumann's andante and variations will be a request num- 
ber. Ashton, Labor, Roessler, Chopin, Mélan, Guéroult and 
Dvorak are among the other composers represented on the 
program, 


Julius Koehl’s Appearances 
On February 26, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
i Koehl, pianist, will be soloist, also appearing on 
arch 11 at the Philadelphia Academy of Music. 
his return to New York he will make an appearance at 
Aeolian Hall. Further details will appear in a later issue 
of the Musical Courier. 





MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


Pianist-Organist, Leschetizky Exponent 
Instruction—Coaching for teaching or re- 
cital June 1—September 1—S 

ddress: Care Margaret Sutherland, 
: + : New York 





City. 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
rates 168 West 76th Street 
Phones: Schuyler 6108—Bryant 7657 


New York | 155 west 1¢tad St.,’New York 


HARRIET FOSTER 


Contralto—Voice Teacher—Coach 
Phone, 6400 River 


FLORENCE and Oooh. 


435 W. 119th St., N.Y.C. 
Tel. 8200 Morningside 





A 
203 West 85th Street. 





John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street - - 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


New York | teacher 


384 Harvard Street 





THOMLINSON 


Personal Representative: 
Claude Warford 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
New York 





HAZEL HARRISON 
» Pianist .. 


3745 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone 8116 Douglas 


Sylvia Cushman 
of London and New York 
Interpretative Singer and Dancer 


Avaliabie for concerts 
Brookline, Mass. 


HAROLD GLEASON 


Oniversity of Rochester. I of Musical Art 
Rochester, N. Y. 











By RAGNA LINN 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 
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SUMMER TEACHER’S COURSES 
New YORK SCHOOL of Music AND ARTS 


150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE (CORNER 87th STREET) 


Six Weeks Courses from May 15th to September Ist Rates $180 and $250 (according to teacher for 
private lessons) which inc iude bo ard and room, 
same cele brate d fac ulty, including Ralfé Le “ch 


Kremer, Frank Howard Warner, 





tuition, lectures, classes, concerts, etc, No extras and 
Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoeving, Eugene Salve oF we, Aloys 








Established 1849 


EMERSON 


Boston 





Alexander Pero and many others, SEND FOR OUTLI 
OF THE CITY OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART sir sou 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





THE BEAUFORT 


140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 





Busi & LANE 


HOLLAND, 


MICH. 








WING 


WING & SON, 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 








Factory and Ofices Minth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 








— MURPHY 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN ovens @. 
For Concert Engagement 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 











GRANBERRY 


| PIANO SCHOOL 


| Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
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BookLtets—Carnecizg Hatt, New Yorx. — Yorx. 








wake CADMAN 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk. 


Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


DILLING 


H 
Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 
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PIANIST 
a aA * 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





sREUTER 


Ganapol Studios 


of Musical Art 


Superior Training in Voice and Piano 
2515-2517 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


















Voice Piano Strings 


Public School Music 


Organ Theory 
Composition 
Pedagogy 
Burt 


Chittenden 
Greene 
Hodgson 
Hornberger 
Klibansky 
Lanham 


Moore 


October 4th, 1920 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


212 West Fifty-ninth Street 
New York City 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Catalog Mailed Free 
Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 


Ninety Artist-Instructors 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, 
Associate Directors. 


Kimsatt Hatt, Caicaco, Itt. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Drrectors: CARL HEIN AND A. FRAEMCKE 


Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 











KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A, COWAN, President 















S53rp YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 
Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories 
Elocution= MUSIC ~Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate 
and repertoire work. Department of Opera. 
Ideal location and residence department 


with supe rrioy equipment. 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1920-21 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 














HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach— Professional Accompanist 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Soprano 
835 Liacola Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 












COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 


509 S. Wabash Ave. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 








Chicago 











§ BUTLER == 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 


512 Fime Arts Building. Chicago, IL 
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ESTEY 


CYhe best Known musical name in the “lLlorl/ 
ESTEY PIANO CO. New York City 
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(GRAND 


| Ditmars Avenue 


poor 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


AND UPRIGHT) 





and Riker Avenue 

























AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
a 


Mason & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL, WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
























Established 1864 





Ultra- 


ANICH-&-BACH 





uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 
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| A Leader for 80 Years =: 





SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadehhia _—_— —=_— 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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onym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


became & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 





ohmer 


o is a guarantee of quality ; 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 1oth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the pro i ion of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have eve t played. 

beautiful in ton 


= ra so Sn and e 
ly sui ee that tT can peo 


sio tio pe 
un nae in ., Way the Autopiano leads in the player 


piano world, 
Sincerely, 


me cS 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 
On-the-Hudson at Gist Street 








New York 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 





318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH 


STREET, NEW YORK 




















